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As we rode together on a spring day^ in 
presence of the guardian mountains^ and my 
friend was telling me of her early yearSy I 
saidf " Will you not write out some of these 
recollections for me, and perhaps for other 
friends f And after a little she mcule an- 
swer that, to please me, she would willingly 
attempt it. So these Reminiscences were writ- 
ten and given to m^e, with the belief on her 
part that for others they could scarcely have in- 
terest or significance, but with full understand- 
ing that they were trusted entirely to my dis- 
cretion. In later years she unconsciously added 
in letters to her various friends the succeeding 
chapters even as their events befell, so that the 
chronicle stands complete. 

The justification for thus giving publicity to 
an intimate personal history is, first, her own 
strong approval of such a course in other cases, 
where the disclosure was of a character to give 
help and comfort, as in the open-hearted letters 
of Lucy Smith, To this is added the concur- 
rent judgment of the friends who have contrib- 
uted from their correspondence. And above all, 
it is felt that a portrayal like this ought not to 
he hoarded as a private treasure, but rather to 
be given freely forth, tJiat they who amid diffi- 
culties and vicissitudes hunger for the Blessed 
Life may have this story of one who found it, 

G. S, M, 
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I 

The earliest recollection of my childhood is 
of a spring evening early in May, when I was 
nearly three years old. We were all gathered 
in the big low dining-room (I think I could 
now reach the ceiling with my hand), a great 
wood fire was blazing on the hearth, and on a 
crane hung a griddle, on which "slap-jacks" 
were being baked for our supper. How beauti- 
ful they looked as they were taken off into the 
large heated plate, so crisp and so delicately 
browned, then buttered and sprinkled with 
sugar, and cut into triangular pieces. On one 
side of the fireplace sat my father, happy and 
comfortable, watching the fire and the cooking, 
while my mother was busy making the table 
ready for supper. My grandfather was hold- 
ing my sister and myself on his lap, and telling 
us stories of Great Grampus and Little Gram- 
pus, famous old bears that never did children 
any harm, but played with them after their 
rough fashion ; and the story always ended with 
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a grand tumble on the floor, bears, grandfather, 
children, and all, in a great frolic, and the bears 
were just as real as the rest of us. Charming 
old man was this grandpa, loving and genial 
and everybody's friend. He was a carpenter 
of a good deal of reputation, and a singing 
master as well, generally known in that capa- 
city as " Master Mann.*' His family had wan- 
dered about a good deal, living where he found 
a good job, and many of the old meeting-houses 
all over the State, similar to the one on Mount 
Orthodox in West Springfield, were designed 
and built by him. In Boston he taught sing- 
ing for many years, and had a singing class 
wherever he lived. We children doted on the 
old man, who died only a few weeks after this 
evening about which I am writing. 

My grandmother was a serious, thoughtful 
woman, very small in stature, and rather severe 
in manner, disapproving of much laughter or 
childish play of any kind ; believing mostly in 
our sitting very still in our little chairs, knit- 
ting long garters, or sewing patchwork with 
even little stitches, that would have done credit 
to any machine nowadays. She always lived 
with us after my grandfather's death, and was 
rather the terror of my childhood, with her 
nice sense of propriety and full belief that 
"children should be seen and not heard." 
She was usually busy knitting stockings, with 
which she kept the family supplied, and listen* 
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ing to my father, who read much aloud and 
was glad to have her for an audience. 

She was always making ready to die, and 
kept her " burial clothing " in a certain drawer 
in her bureau, which I was afraid to look into. 
She lived until I was fifteen years old, and 
sank quietly to sleep one beautiful May after- 
noon. I was sick at the time and alone in my 
room. I remember the buzzing of the flies ; 
the humming of the bees ; the flood of warm 
sunshine streaming over my bed ; the fragrance 
of a bunch of arbutus brought me by a de- 
voted young boy friend ; my father walking up 
and down past the door, his head bowed and 
his hands behind him. This was the first 
death in our home, and it was wonderfully 
quiet and peaceful. There was- no running 
in of neighbors, as was the fashion in those 
days, but all was hushed and waiting for the 
end. I remember, too, being very perverse 
and refusing to have a black ribbon put on my 
bonnet, because I could not endure the wear- 
ing of mourning, — and I have never worn it 
since. 

We lived in a large, rambling old house, 
more than a hundred years old, and full of 
strange dark places known as " holes," which 
I believed were haunted ; and I had a great fear 
of them, though sometimes my curiosity got 
the better of my fear, and I rummaged about 
among the broken furniture, spinning wheels. 
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and odds and ends of household utensils, — 
good for nothing, but in those thrifty days too 
good to be thrown away. 

The parlor — "best room," as it was called 
— was to me the very "holy of holies," too 
sacred to be opened except for company. 
There was a bright carpet on the floor, some 
pretty chairs painted gray and gilt, with flag 
seats, a sofa covered with patchwork, dark 
solemn-colored paper on the walls, with a look- 
ing-glass, which was to me a very miracle of 
beauty ; for the only ornament on the mantle- 
piece, a pair of silver-plated candlesticks, con- 
taining home-made candles, which were lighted 
only on some grand occasion. 

The dining-room was larger, and lighted by 
two small windows with little panes of green- 
ish opaque glass, out of which we saw all 
objects too distorted to be recognized except 
by very familiar acquaintance. Then came 
the "swearing-room," where discharged debtors 
took the " poor man's oath," and that meant 
a good deal in those days, when a man was 
allowed to own only the barest necessaries of 
life, while now he goes through bankruptcy 
while his horses and carriage "go round." 
This room was also used as a sitting-room for 
the "help," we always employing two sturdy 
American women, besides a boy or man to do 
chores. Then, the barroom, where toddy was 
made, to which the prisoners were treated by 
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their friends. My father, as you know, kept 
the jail, about which I shall have more to say 
by and by. 

The chambers in this house were small and 
very low, with little dormer windows, and with 
no contrivance for heating them. Little bath- 
ing was done in those days, for the towels 
froze while we were wiping our faces. Only 
on Saturday night was a grand time of scrub- 
bing in a washtub. On the lower floor were 
two small bedrooms, my father and mother 
occupying one and my sister and myself the 
other. In my mother's room was a fireplace, 
and into that room we were moved when we 
were ill. There I spent many a happy day, 
for I was a sickly child and threatened with 
consumption ; and there I was allowed im- 
limited license in rummaging among my mo- 
ther's treasures, which were very few and 
small, but to me seemed infinite. A little 
square box contained them all ; there was a 
picture of a brother, most dear to her, who 
died many years ago in the West Indies, a 
mourning-ring containing his hair, a simple 
pin containing the hair of one of her old 
lovers, and a five-franc piece which had been 
given to me, and was always kept wrapped up 
in " silver paper," and which I counted as un- 
told treasure. I remember well how I spent it 
in buying a string of gypsum beads and a fine 
satin and velvet belt^^ribbon for my sister to 
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wear to her first party. How pretty she looked 
in her blue-black silk dress, with her delicate 
face framed in soft brown curls, and an unusual 
color glowing in her cheeks when I offered 
my gift. I could have fallen down and wor- 
shiped her, she was so beautiful and so grate- 
ful. 

Here let me say that my childish ailment 
was short-lived. Our wise Dr. Flint soon came 
to see that being kept heated and housed was 
not the thing for such a restless child as I 
was. So he dared to advise what nobody 
thought of in those days, — living out of doors 
as much as possible, without regard to weather, 
always being well wrapped up with flannel 
underclothing from top to toe, and the wear- 
ing of long sleeves, which were almost un- 
heard of then. Under this treatment I rapidly 
gained strength, and the cough which had 
alarmed everybody speedily disappeared. How 
I blessed the dear man for giving me my 
freedom, and I loved him all the days of 
his life. His eyes were blue as violets, and 
would fill with tender tears while a big oath 
was on his lips. 

Our front yard, which was used partly as a 
pasturing place for the cows after they had 
exhausted the grass in the meadow behind 
the house, was very large, and covered with 
the greenest of grass. In one corner, near the 
house, was a little gnarled lilac-tree, which in 
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the spring sent forth half a dozen lilac plumes 
and plenty of perfume. It was very lovely to 
me. In another comer we found hy some 
accident a few bunches of narcissus and yellow 
dafiEodils, which I watched with hungry eyes 
from their first peep above ground, their tips 
quite yellow with the frost, till the leaves grew 
tall and the buds appeared all wrapped in their 
brown sheaths. Alas ! I often watched in 
vain. They slowly filled out and promised 
much, and then they blasted, and I shed pas- 
sionate tears when they came to nau^t. Only 
two or three ever came into perfect bloom, all 
silver and gold and full of sweetness. Dande- 
lions and pink and white dova-, the little 
mouse -ear and cheeses were plenty every- 
where, but the cows found that they were as 
good eating as the grass, and they made a 
short life for them. In this yard many cords 
of walnut and some lighter kinds of wood 
were piled and left to season ; and when they 
were chopped for use a great quantity of chips 
accumulated, for which I was paid a cent for 
every bushel basketful I picked up. Oh, how 
long it took to fill a basket, when my eyes 
were wandering everywhere else and my hands 
were aching for play instead of work. A large 
horse-shed and granary were dose at band and 
the well and big bam near by. Many friends 
drove in from the country and Irft their 
wagons under the shed while the horses w^-e 
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put in the barn. All the journeys of my 
childhood were taken sitting in these wagons, 
while I fancied myself moving on and behold- 
ing all the wonders of the world. But the 
barn was of all places the most delightful ; a 
never-ending fund of amusement I found there. 
There was a big swing which always served a 
good turn ; great hay-mows which were always 
tempting because they were forbidden ground, 
my father fancying that the cows did n't relish 
the hay trampled down by our feet ; the stable 
where the cows were fed ; and the hens' nests 
hidden away in all sorts of strange places. It 
was a great delight to hunt for them in that 
great rambling place, and when we lighted on 
a nest with half a dozen warm smooth eggs 
and gathered them into our aprons, how happy 
we were! I have no pleasanter dream now, 
when I am more than sixty years old, than 
hunting for eggs in that old bam. 

There was a fine large old garden, well 
stocked with vegetables, which grew in the rich 
soil in great perfection. There we had a cor- 
ner to ourselves for our little gardens, there I 
worked vigorously in the spring for a short 
time ; but I was too impatient for the seeds to 
start and always fancied that the weeds which 
choked the little seedlings might bring forth 
something more rare and beautiful than the 
flowers I tried to cultivate. There was a 
famous asparagus bed where I was allowed to 
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cut the big juicy stalks, wash and tie them up 
in bunches, and carry them to a sick or poor 
friend ; a fine row of currant bushes, and one 
little English cherry-tree, which was my great 
pride from the time the lovely white buds 
appeared till it hung full of clear red fruit 
glistening like camelian in the sunshine. 

The well with the big watering-trough was 
near at hand, and I never tired of gazing into 
its clear depths, with the mossy stones all round 
as green as emeralds. There we hung the 
meat and butter in the summer to keep them 
cool; and in winter, when all was encased in 
ice, it was a mass of pure crystal. Back of 
the house was a golden-sweet apple-tree, and 
it was a real mine of gold Near it I had a 
little playhouse furnished with bits of colored 
crockery, which we dug up from a pile of 
household refuse, and whole dinner and tea 
sets made from the backbones of fresh codfish 
— very lovely, barring the odor, which we never 
minded. There we had many a feast, my dolls 
and myself, on crackers, caraway seeds, and 
sugar. In the apple-tree were many birds' 
nests, and we watched the building of the 
nests and the raising of the young birds with 
great interest. When one died we had a very 
solemn funeral, and buried it with tears and 
singing. 

My indoor playhouse was a closet in the big 
mahogany sideboard. There I kept all my 
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treasures, — rare new dolls, and the ragged old 
ones with which I coufd never part ; a few 
shells ; a Noah's Ark, such as I think will be 
a joy to children to the end of time, and keep 
the old myth always in remembrance. On a 
shelf I stored my few books, and felt that it 
was a real library. To-day I feel a pity for 
children whose playhouses are all provided for 
them, who have dolls that talk and walk and 
go to sleep and wake up, and leave nothing to 
the imagination, destroying all that wonder- 
land which was such a joy to me. 

Our family consisted of my grandmother, of 
whom I have spoken, my father and mother, 
and my only sister. My father was past mid- 
dle life before he had children ; the first being 
a boy who lived only a few weeks ; then my 
sister ; and three years and a half later I was 
bom. May 14, 1822. My father was a cheery, 
hearty, whole-souled man, with a great capa- 
city for comfort and enjoyment, very tender 
hearted, but, like most men of that day, very 
undemonstrative. His love for my mother was 
most deep and tender, but it rarely found ex- 
pression in words. His last words to me be- 
fore I was married were these : " Caroline, if 
you make half as good a wife as your mother 
has been to me, your husband will be a happy 
man." This he said in a trembling voice and 
with tears in his eyes, and I never forgot it. 
To his children he was too indulgent; he 
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never attempted to govern us. He was strictly 
honest and upright in all his dealings. He 
was a tailor by trade, though he did little in 
that way after I could remember, and he had 
charge of the county jail. At that time it was 
the custom for all friends visiting the prisoners 
to treat them to some kind of liquor, and from 
the sale of it my father derived a large share 
of his income. Long before the formation of 
temperance societies he quietly discontinued 
this sale, because he became convinced by his 
own experience that it was a bad thing for the 
prisoners. He was very strong and uncom- 
promising in his politics, seeing no possible 
good on the other side ; and being both very 
sarcastic and outspoken, he gave great offense 
to all Locofocos, as he termed the opposite 
party. In his religious opinions he was equally 
strong and decided. When the little Unita- 
rian society was started in Northampton, he 
joined it immediately, and was devoted to the 
interests of that chmrch as long as he lived. 
He thought his own way out of the old beliefs, 
and was as uncompromising in his Unitari- 
anism as he was in his politics. It was the 
fashion for zealous women of the Orthodox 
faith to scatter tracts among their heretical 
neighbors, and sometimes they were of a very 
bitter and offensive character. I remember 
that once when a good woman called with a 
tract in her hand, after having left a very de- 
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nunciatory one the week before, she caught 
sight of my father's face, and fearing what she 
might hear hurried away as if pursued by the 
furies. 

He was devoted to his home, rarely leaving 
it except to go on some errand. There he 
gathered in many outcasts, whom nobody else 
cared for, and sheltered them for weeks and 
months. He delighted in building the great 
wood fires, about which he had his own plan 
from the first lighting to the burying of the 
back-log at bedtime ; always making the foun- 
dation a big log of green walnut wood, which 
lasted all day and made a glorious bed of glow- 
ing coals the next morning. 

He loved nature after his own deep fashion, 
but I think he hardly realized it till he became 
a very old man. One day he brought to me a 
bunch of the delicate purple daisies that grow 
so freely in the fields in summer, saying, 
" Caroline, I never see these flowers in the 
house, but they are beautiful.*' I looked at him, 
amazed that he had gathered them ; but they 
will always be dear to me for his sake, and 
they are indeed beautiful. I remember well 
the rare walks I took with him in the pleasant 
summer evenings, in the meadows, when the 
bobolinks were bubbling over with song and 
filling the air all around with their gladsome- 
ness. He called them " strawberry birds," 
because they came with the first strawberry 
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flowers. Later, in the autumn, we went to 
gather walnuts, after the first sharp frost, when 
the grass was like stubble, and the grasshop- 
pers and crickets had taken the place of the 
birds. I can feel the crackling of the grass 
beneath my feet to-day, and hear the sound of 
the dropping nuts in the sweet hazy afternoon 
light. How well I remember the touch of his 
hand, the kind look in his eyes, and his quick 
comprehension of my delight in his company. 
We had few amusements, occasionally a very 
moral menagerie, which we were always al- 
lowed to attend; but a circus was frowned 
down at once, and ever so much teasing and 
showers of tears had no effect. 

One winter we had a great freshet, then a 
sudden change of weather to bitter cold ; and 
the river, which had risen and spread out all 
over the meadows, became a sheet of ice. Our 
minister, Mr. Stearns, was at that time living 
in the meadows, and had been shut out from 
all communication with the outside world for 
several days. My father felt for his loneliness, 
and, seeing that the ice was quite safe, chose 
me for his companion to walk over the frozen 
river to make a call with him. I was never 
timid when he said "Go," and gladly wrapped 
myself up for the walk, feeling very much as if 
we had started to explore the Arctic regions. 
When the ice was very black and clear I 
trembled a little, and grasped his hand tightly, 
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and watched his face, but I think I never 
spoke of being afraid. The good family were 
delighted to see us, and I felt great pride in 
our being the first to look them up. 

My father made great pets of his animals. 
The cows knew his voice, and came to be 
milked at the first bidding. The pigs, too, 
came in for a goodly share of attention, and 
their enormous size was a matter of great 
pride. We never kept a horse, and only once 
or twice a year had a good drive. When straw- 
berries were ripe, we had a carriage and drove 
out to Westhampton for the day. The hill- 
sides there were covered with the vines and 
red with berries growing in the short grass. 
How fragrant they were and how sweet, as 
they ripened in the warm sunshine! I did 
not gather many, always being attracted by a 
fine bunch a little farther on, and by birds and 
bees arid the hillside flowers. How lovely this 
drive was ! We anticipated it for weeks, and 
we lived a long while on the memory of it. A 
good part of the way we drove through thick 
woods, where a mountain stream came dashing 
and bubbling over the stones, so brown in the 
shadow, and rippling like silver in the sunshine, 
with mossy banks starred over with wild flowers, 
and thickets of laurel all in white and rosy 
bloom. It was a great treat ; a sight of Europe 
to-day would hardly compare with it. Some- 
times in the autumn we drove in the same way 
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to Conway, when the trees were all crimson 
and gold, and the roadsides blooming with 
goldenrod and asters, when the air was like 
wine, and everything sparkled in the simshine. 
On these occasions we spent the night with 
our cousins, who were well-to-do farmers and 
leading families in the little village. There 
was much pleasant talk, always of a pretty 
serious kind, except when we met our cousin 
Katy Catlin, who was sparkling all over with 
fun, and she and my father made the house 
ring with their laughter. She was a fine 
specimen of New England old maidenhood, 
merry and gay, and we counted greatly on her 
rare visits to us, when she acted like wine on 
my father, bringing out all his wit and jollity. 
Merriment was an unusual gift in women of 
those days, who were generally overworked 
and anxious. She had only herself to care for, 
and she found time to eat, drink, and be merry 
with her friends. 

I well remember one cold shivery day, late 
in October, when we were dining with our 
friends in Conway, and a big watermelon which 
had been kept buried in the hay-mow for us 
was fished out and served for dessert. How 
pretty it looked when it was cut into rosy slices, 
smelling of its hiding place, and how it made 
our teeth chatter ! 

My father was a famous story-teller, and 
laughed heartily over his own stories, which 
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mortified my mother, but never troubled me. 
He followed all the old religious observances, 
always saying grace before dinner, all stand- 
ing ; and morning and evening a chapter was 
read from the Bible, followed by a prayer, 
which was also read. This was a wearying ob- 
servance to me. It rarely touched my heart, 
and I grew impatient over the long service 
which I did not understand. 

It was a great pleasure to my father to read 
aloud ; and as we had, in my childhood, a fire 
in the sitting-room only, we were obliged to 
sit very still and listen to the reading of the 
" Christian Register " and the ** Christian Ex- 
aminer " from beginning to end ; and there 
was in those days no page devoted to children, 
but all was solid from first to last, and all Greek 
to me. A single lamp was used, which my 
father needed for himself, so that only a soli- 
tary candle was left for the rest of us. I played 
with my dolls till I was tired of them, and then 
crept away into the kitchen to pop corn in the 
ashes, and sometimes in the brass warming pan, 
which did such good service for us in the cold 
winter nights, while the servants told me 
ghost stories till my hair stood on end with 
fright. 

My father lived to be over eighty years old, 
and he and my mother made their home with 
my sister and myself in Springfield during the 
last years of their lives. A more genial, peace- 
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ful, happy old age than my father's wasmever 
seen. There was perfect content with life 
frc«n day to day, all care was banished, the birds 
sang and the flowers bloomed for him as they 
never did in his younger days. Nature came 
close into his heart and warmed and cheered 
him. The baby grandchildren cuddled about 
his knees and loved to be gathered into his 
arms. Death came to him without illness, 
opening the door into another life without a 
jar or sound. 

I copy here a notice of my father, written by 
Mr. George Ashmun, and sent to my mother 
after his death: — 

" The death of Mr. Clapp last night, although 
it had been for many days. expected, made 
more than an ordinary impression. I had 
known him longer than I had known any other 
man who was living yesterday. The recollec- 
tions of boyhood and manhood are all mixed 
up with him. He is the last of a race of re- 
markable men in the history of Northampton, 
who led in its affairs when I began to take no- 
tice of men and events. They were younger 
than he, but they have all gone before him, — 
all, with perhaps a single exception (Dr. Steb- 
bins). The procession moved to the grave in 
an inverted order. There were the Hunts, 
Lymans, Mills, Bates, and my own father, and 
many other familiar names. 
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" As I used to go through ' Shop Row * to 
and from the Hawley grammar school, that 
circle was generally to be seen clustered near 
Eben Hunt's or Mr. Ingalls's door, and it never 
was complete without Mr. Clapp. I can see 
it now. How full of suggestion is the recol- 
lection. What changes to individuals and to 
the families of those men ; and how unforeseen 
by them ! Among them or among his con- 
temporaries, there was no one who more en- 
tirely fulfilled the duties of his station in life 
than he, or who, without the slightest preten- 
sion, had, as he deserved to have, the more 
unqualified esteem and respect of the com- 
munity. He is almost the only man against 
whom I have never heard a harsh or unfriendly 
whisper ; and in a life of more than fourscore 
years, I hold that to be one of the highest tests 
of true excellence of character. 

"The respect which impressed my youth 
grew with time, and has increased to the warm- 
est admiration, by opportunities of seeing the 
manifestations of the gentle and cheerful spirit 
which marked his last years. 

" Greater men, in the ordinary meaning of 
language, go to the grave every day, but no 
better man died yesterday than Cephas Clapp. 
It seemed to me the other day, as accident 
brought under my eye Bryant's 'Old Man's 
Funeral,' as if he must have known Mr. Clapp, 
and have foreseen his death, and understood 
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the feelings of his family and friends. How 
true the picture ! " — April 23, 185 1. 

My mother was my father's second wife. 
She was a gentle, tender, loving woman, whose 
whole life was devoted to the happiness of 
those about her. She had not an enemy in the 
world, and she was " Aunt " to all the young 
folks in the village. Everybody in the house 
loved her, from the prisoners, whom she looked 
after as if they had been her children, to the 
servants, who showed their devotion when sick- 
ness came, but in their independent Yankee 
fashion would have their own way and treated 
her to much impertinence. To my sister and 
myself she was a most devoted slave. We 
were watched over and guarded day and night, 
indulged in everything which she could possi- 
bly procure for us, — wept over, prayed over, 
but never controlled. To my sister, who did 
not need control, it did no harm, but I grew up 
under such training as wild as a deer. I think 
I gave my mother (though I loved her dearly) 
more trouble than anything else in the world. 
She loved me all the more for my naughtiness, 
but she never learned how to deal with me. 
It was hard for me to submit to authority, and 
I could never be bound by any conventional 
rules. My mother wished me to appear well, 
and I cared very little about that. I hungered 
and thirsted for love, but I cared very little 
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for the appearance of it I was impatient oi 
prayers and tears — they fretted me ; so I gave 
my mother great pain. She was like a wise 
old hen that had hatched a duckling, — the 
duck must find its own element, and that to 
my mother seem^ certain death. 

She was exceedingly delicate, always an in- 
valid, and always subject to attacks of acute 
disease, so that I was early accustomed to a 
sick-room and attendance on an invalid. She 
had wonderful patience and endurance, and if 
she could stand on her feet she never yielded 
to pain or weariness. Her heart was full of 
love and tenderness and sympathy for every 
living thing, but the spirit of joyousness she 
knew nothing about She was overweighted 
with care and responsibility all the days of her 
life. As a child it was her duty and pleasure 
to devote herself to her stepmother's young 
children ; and though she did her duty lovingly 
and ungrudgingly, it sapped her young life 
and left her a tired and jaded woman. 

Early in life she heard nothing but Orthodox 
preaching, which was always to her a horror. 
She could only comprehend a God of love. 
A God who could doom a world to endless 
punishment, or who could sacrifice an only 
son, could never be a Father to her. So she 
struggled on, trying to reconcile herself to this 
terrible enigma, feeling that her life was slip- 
ping away, and she was anchored nowhere, till 
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she came to hear Unitarian preaching. Mr. 
Buckminster was the first minister who offered 
her the bread of life, and to the day of her 
death her love for and gratitude to him were 
unbounded. So she loved all our early min- 
isters in Northampton ; but when the new light 
dawned, and she felt the props weakening on 
which she had always rested, she retired within 
herself and worshiped her God after her own 
fashion. 

She was very fond of music, which my father 
never comprehended at all. She was very sen- 
sitive to any music, but loved best that which 
brought tears to her eyes. 

I remember, when the choir of our little 
church met on Saturday evenings to practice 
at the houses of the different parishioners, 
how glad my mother was to welcome them to 
our house, and how I used to dread the big 
bass-viol, which sounded in my ears like the 
crack of doom, and gave me such a fright that 
I was hustled off to bed, with plenty of play- 
things and goodies to keep me quiet. 

My mother was devoted to housekeeping, 
and a famous cook, and nothing pleased her 
more than to provide good things for her 
friends to eat. She was extremely neat and 
tasteful in all matters of dress, and was ready 
to work her fingers off to provide us with 
pretty clothes. Economy was as natural to 
her as to draw her breath ; not a shred nor 
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a crumb was wasted, and everything did good 
service. But to accomplish all this she gave 
her health, her strength, and her life. My 
father was very hospitable, and his house was 
always open to his friends, and it delighted 
my mother's soul to welcome them and serve 
them, so that they were always glad to come, 
and we invariably had a large family. This, 
with the providing for the prisoners, made the 
work heavy and hard. The prisoners were 
sometimes very fault-finding, though all the 
food they had was as good as that eaten by 
the family, as carefully prepared, and as neatly 
served ; and when they complained, my mother 
was as much discomforted as if her friends had 
found fault with her. She did very little read- 
ing, — all day long she was busy looking after 
the household, and evening found her with a 
big basket of mending. She was unable to 
walk out of doors, so she rarely made calls and 
never did shopping. The only store in which 
toys were kept was a paradise to me, and my 
mother often told me that when her ship came 
in she would take me there and buy me what 
I wanted. That ship was a blessed reality to 
me. I always expected it, and rejoiced in the 
thought of it more than children do now in 
their stacks of playthings. It left great play 
to the imagination, — all the pretty things that 
were sure to come some time, and, best of all, 
my mother on her feet, and able to go out 
with me. 
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She was very timid, and made really ill by 
a thunder-shower. She always went to bed, 
darkening her room as much as possible, and 
she wished us to stay with her. My sister 
was not one bit afraid, but obediently did as 
she was desired. My father always sat by an 
open window enjoying the storm to the utmost, 
while I wavered between the two, but gener- 
ally crept up into his lap, feeling quite safe 
there, and learning to enjoy it all with him. 

When old age came my mother was worn 
and weary. She felt none of my father's 
cheeriness. She missed the old home and the 
old care; she dreaded the helplessness that 
might come, and after my father died all the 
springs of her life seemed to shrink up. She 
need not have feared, for she had had her full 
share of weakness and pain. The first blow 
of severe illness set her free, and she found 
her rest and her reward for a life of faithful 
service. It was well for her that it was so, for 
she was timid for herself and for all of us; 
she would have feared death and the changed 
life, as she always feared changes. She longed 
to go back to Northampton and sleep beside 
her father and mother, but we could not give 
her up, and she was buried beside my father 
in our own beautiful cemetery. 



II 

The public schools in Northampton in my 
youth were very undesirable, and neither my 
father nor mother cared to have us educated 
in them. There was one large and very flour- 
ishing school always kept under the strongest 
Orthodox control, where the "sheep** were 
divided from the "goats," and where Unita- 
rians were prayed for as hopeless infidels. 
There, of course, we were not allowed to go, 
and save for a good drilling in mental arith- 
metic I think we lost .nothing by being ex- 
cluded. The little Unitarian band kept up a 
very small private school in a very simple 
fashion, and there we were sent. The school- 
room was the barest possible place, heated by 
a close box-iron stove, with water kept in a 
rusty basin on the top, and the air sufEering in 
consequence. The scholars made the fires and 
did the sweeping and dusting. The benches 
and desks were of unpainted pine, and hard to 
all the senses. The teaching was almost uni- 
formly good, — of rather a desultory sort, but 
generally made interesting to the children. 
For a number of years we were taught by Miss 
Hannah Steams, a sister of Professor Stearns 
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of Cambridge, an intellectual and well-educated 
woman, faithful to her calling in every respect ; 
earlier by Miss Davis, an English woman, 
whose strong point was the teaching of the ear- 
liest elements of drawing and fine handwriting. 
Later Mr. William Huntington taught us. 

For a year I was in Springfield at the *' Sem- 
inary," at that time in charge of Mrs. Curtis 
and her daughters ; and when I was thirteen I 
went to Deerfield to the Academy taught by 
Mr. Lincoln, a rare and sweet-natured man, 
well beloved by everybody ; and here my school 
days ended. The little Unitarian school was 
given up, and my parents could not afford to 
send me away from home. I had learned 
everything in a helter-skelter fashion, avoiding 
hard nuts that I did not like to crack, and 
eagerly devouring what was to my taste. I 
got as little of discipline at school as I did at 
home. Then my dear old friend Mrs. Joseph 
Lyman took me in hand, and I read a great 
deal with her daughters Susan and Catharine. 
Life was full of interest where she was ; she 
kept us on the alert, and made all books de- 
lightful. We always read aloud in her pres- 
ence ; the good woman darning my stockings, 
while I eagerly picked up the treasures that 
fell from her lips like pearls. My mother 
wished me to teach when I left school, but of 
course I was trained for nothing of that sort, 
and in truth I do not think I ever could have 
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been fitted for a teacher. I remember meet- 
ing my dear old teacher Miss Steams after I 
was well grown up, and the serious, almost 
pained, look which came into her face when 
she asked me what I was doing; and when I 
replied "Nothing," she looked more grieved, 
as she said, " Talents wasted, time misspent/* 
I richly deserved the rebuke, and it went 
straight home to my conscience. 

We had not many holidays, — Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, and rarely a vacation 
of more than three weeks. May Day was a 
joyful anniversary. The day before we spent 
in gathering wild flowers, which grew abun- 
dantly and in great variety on the hills and in 
the meadows, — adder' s-tongue, violets white 
and blue, Dutchman's breeches, bloodroot, 
trillium, hepatica, and arbutus. We scoured 
the country to get a great variety, and tied 
them up in bunches to hang on the doors of 
our friends' houses. When Dr. Austin Flint 
came home with his bride, we carried them the 
finest offering of all, and Miss Stearns wrote 
our " Motto ** in Latin : " She to thee is 
sweeter than the thyme of Hybla, fairer than 
the lily, and more beautiful than the white 
ivy." 

The Fourth of July was always celebrated by 
an out-of-door tea-party, either in the woods or 
meadows. The tables were spread under the 
trees, the tablecloths trimmed with wreaths of 
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oak leaves ; there was cake of the nicest, home- 
made always, the loaves beautifully frosted 
and trimmed with flowers. My mother's was 
always to me the most beautiful of all, with 
frosting white as snow, and trimmed with a 
wreath of cedar, with its lovely blue berries. 
Vases of July lilies and smoke-tree adorned 
the tables, and to-day the fragrance of these 
flowers recalls the old '' tea-party " as vividly as 
if it happened yesterday. The most beautiful 
girls were chosen to preside at the tables, and 
they were very beautiful, for Northampton at 
that time was famous for its handsome women, 
dressed in simple white muslins, trimmed with 
delicate vines, oats, and wild roses. The young 
men were ushers and introduced the guests, 
and seats were brought from the town hall, 
so that all could be made comfortable, and 
there was dancing on the green, and gener- 
ally in a hall in the evening. Young and old 
all danced, sociable cotillons or jolly contra- 
dances ; waltzing was a rare accomplishment 
and not much indulged in. 

Christmas and New Year's were observed, 
but by no means universally. We always hung 
up our stockings Christmas eve, and waked up 
very early to feel of them in the dark. Small 
treasures they contained, nuts and raisins, a 
little candy, a ninepence, and a book. How 
we huddled around the fire as soon as it was 
lighted, to examine our gifts.' I, impatient 
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and eager to see all at a glance ; my sister 
patient and careful, putting a handkerchief un- 
der her book and turning the leaves over one 
by one, as tenderly and considerately as if they 
had been living things, which might wither at 
a touch. 

Thanksgiving was never a very pleasant day 
for me. I used to watch the stage crowded 
with passengers drive up to the houses of my 
friends, the driver blowing his tin horn till the 
hills echoed with the music ; mothers and ba- 
bies and little children coming home, and the 
houses sending up shouts of welcome. I went 
home with lagging steps and tears in my eyes, 
for we had nobody to come to us. Roast tur- 
key, sweetened chicken pie, — a rare old dish 
such as my father's mother used to make, — 
shoals of pies — mince, apple, squash, and cran- 
berry tarts — all were made ready; but our 
guests were always the poor, the homeless, the 
forlorn, old and careworn, to whom good Chris- 
tians gave a hearty welcome, but they were by 
no manner of means interesting to a hungry 
child. So the day was a disappointment, but 
in my early childhood the evening was spent 
at the house of our good minister, Mr. Hall, 
and that was jolly beyond anything. Mr. Hall 
was full of vivacity, and full of resources, of 
games and all manner of entertainments ; not 
one minute dragged. I forgot the minister 
when Mr. Hall played with the little folks; 
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forgot the halo which I always saw around his 
head of a Sunday, and his solemn, deep-toned 
voice; for that night he was a real living, 
breathing man, taking the little children in his 
arms and blessing them with a frolic One 
Thanksgiving Day came a great storm ; my 
new plaid dress, trimmed with red ribbons, was 
laid out on the bed, clean stockings and new 
shoes, as tempting to me as any bride's outfit 
ever was to her, and lo ! as the day declined 
the sky grew darker and the snow whirled into 
great drifts, and we were told we could not 
go ; that it was impossible for us to take 
that long walk. I protested with tears and 
groans, but it did no good, and I went to bed 
sick with grief and disappointment ; while my 
gentle sister sat peaceful and serene, submit- 
ting without a murmur to that, as she did to 
every disappointment in her later life. With 
me it was a clap of thunder, a flash of light- 
ning, floods of tears, but the clearing was beau- 
tiful. 

The making ready for Thanksgiving was a 
delight I was allowed to grind the spices in 
the old iron mill, after the taste of the coflfee 
had been destroyed by grinding crackers ; to 
look over the raisins, pare the apples, and 
make myself generally useful, though I was 
all the time sadly in the way, full of talk and 
general hilarity, and a good deal " under foot" 
The big brick oven was heated again and again, 
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and the house was filled with the odor of the 
cooking. 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoons we 
passed with our young friends or had them 
to visit us. Sometimes I carried a message 
that "I was to be sent home if I was not 
wanted." I think that dreadful thing never 
happened. It was my special pleasure to visit 
my dear friend Susan Lyman, whom I wor- 
shiped for her beauty and her inward grace. 
I never thought of her as quite belonging to 
this world, and I listened to her words as I did 
to holy stories in the Bible. Her voice was 
low and always in the minor key, but her sto- 
ries, which she wrote out neatly for Katy and 
me, were full of interest. I reverenced her as 
a Catholic does his saint. It was easy to be 
good in her presence ; impatience, unrest, tem- 
per, all fled away, and my only fear of hell was 
the dread that in atiother world she would 
know me as I was. She was a dreamy child, 
living mostly in an ideal world, which to me 
was most holy ground. We used to get to- 
gether in a big square bookcase in her mother's 
bedroom, sitting on the lower shelf, listening 
to her voice and watching from the windows 
the beautiful shining leaves of the acacia wav- 
ing over the green grass. 

Our lives have drifted far apart, but our 
hearts will always be one. The dream of her 
childhood has flowered into a life of devotion 
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to the poor and the needy, and for this cause 
will she leave all others and serve her fellow 
men while God spares her rich and useful life. 
The servants of our family were sturdy, self- 
reliant independent Yankee women, who would 
have scorned to be called servants, but whose 
faithfulness made up for all grace of manner. 
They were always to be trusted. They planned 
their work after their own fashion, and were 
invariably dressed neatly, with work all done, 
by two o'clock in the afternoon. They would 
have counted it a great hardship not to be able 
to do that, and they generally managed wisely, 
beginning their day's work early in the morn- 
ing, and using their brains so as to accomplish 
their duties within the time they proposed to 
themselves. They were very impatient with 
anything they considered an infringement of 
their rights, and often saucy and impertinent ; 
but in sickness they were ready to work all 
day and nurse all night, and then their real 
womanly tenderness found full vent. I recall 
many of them, with their hard, sharp Yankee 
faces, and curious old-fashioned names, Sabina 
and Orpah, Naomi and Thankful, and many 
another. They were very kind to me, though 
I dare say I made them no end of trouble, with 
my thoughtlessness and desire to try all sorts 
of experiments in cooking and cleaning, and 
with no patience to finish the thing commenced. 
I spent many happy hours in the old kitchen, 
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which was sunny and bright in the summer, 
and in the winter lighted up with the big, blaz- 
ing fire in the open fireplace. The old wooden 
"settle " was drawn up into the warmest cor- 
ner, and it was a great treat of a Sunday even- 
ing to stay with any one who had a lover, who 
was sure to come "courting " on that evening 
of all others. Then they were dressed in their 
best and ready for company, and the whole 
thing was delightful to me. Mighty little talk- 
ing was done ; the man was sure to be shy and 
awkward, the woman coquettish enough not to 
help him on ; so they held converse with sly 
looks at each other, occasionally holding each 
other's hands, looking very conscious and un- 
comfortable all the time and no doubt wish- 
ing me a hundred miles away. I well rem^n- 
ber one really beautiful girl, Hannah R., with 
sparkling black eyes full of merriment ; a clear 
brunette with brilliant color, a firm mouth 
which dimpled round the corners, and hair as 
black as a raven's wing, that rippled all over 
her head and broke out in lovely little curls 
whenever it found a chance. It pleased me to 
take out the big comb which held it so tightly, 
and let the whole mass fall in its own pretty 
way all over her shoulders. Then the lover 
smiled and his eyes twinkled, and I got a pretty 
sharp rebuke, but I think I quite understood 
that no harm was done. There was another. 
Thankful W., a perfect specimen of a Yankee 
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with straight, firmly closed lips, sharp nose, 
very red at the end, eyes often full of angry 
tears, and with the sharpest of tongues ; but 
the tears quickly melted into waters of re- 
pentance, and the apology followed the sharp 
word so quickly that one had no chance to feel 
insulted. Her devotion to my mother, whose 
physical weakness appealed strongly to her 
pity, though she half despised it, was un- 
bounded, and for years after she left us she 
would come at any time when there was ill- 
ness in the family and serve us as faithfully 
as any child could have done. In the summer 
she often worked out of doors, cutting broom- 
corn, and took great pride in doing more work 
in one day than any man was able to do. Her 
hands were as hard as her face, but they were 
capable of the gentlest ministries. To all 
these women my mother was the most faith- 
ful of friends, and they trusted and loved her 
accordingly. 

The jail, as well as the kitchen, was a place 
of refuge for me. I almost invariably was my 
father's companion when he visited the pris- 
oners, which he did two or three times a week ; 
and after he became an old man my sister and 
I did a full share of his work and all his writ- 
ing, so we were often called up at night, and 
attended to all the business with the deputy 
sheriffs, who seemed to me the most hard- 
hearted of men. Violent drunken men were 
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often brought, and women a thousand times 
worse, with sometimes two or three children 
hanging on their skirts, — still feeling the mo- 
ther's love back of all the beastliness. The 
rooms in the jail were large, holding two or 
three persons, furnished with wooden bunks, 
but always with plenty of comfortable bed- 
clothing, and in each room was a small open 
fireplace in which charcoal was burned. The 
best of the rooms was given to the debtors, and 
I sometimes spent a whole afternoon locked up 
with them, and a very happy time I had. They 
read to me, told me stories, drew pictures for 
me, and cut paper into wonderful designs, with 
doves and loves and hearts and darts, which 
even to-day would not make unworthy valen- 
tines. Sometimes, but rarely, I made friends 
with the " criminals." My father was a true 
friend to all, and my mother was a faithful 
mother to all. The days when those prison- 
ers who had been tried and sentenced to state- 
prison were carried away were very black days 
to us. We all assembled to say good-by, and 
mother had a choice breakfast provided for 
them. The big black wagon in which they 
were driven off was a lasting horror to me ; 
I cannot bear to think of it even now. We 
always parted with tears. 

In those days no provision was made for the 
insane who became dangerous, except putting 
them in jail. Their coming was a great hor- 
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ror to all of us ; we felt the great wrong and 
injustice of it. I well remember Miss Dix's 
first visit of investigation, and how cheered we 
were when she revealed her plan and we saw a 
better outlook for the future. She was a most 
enthusiastic woman, full of faith and courage. 
A few years ago I received a letter from her 
in regard to some charitable matter ; a shower 
of fragrant lavender seeds fell from it with a 
faint, sweet perfume, which seemed like a remi- 
niscence of the old times. I wrote her a letter 
of grateful remembrance from the bottom of 
my heart. 

I used sometimes to shiver with fear when 
my father and I were locked inside to examine 
the rooms of these crazy persons, but I could 
not endure to let him go alone, and I followed 
him as close as his shadow. It was the fashion 
in those days, as it is to-day, to criticise any 
person holding an office, and very unkind 
things were said about my father's treatment 
of the insane. There was simply nothing left 
for him to do but make them as comforta- 
ble as possible. A family of maiden women, 
well past middle life, at one time rose up in 
behalf of a very troublesome insane woman. 
They came frequently to see her, and at last 
in great indignation pronounced her perfectly 
reasonable, and claimed that she was wrongly 
imprisoned. They offered to take her into 
their own family and provide for her there, 
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where she could have her freedom ; and they 
carried their point and obtained leave to do so. 
The woman, with the cunning of the insane, 
for a few days kept the peace till " washing- 
day " came, when she took first one and then 
another of the three sisters and held their 
heads under the water in the tubs till they 
were nearly strangled. Then they meekly 
sent her back, and great was my joy that my 
father was vindicated. 



Ill 

How can I give to you, my friend, the story 
of my sister ? She was so very near to me, — 
the joy of my heart and the light of my life. 
She is so near to me to-day, so interwoven 
with myself, that I can hardly think of myself 
without her. I see her, a pale fair child, with 
lovely brown eyes, a sweet rare voice, and gen- 
tle, gracious ways that won all hearts. She 
seemed to come straight from the hand of 
God, full of all tender and womanly graces. 
She was gentle but firm, tender but wise, lov- 
ing but never requiring a return : a blessing to 
all about her, fitting into all their needs with 
a strange unconsciousness of self, such as I 
never saw in anybody else. To me she was a 
blessing beyond all price. She guided me so 
gently, led me by the hand when I was wander- 
ing, soothed the troubled waters that rushed 
over me at times like a tempest. She was 
always patient, always perfectly true, bearing 
all her burdens without knowing it, filling the 
whole house with light and peace. She was 
very near and dear to my mother, lightening 
all our cares ; a faithful helper, a never-tiring, 
tender nurse, alwa)rs obedient, and always to 
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be depended on. My father took her as he did 
the daily sunshine, as if it was his right, but I 
think he knew what a treasure he held in his 
hand. 

I cannot remember when I did not worship 
beauty, — the green meadows; the sparkling 
river; the holy, solemn mountains, telling a 
new story every hour of the day in the chang- 
ing light and shadow; flowers; sweet young 
babies, and most of all a beautiful human face. 
How much of this was innate, how much was 
due to my sister's training in my earliest days, 
I can never tell ; but well I know I first learned 
to look at the world through her eyes. She 
had a quick sense of proportion, of color, and 
of the inner beauty which one learns by the 
heart and not by the eyes. She kept me, when 
I was very young, alive to all this. In front 
of our house was a beautiful green meadow 
through which a gentle little brook wandered. 
It was bordered by big buttonball-trees, and 
at haymaking time it was a harvest of living 
green. The haymakers, in their white shirt- 
sleeves, with their glittering scythes, made 
music all day, and filled the air with the fra- 
grance of the freshly cut grass. She taught 
me how to enjoy all this, from the long morn- 
ing shadows, as they stretched over the field, 
when the birds sang and the dew glistened on 
every blade of grass, to the still noontide, when 
all was hushed ; till the sunset light deepened 
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all the beauty and made the grass glow with 
color, and the robins gathered to their nests, 
singing their sweet good-night. She told me 
the secret of the mountains ; and when I was 
a very little child she took me by the hand 
and led me to the top of Mount Holyoke, 
where I was to see the glory of God stretched 
beneath my feet. I shall never forget the feel- 
ing of awe and mystery which took possession 
of me when we started on our tramp. Then 
I longed to rush after every bird and butterfly, 
but she held me fast, saving my strength for 
the rough mountain climbing. We crossed 
Hockanum Ferry in the queer old horse-ferry 
boat, and I felt as if we were indeed on the 
great deep. Then through the fields and woods 
at the foot of the mountain, full of strange and 
tempting wild flowers. I longed to look back 
and see the wonderful view, but she restrained 
me till we came to the first point elevated 
enough to give us a near view of the whole 
lovely panorama. I had walked on, holding 
her hand tightly, and sometimes shutting my 
eyes, lest I should be tempted to disobey her. 
Then when I was bidden I took a long, long 
look, and fixed a picture in my soul which I shall 
never forget Then on we went, scrambling 
over the rough stones, which made hard climb- 
ing for my little feet, often sitting down to 
rest in the fragrant woods, till we reached the 
very summit, and then I felt that I beheld all 
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the glory of the world and the wonder of it 
There was no house there at that time, only a 
little shanty, and we spent the livelong day 
gathering harebells, wandering among the 
rocks and in the woods, eating our simple 
luncheon under the trees, and returning late 
in the afternoon, with aching feet, tired and 
weary enough. That day I spent in Paradise, 
and she was my only companion. 

She showed her love for us by deeds, not 
words. I longed for words, but they never 
came, nor was she demonstrative in any way. 
I longed to be petted and made much of, as 
children do, but I rarely got that. It was not 
her way. Her own sorrows she bore patiently 
and quietly, never asking, nor, I believe, need- 
ing sympathy. She was very reticent and per- 
fectly self-contained. When I felt that she 
had been neglected or ill-treated in any way, I 
was furious with indignation. She hushed me 
with a word, and I never dared to allude to the 
subject again. Once I went to bed in a storm 
of childish grief. She stayed with me till I 
was quiet, and when I wakened I found myself 
lying in her arms, and I knew that she was 
awake and watching over me. How pleased 
and comforted I was ! but I dared not move, 
lest I should slip away from her into loneli- 
ness. 

I told her all my childish loves, for the boys 
were fond of me, and I, not having a brother, 
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loved them dearly in return, felt very proud 
of their kindness to me, and thought them 
very grand and manly. One of my boy friends 
always in the winter drew me to and from 
d^icing-school on his sled, tucking my cloak 
nicely about my feet, and bringing me safe 
home in the early evening. We were not 
allowed any intercourse with the boys at the 
Round-hill School till in the latter days, just 
before the school was broken up. I had my 
special friend there, and was very proud and 
happy because he dared to take off his cap 
when he met me, in the presence of the 
teachars, who always walked with the boys to 
keep them out of mischief. This young friend 
was a charming boy, and he gave me beauti- 
ful gifts, flowers and books, which my mother 
allowed me to receive ; and he sent me often 
pleasant little notes, which I always persuaded 
my sister to answer because I thought her 
handwriting better than mine. These early 
friendships with boys were a great pleasure to 
me, and I think they never did me any harm. 
My sister always sympathized with me in 
them. 

Years went on, and the pale child grew into 
a most beautiful young woman. Color came 
into her cheeks, her eyes grew deep and ten- 
der, her face was framed in soft light-brown 
curls. Her figure was slight and graceful, and 
her limbs perfect. How I rejoiced in her 
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beauty and in the admiration which she re- 
ceived everywhere! She was always loved, 
but now she was admired as well. It was a 
rare beauty such as one seldom sees, not bril- 
liant, but satisfying the soul. She was not 
married till a year after I was ; then for a year 
we were separated, and after that we made a 
home, together with my parents, in Spring- 
field. It was her house we lived in, and all 
was ordered by her. 

After two years her husband built a house 
on Maple Street, and, our father and mother 
having died, my own family made one with 
hers. Six weeks after moving into the new 
home her husband died, and from that time on 
for nearly thirty years we grew nearer and 
dearer to each other. She bore the loss of 
her husband as she bore all sorrow, steadily 
and patiently. My husband she loved as one 
rarely loves an own brother ; he was her most 
devoted, faithful friend, and there was never 
a cloud between them. He managed all her 
business afifairs, so that she gave no thought 
to them, trusting him as she did her own hus- 
band. We lived absolutely one life together. 
It was a sort of triple marriage, and an arrange- 
ment perfect in all its fittings. She went on 
our wedding journey with us, and we were 
so completely one that even in those earliest 
days of my marriage my life was sweeter and 
fuller when she was near to me. Our children 
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grew up together like one family, with almost 
no jar or discord. I think there was never a 
happier home. Housekeeping was no trouble 
to my sister; everything moved in harmony 
for her. We spent a good deal of time driv- 
ing together. My husband was away from 
home a great deal, kept away by his business, 
building bridges all over the country; and 
afterward being a State Railroad Commis- 
sioner, he was much of the time in Boston. 
He always kept a horse for our special use, 
and well we learned all the beautiful haunts 
in the neighborhood. We gathered each wild 
flower in its season, knew each lovely view by 
heart, seeing it in the tender bloom of spring 
mistiness, in the glow of summer, in the bril- 
liant autumn days, and when all was buried 
under the winter snow. When the children 
were little they were our companions. As they 
grew older we drove by ourselves. When my 
husband was at home we had beautiful drives 
with him, and many a charming journey, which 
he always planned and enjoyed as much as 
we did. These were happy, happy years, — 
nobody dreamed how full and perfect our life 
was, though everybody felt the charm of our 
home, the home fashioned and made sacred by 
her. 

At last sickness came, and I quaked and 
trembled. Slowly the light faded from her 
eyes and the color from her cheeks, her step 
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lagged, her outside work was given up, and 
the little band gathered closer together. She 
was always loving, always cheerful, with no 
invalid ways, but hearty and brave to the 
very last. Still the drives were kept up, 
but the feeble hands could no longer hold 
the reins, and she slowly relinquished the 
driving and went out with her son. Then 
there came a day when strength failed utterly, 
and she laid herself down never to rise from 
her bed, refusing all assistance, but wearing a 
brave face and speaking in a full and cheerful 
voice. Only a few days were left, she talking 
bravely almost to the very last. When she 
knew that many friends called to inquire for 
her, she said, smiling, " Tell them that I shall 
not die just yet." Two days before the last 
Dr. Smith came in the early afternoon to see 
her. He drew up the curtain so that the light 
from the window shone full on her face, then 
stood for a moment transfixed. At last he 
said, " Mrs. Briggs, come and see your sister. 
She is like a beautiful young girl." And so it 
was ; every trace of pain, of age, of weariness, 
had fled, and she lay on her deathbed beauti- 
ful as an angel. 

The next day she called me to her early in 
the morning and said, " Caroline, I must go. 
I have tried hard to live for your sake and for 
Dwight's. I longed to see you through, but 
it cannot be so." She had already made her 
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will, without telling me, lest it should pain me ; 
but there were a f^w friends to be especially 
remembered, and she gave me such direc- 
tions as she wished in regard to them. After- 
wards she saw a few near friends, giving them 
some little remembrance and bidding them a 
cheerful good-by. Not a tear was shed in 
her room ; it seemed glorified with a heavenly 
peace and joy. I read aloud to her a few let- 
ters written by friends who knew that the end 
was near. She smiled and understood it all, 
then said, " Now I will finish the story I was 
reading and go to sleep." And she did so. 
In the twilight, you, my dear friend, called, 
and she said, "Yes, I would like to see Mr. 
M." You sat by that western window and 
saw the soft twilight gather over the sweet 
earth and her dear face. Few words were 
said after that. Suffering came, sharp and 
terrible, but it lasted for a short time, and 
she only grieved that we must see her suffer. 
The ne^ day she became unconscious, and fell 
asleep quietly before the sun set.^ In those 
last few days she gave full and free expression 
to all her love for me. Then I realized that 
even as I loved I had been loved, and neither 
time nor death nor any other thing can ever 
separate me from my own. She gave herself 
to me then, fully, freely, and without reserve, 
and the prayer of my life was answered. 

1 May 2, 1879. 
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These lines of Loweirs, " Iren6," have always 
reminded me of my sister : — 

Hers is a spirit deep and crystal-clear ; 
Calmly beneath her earnest face it lies, 
Free without boldness, meek without a fear, 
Quicker to look than speak its sjrmpathies, . . . 

So circled lives she with Love's holy light, 
That from the shade of self she walketh free ; . . • 
She hath a natural, wise sincerity, 
A simple truthfulness, and these have lent her 
A dignity as moveless as the centre, 
So that no influence of earth can stir 
Her steadfast courage, nor can take away 
The holy peacefulness, which night and day 
Unto her queenly soul doth minister. 

Most gentle is she ; her large charity 
(An all unwitting, childlike gift in her) 
Not freer is to give than meek to bear. 
And, though herself not unacquaint with care, 
Hath in her heart wide room for all that be ; — ... 
Cloudless forever is her brow serene. 
Speaking calm hope and trust within her, whence 
Welleth a noiseless spring of patience. 
That keepeth all her life so fresh and green 
And full of holiness, that every look. 
The greatness of her woman's soul revealing. 
Unto me bringeth blessing, and a feeling 
As when I read in God's own holy book. 

A graciousness in giving that doth make 
The small'st gift greatest, and a sense most meek 
Of worthiness, that doth not fear to take 
From others, but which always fears to speak 
Its thanks in utterance, for the giver's ssie ; — 
The deep religion of a thankful heart. 
Which rests instinctively in Heaven's clear law 
With a full peace, that never can depart 
From its own steadfastness ; — a holy awe 
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For holy things, — not those which men call holy, 

But such as are revealed to the eyes 

Of a true woman's soul bent down and lowly. . . , 

No want of faith, that chills with sidelong eye, 
Hath she ; no jealousy, no Levite pride 
That passeth t^ upon the other side; 
For in her soul there never dwelt a lie. . . . 

like a lone star through riven storm-clouds seen 
By sailors, tempest-tost upon the sea. 
Telling of rest and peaceful heavens nigh. 
Unto my soul her star-like soul hath been. 
Her sight as full of hope and calm to me. 



IV 

I WAS as a child a strange mixture of bravery 
and timidity, too impulsive to withhold speech 
when my feelings were injured or when I saw 
injustice done to others, but much too proud 
to let my inner thought be seen. So I was 
often considered rude and aggressive when 
real tenderness lay in the bottom of my heart. 
Often a harsh word covered the deepest feel- 
ing. I lived on the heights and in the depths 
by turns, was passionate in my loves and strong 
in my dislikes, quick-tempered and altogether 
undisciplined. Anger never abided long with 
me. In the morning I would resolve never to 
speak to a young friend again, and evening 
found me with my arms around her neck, all 
the trouble forgiven and forgotten. I could 
brave anything for those I loved, — do every- 
thing but exercise self-control enough not to 
wound them by an angry word. My life 
seemed made up of fiery words and deep con- 
trition. Alas I it was hard to make the self- 
reproach understood, and heal the wounds I 
made so thoughtlessly. I longed for love, 
craved it as one pants for air to breathe ; hun- 
gered and thirsted for a tender word or a 
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caress — most of all from my sister, whose 
reticence was such a strange mystery to me. 
This hunger for love made me a very jealous 
child, and though nobody suspected it I believe 
jealousy to have been the crowning sin of my 
young days. When I was about fifteen years 
old I read " Deerbrook/' by Miss Martineau, 
and for the first time after reading it I under- 
stood myself, and for the first time in my life 
was ready to make full and free confession 
to those I loved best for every hard word I 
had spoken from my childhood up. It was a 
strange revelation that that book made to me 
of myself, and it made an impression on me 
that I never forgot 

I was full of imaginary terrors, not often of 
real dangers, but of darkness^ an aurora, the 
blazing sun in a clear sky, and most of all 
of anything connected with death. The old 
burjdng-groimd was a horror to me, with the 
tottering headstones, the brambles, the neg- 
lect, the stillness, and the loneliness. Then 
it seemed to me all love died, as well as all life, 
and it froze my heart to think of it. When a 
baby was snatched away from loving arms and 
tender care, I could hardly forgive the God 
who permitted it. Everything connected with 
death in those days was bare and repulsive, 
hard and cold. When I was only five or 
six years old, a little playmate died- of croup, 
and the children were taken to see her. She 
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was a very beautiful child, and I worshiped 
her for her great beauty as well as for her 
sweetness. We were taken into her little bed- 
room, where all the clothing was removed from 
the bed, and she was laid on a board; her 
beautiful long curls were cut off, and the little 
white form lay there so stifE and stark and 
pale, so unlike the living, breathing, exquisite 
child, that I felt as if all life had indeed gone 
out forever. They opened the neck of her 
little nightdress, and showed us where there 
had been a large blister, — in fact, did every- 
thing to make the thing horrible. On a table 
were bottles of medicine and other parapher- 
nalia of a sick-room ; not a flower, not a soft 
drapery anywhere. From that day I never 
looked on the dead again till I was a woman, 
and my own baby was the first dead person 
I ever touched. How different it all was then ; 
how I shrank from the thought of letting any 
one else dress my beautiful child for the last 
time; and how lovely he was in that sweet 
sleep, the dimpled arms crossed over his bosom, 
the chubby hands holding a bunch of red gera- 
niums, his own favorite flower. How pleased 
I was to put on him his prettiest dress and sit 
close beside his crib all day, full of the thought 
of the comfort and joy he had been to us. I 
wondered how I could let him ever be put out 
of my sight ; but when I laid him in his little 
coffin I realized that I had given up my child 
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into safer and tenderer care, and the grave lost 
its sting. The old horror of death never re- 
turned to me. 

So little was explained to children in those 
days that the imagination was allowed full play 
without any guidance. The simplest facts of 
life were left to be guessed at. Children hun- 
gered and thirsted to be told a little of all the 
mystery that surrounded them, but were al- 
ways hushed, never trusted. It was a fearful 
mistake and led to untold mischief. A know- 
ledge of the law and order that governs the 
universe is a rich boon to a child as to the 
wisest philosopher. A God of chaos is a fear- 
ful thing to worship. 

I was allowed a candle when I went to bed, 
but it was given me under protest. I think I 
should have died of fright without it The 
old house in which we lived was full of 
strange sounds, haunted by troops of rats, that 
made havoc with all food, and played their 
queer gambols from night till morning. When 
the floors were removed there were found 
layer after layer of nutshells, which seemed 
like the accumulation of ages. But I was not 
afraid of the rats, though I might well have 
been, for one night they gnawed through my 
nightgown sleeve and bit my elbow. Some- 
times in the morning we found our pincushion 
had disappeared ; then following a little track 
of bran on the floor, found the cover half 
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pulled through the hole and all the stuffing 
gone. It was not the real live rats that fright- 
ened me, but the strange mysterious sounds 
that made me creep all over with terror. 

Sunday was my b^te-noir. How I dreaded 
it ! At sunset Saturday night the strait-jacket 
was put on. Then all the joy of life was laid 
aside ; the dolls hushed, playthings (even the 
pious Noah*s ark) put carefully out of sight, 
all the pleasant books shut up for twenty-four 
hours. The tough Sunday-school lesson was 
brought and groaned over. The wildest dissi- 
pation was the repeating of hymns, which I 
abhorred, and at last there was nothing to do 
but take to the bed, where at least we could 
tell each other fairy stories. A late breakfast 
Simday morning ; there was good enough rea- 
son for making the day short, for I am sure if 
it was a hard day for me, it was a harder one 
for all who had charge of me. First we must 
be neatly dressed and kept in order, which 
meant sitting as quietly as possible in our little 
chairs and making another vain attempt at 
the Sunday-school lesson. All the time I was 
struggling for my freedom, now and then steal- 
ing a story book from some hidden place, but 
always caught in the theft by my grandmother, 
and severely rebuked ; great wonder expressed 
whether such a rebellious child would ever get 
on in this world, or find a place in the next ; 
angry tears, impertinent words^ and then an- 
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Other attempt to be good and sit still, while 
my heart was clamoring for all the freedom 
of the house and all the beauty out of doors. 
Then the church bells rang, and they were 
listened for eagerly, for they brought change. 
I was pleased to be well dressed and very 
happy to sit close beside my mother for a 
little while, for I almost never had a chance 
to do that ; but I soon got tired of it. The 
bass viol made me shiver and creep with a 
strange horror, and somebody had told me of 
a little closet behind the choir where the sing- 
ing-books were kept, and which could be used 
for a hiding-place for disobedient children, and 
where it was possible they might be kept all 
night. ~ Then I would be for a few minutes 
absorbed by the minister, who looked so strange 
in his black surplice and white bands, and who 
always seemed to me to wear a halo round his 
head. Lucky I was when I grew tired enough 
to drop asleep with my head in my mother's 
lap, and so forget all about where I was. What 
a relief it was to stand up and hear the benedic- 
tion and take a little stretch before Sunday 
school 1 Generally this teaching was as dry 
as apples of Sodom, but I well remember some 
teachers of whom I grew very fond. There 
was one beautiful woman whom I almost wor- 
shiped while she taught us in her gentle fashion 
that seemed to me angelic; but it was the 
fascination of the teacher and not the teaching 
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that held me fast. There was another wise 
woman who taught us about the world we 
lived in, and brought us the first microscope I 
ever saw, and showed us the little leaf folded 
up so snugly in a dry bean. I lived on that 
wonder for many a day. 

Then came dinner, and what was to become 
of me through the livelong afternoon ? Wisely 
and well my mother decided to let me run like 
a young calf in the meadow back of the house. 
So the nice clothes were all taken off, and I 
was given my freedom. I thank God for that 
every year of my life. Then I first learned 
what worship meant ; then I learned the reve- 
lation written all over this fair world. I can 
see it all, — the hillsides, which were a home 
for the first houstonias and violets, where the 
golden dandelions glowed in the grass and in 
a few days put on their fairy caps and blew 
away. Beautiful gnarled old apple-trees were 
scattered about here and there, a mass of rosy 
bloom in the springtime, and the hardest and 
sourest of the fruit were like apples of Eden. 
There were clumps of barberry bushes, with 
their pretty hanging blossoms, and fruit as 
red as rubies ; flags near the river bank, so 
cool and sweet ; now and then a rich plume 
of scarlet cardinal flower. Hidden away in a 
corner a few clusters of white strawberry plants 
found a foothold. Robins, orioles, bobolinks, 
ants, and brilliant butterflies, — each and all 
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revealed themselves to me as coming straight 
from the living God, a God I could never feel 
nor understand in books, but who came so 
near to me in the midst of all this life and 
beauty that I felt always led safely by his 
hand, — a real life, and the life of all life. 

I do not mean that I understood all this in 
my early childhood, but I know it all now, and 
did, long before I arrived at womanhood. How 
poor seems the Sunday teaching compared 
with it ! The God I could love and worship 
could never be shut up between the covers of 
a book, and fortunate it was for me that I was 
allowed to find Him out after my own fashion. 

At the foot of this meadow ran the beautiful 
** Licking Water," a branch of the Connecti- 
cut. How clearly the pebbles showed as the 
silver water rippled over them at noontide ! 
I fancied them real gems, and often cracked 
them open, expecting to find gold and dia- 
monds. There I built dams, made ponds and 
islands ; and there I watched the evening 
shadows deepen, and the river became a beau- 
tiful picture painted by the great artist. How 
little any one knew of the lesson I learned 
there day by day ! How little I knew it my- 
self. 

The Sunday closed with an early tea and 
prayers read by my father immediately after, 
instead of the nine o'clock service on other 
days. Then I sat by the window and watched 
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most impatiently for the sun to go down. How 
I longed to hurry it ! But at last it sank out 
of sight in the west, and the irksome day was 
over. Then all the story books were drawn 
forthi all the dolls waked up, and life went on 
again with a new relish. 



It seems to me, in looking back on my 
early days, that there was much more individ- 
uality in the people about me than we find 
nowadays. Each person and family make a 
distinct and complete picture in my mind, and 
I think of them as individuals and families and 
not as a community. Railroads smd money 
have brought the world so near each other 
now that all are stamped, as it were, in one 
pattern. We look on the mass of mankind 
and hear and know of all that concerns them 
before we have finished our breakfast, and the 
big family likeness has become uppermost, 
and the individuality has died out. I think 
we have lost something as well as gained in 
these latter days. 

[A group of spirited portraits, inspired by 
love and admiration, is omitted here, from 
regard to scruples which the Editor must con- 
sider, though he cannot share.] 

On a beautiful spot near the church stood 
the house of Mr. Eben Hunt. This house in 
my very early days seemed to me the perfec- 
tion oi beauty. The grounds were well kept 
and adorned with lovely roses and many flow- 
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ering shrubs. I particularly remember large 
bushes of the " monthly rose," whose clusters 
of pink blossoms lasted till late in the fall and 
were always delightful, and big white azaleas, 
whose spicy fragrance filled the air of a summer 
evening, and a fine apple orchard, where the 
ground was blue with violets in the spring, and 
where we were allowed to gather them freely. 
Mr. Hunt was a druggist ; a silent, reserved 
man ; Mrs. Hunt was a descendant of the Hen- 
shaw family, an old and rather aristocratic fam- 
ily who had lived many years in Northampton. 
She was a woman of good mind and fine dig- 
nified presence and large hospitality. Their 
house was more tasteful than any other in the 
village, better furnished, with ornaments and 
pictures, and always decorated with tastefully 
arranged flowers. There were in this family 
two sons and four daughters, all well trained 
and well educated, with fine manners, which 
savored a little of aristocracy. The elder daugh- 
ter died in middle life. She was a fine, con- 
scientious woman, and was for many years 
my Sunday-school teacher. I am sure I must 
have been a thorn in her side ; for she wished 
to make the Sunday school a " confessional," 
she being the '* Mother ; " but I rarely confessed 
my wrong-doing to anybody. They were warm 
friends of John S. Dwight ; had a great deal to 
do with his settling among us, and mourned 
deeply over his departure. They were known 
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and rather feared as " Transcendentalists," and 
Sarah, the second daughter, became an inti- 
mate friend of Theodore Parker, and was with 
him when he died. I well remember when a 
mere child how Mrs. Hunt, who was then my 
teacher, brought a magnifying glass to Sun- 
day school and showed us the little leaf germ 
in a split bean. The revelation of God in that 
life was more real to me than all the Bible 
teaching. 

Dr. Seeger's family were members of our 
society, though I do not think he ever went 
to church. He was a German and was edu- 
cated in his own country, — a little round man 
with a cherry-colored face, and head like a bul- 
let. Nobody imderstood him. He had his own 
views of this life and the next, of God and his 
fellow men ; but he was a successful physician, 
particularly in lung diseases, which he treated 
more successfully than any doctor in the neigh- 
borhood and after a very peculiar method of 
his own. He was a man of strict integrity and 
finely educated, but he never made himself 
an American in any sense of the word. His 
daughters were fine women, with well-trained 
minds, and were much in society. His son. 
Dr. Edwin Seeger, settled in Springfield. 

Mr. Samuel Whitmarsh's family were at one 
time a power in the village. He came from 
Boston and established himself on a very beau- 
tiful spot of ground known as "Fort Hill." 
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There he built a large and what was then 
considered handsome house ; had a fine gar- 
den and a lovely conservatory which led out 
of a parlor door. Everything grew in the 
ground : beautiful vines covered the walls, there 
were no disfiguring pots, but it seemed like 
walking into a pleasant summer garden. One 
winter a bank of green grass grew there, and 
birds were flying overhead, and the whole 
atmosphere was so summer-like that one could 
easily forget all the frost and snow outside. 
This place was a great treat to us, who were 
completely winter-bound and had no flowers 
or greenhouses with which to refresh our- 
selves. The Whitmarshes were very hospit- 
able, open-handed, and warm-hearted. Mr. 
Whitmarsh was an enthusiast, and the origina- 
tor of the endeavor to raise silk in this coun- 
try. His wife was a fine woman with a very 
good mind, fond of reading and of the society 
of cultivated persons. She lived and died a 
brave woman, and devoted to her husband. 
Their beautiful house and grounds, with charm- 
ing views of meadows and mountains, attracted 
many visitors, for such places were rare in that 
neighborhood. Mr. Whitmarsh was a wonder- 
ful landscape gardener, and wild flowers and 
shrubs grew and bloomed for him that refused 
to grow for anybody else. 

Dr. Flint was, as I remember him, the lead- 
ing physician in the town ; a vigorous, honest. 
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high-minded man, a genius in his profession, 
and with the faults common to geniuses. He 
was unmethodical in all his business habits, 
rarely collecting his debts, and leaving his fam- 
ily to shift as best they could. He was the 
light and life of every sick-room which he en- 
tered, — a great, sturdy, well-built man, with a 
strong and very beautiful face, with clear blue 
eyes as innocent as a baby's, into which the 
tears came readily, a voice rich and full and 
very sweet, and an assurance of his own power 
that gave strength and assurance to all his pa- 
tients. He was as warm-hearted as any child, 
and as undisciplined, but he was a power every- 
where. I well remember how the sick and 
suffering face of my poor mother lighted up 
at the sight of him, and well do I remember 
how as a little child he was to me the imper- 
sonation of all greatness. Once he was visit- 
ing a servant in our family and considered it 
necessary to bleed her. No grown person 
being at hand, he directed me (a little child) 
to hold the bowl. The sight of the blood, and 
the faintness that came over the patient, fright- 
ened me, and I became very faint. " Don't 
dare to drop that bowl," said he to me in the 
shortest manner, and I held on bravely, though 
I staggered. Then he clapped me on the 
shoulder and said in a hearty voice, " Child, 
you will never be faint at the sight of blood 
again, — thank me for that ; *' and I never was. 
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He was a very skillful surgeon, and in that 
capacity was sent for to all the surrounding 
towns. He was the only man I ever saw in 
whose mouth an oath seemed a blessing. 
There came a sort of benediction along with 
the wicked words, which I could not feel meant 
anything wrong in him. He was very fond of 
the theatre, but never had a chance to see 
acting except in very rare visits to Boston. 
He once went there with a friend to see Fanny 
Ellsler, and became so completely fascinated 
with her wonderful grace that, after a dance, 
when the curtain fell and the house was shaken 
with applause, his cane was heard louder than 
all the clapping, and his voice resounded clear 
and strong, crying out, "Bring on your girl! 
bring on your girl ! " Well do I remember the 
silver quarters and the big sticks of licorice 
with which I was repaid when an ugly tooth 
had to be removed with those terrible turn- 
keys. 

His first wife was a very beautiful woman 
and died soon after her marriage, leaving two 
children. Dr. Austin Flint of New York, and 
Mrs. Jewett, the mother of the actress. Then 
he married a Miss Dwight, of Northampton, 
a young and very delicate girl, and she be- 
came the mother of a large family of children. 
Mrs. Flint was a descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and was brought up in the strictest 
Calvinistic fashion. Dr. Flint was a very free 
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thinker and detested Calvinism from the bot- 
tom of his heart. He never identified himself 
closely with any church, but went to the Uni- 
tarian and took part in the music of the choir. 
When the good Orthodox women brought him 
tracts, as was their custom, he received them 
courteously, and always gave a Unitarian tract 
in return. 

The elder daughter Elizabeth was the stay 
and support of all the family. Often, when 
no more than eleven or twelve years old, she 
came to school after doing a weekly baking in 
the big brick oven, into which every loaf of 
bread had to be introduced and taken out on a 
large iron shovel, as much as her little hands 
could hold, and she must have stood on tiptoe 
to accomplish it all; but she always came well 
prepared with her lessons, eager to learn, faith- 
ful, obedient, and resolved as a grown person 
could be to do her whole duty. Her evenings 
were spent in singing one child after another 
to sleep, and playtime was absolutely a thing 
unknown to her. Yet she did not then, and 
does not now, consider her childhood to have 
been a time of hardship ; but inheriting with 
her mother's blood a stern, puritanical sense 
of duty, she could be entirely satisfied if she 
accomplished that for which she was sent into 
this world. 

When I was still a young girl a family by 
the name of Cochrane came from Boston to 
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Northampton and made a home there in a 
pretty cottage overlooking the " Licking Wa- 
ter," with lovely grounds about it, adorned 
with flowers, and with furnishings and orna- 
ments in the house which were wonderful to 
my childish eyes. The family consisted of 
Mrs. Cochrane and four daughters, one of 
whom was married, but was often at home for 
visits. They were very cultivated and agreeable 
women, and their home was soon a social cen- 
tre in the village. They were very hospitable, 
and also had well-educated tastes, which was an 
unusual thing in our bare New England homes, 
and which enabled them to make a very attrac- 
tive place of their house. The elder daughter, 
Martha, was one of the rarest women I ever 
met. Without the least pretension to beauty, 
she charmed everybody. She had a fine, grace- 
ful, womanly figure, well poised and dignified, 
with a very expressive face, and the most 
beautiful hands I ever saw, — firm, white, and 
well knit, not small, but soft and dimpled as 
a baby's. It was a pleasure to see her use 
them. 

She had a fine, well -trained mind, great 
humor, an exquisite sense of all beauty; a 
power of sarcasm that was held in subjection 
by her kindly heart; a tender and sensitive 
but strong and loyal nature, discriminating and 
appreciative, proud and at the same time hum- 
ble; reverent and religious; never dogmatic 
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and nevCT narrow, but open and free to all 
good influences from natiu-e and from the low- 
liest human life in which Grod dwelt. I had a 
strange understanding of her as a child, but I 
was very much afraid of her till I came to full 
womanhood. Then I loved her in a fashion 
that cast out all fear. The last years of her 
life were spent in Springfield in our immediate 
neighborhood, and I count her acquaintance 
and friendship one of the richest treasures of 
my life. Here she died as peacefully and 
gently as the sun sets on a siunmer evening. 

My acquaintances were mostly Unitarians. 
I had no intimate acquaintance with any family 
in the Orthodox church, though I was on 
friendly terms with the girls of that church 
who went to the Unitarian school and to dan- 
cing-school. Afterwards I met many of these 
families in society, and came to know them in 
that way. Prominent among them were the 
Bates family, the Millses and the Stoddards, 
Judge Dewey's family and the Dwights. 

Our dissipations were of a pretty mild sort : 
tea drinkings, and on rare occasions a large 
evening party ; sometimes a dance, sometimes 
a reading club or a whist club; but our life 
was a quiet one, and except for neighborly 
gatherings would have been pretty tame in 
winter. In the summer our houses were filled 
with guests, who delighted themselves with 
the lovely scenery, and there was much walk- 
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ing and driving. Large parties, too, were 
generally given in the summer as an enter- 
tainment to the visitors. Everything in these 
gatherings was managed after the most eco- 
nomical fashion. All food was good, because 
it was home-made; and it was not the New 
England fashion to despise good, well-cooked 
food ; but apples and walnuts, with a pitcher 
of cider or a basket of oranges, answered very 
well for an evening gathering, or cake and 
wine. Ice cream was a thing unknown, and 
no confectioners' commodities were to be 
thought of. 



VI 

When I was about ten years old we moved 
from the very old bouse wbere I was bom into 
a large, square, upright and downright brick 
house, supposed to be very comfortable and 
very convenient; but on me it acted like a 
strait - jacket. Every fibre of my soul re- 
volted at the change. Here were no mys- 
teries, no strange, dark comers, no old garret 
full of curious relics d times long past. My 
sister took much pleasure in the new order of 
things. I used to gather myself together in a 
corner oi the barn and shed showers of home- 
sick tears for the old home. It was not in our 
power to beautify the new house, nor was it 
the custom of those days to dream of doing 
such a thing. In the parlor (we never had a 
parlor in the old place ; it was " the best room ") 
we had a fine new carpet, not gaudy, but taste- 
less, and of a most mathematical design ; the 
old sofa was newly covered, and a bright new 
mahogany table was introduced, with an " astral 
lamp ; " but we were much too poor to buy 
new goods for the new house, and so carried 
into it most of our old belongings. The sight 
of them saved me from despair. In this house 
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we lived until two years before my marriage, 
and there I passed my early womanhood. There 
was very little variety in the course of my 
life, but I cannot remember that I was uneasy 
for the want of change. Life was very full ; 
many storms swept over me which nobody else 
dreamed of ; many clearings when the heavens 
became blue as they never were before. 

The amusements in Northampton were of 
a very simple sort, but I enjoyed them all. I 
was extremely fond of dancing ; and though we 
had not much opportunity for that, I danced 
with all my might when I had a chance. 

All along during these years I made fre- 
quent visits to Springfield, but I never saw a 
city till after I was married. When I was nine- 
teen years old I took my first journey, going to 
spend the summer with an old friend who was 
married and living in a small village in west- 
em New •York, her husband being a physi- 
cian there. I had lost my health and strength, 
had become a miserable dyspeptic, and had fre- 
quent attacks of severe illness, when my sister 
was my most devoted nurse. I was just recov- 
ering from one of these attacks when it was 
proposed that I should make this change. My 
father could ill afford to spare the money for 
it, but the doctor insisted, and I went with 
many misgivings. I was too weak to start 
alone, and was put in charge of an old aunt of 
my friend's, who had "brought up" her niece. 
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and was making her first visit to her in the 
new home. She was a perfect specimen of a 
Yankee woman of the olden time : sharp, hard, 
and crusty, without a curve or line of beauty 
in her whole person ; tall and gaunt, her whole 
framework showing through her scanty cloth- 
ing ; with a long, thin face, dull blue eyes, and 
a "frontpiece" of yellow hair, faded by the 
wear of many years. You would never dream 
she was married, but married she was to a most 
kindly and genial old man, whom she kept a 
sharp lookout for, and supplied with many 
comforts from the money she earned in mak- 
ing shirts. In those days shirts were made 
with ruffles, and her hard, knotted old hands, 
stiffened by the work of many years, found 
this sewing tiresome and painful, and she 
groaned over it with many sighs ; but at last 
it was exquisitely finished, and the ruffles 
beautifully plaited when returned* to their 
owners. She counted the cost of every stitch, 
and once actually counted the stitches, so that 
she was able to make her patrons understand 
what they were paying for. Honest she was, 
and generous, too. The first fruits of her aspar- 
agus bed were always sent to some invalid, and 
she shared her fine early apples and " pound 
royals " with many others. 

We left home by stage for Springfield, where 
we were to spend the night, that I might rest. 
She appeared in gown of rusty black, made of 
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some coarse stiff woollen stuff, tucked at the 
bottom, and reaching only to the ankles, and 
fitting her gaunt tall figure like a pillow-case. 
She wore knitted white stockings and low, 
round-toed leather shoes, tied with leather 
strings; a faded black shawl covered her 
shoulders, and a small, close black bonnet her 
head ; and on her arm she carried a big square 
snuff-colored bag. Her whole appearance was 
so strange and grotesque that it gave me a 
deep sense of mortification to be accompanied 
by so striking an object. At the same time I 
knew that she was most kind-hearted and would 
look after me carefully. She had never trav- 
eled in a car, and I only once, on the opening 
of the Boston and Albany road to Worcester. 
We took our seats near a party of ladies under 
the escort of one gentleman on their way to 
Niagara. It was a balmy day, and one of the 
ladies wished to have her window opened. 
Upon that " Aunt Lula " (her name was Ur- 
sula) attacked her like a ferocious bulldog, 
and ordered the window shut, saying she was 
in charge of a sick girl who could not be ex- 
posed to the air. I protested, but she insisted, 
and the window was shut. Then she disap- 
proved of the frequent opening and shutting 
of the door by the conductor, and attacked 
him ; but here she had to yield. The travel- 
ing party near us were very kind and very 
pleasant ; and when we reached Utica, where 
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they separated, one lady going on in the same 
train with us, the gentleman proposed that 
we should have seats together, and ofEered to 
get our tickets. First there was a struggle 
with the baggage-master, Aunt Lula insisting 
on cUmbing over the rope, seizing her old 
hair trunk, and sitting on it for safe-keeping 
till the train started; and, sitting there, she 
counted the change returned to her after the 
buying of the tickets, and, failing to make ac- 
counts balance, she seized on the gentleman 
who had bought them (he was a Unitarian 
minister) and accused him of willfully cheating 
her. She was in a towering rage, and I could 
by no means silence her. I tried to buy her 
silence, for an insult of that sort to a clergy- 
man seemed to me past all endurance ; but that 
by no means satisfied her sense of justice. The 
good man explained, and showed infinite gen- 
tleness and patience, but we moved off with a 
storm of threats and reproaches sent back to 
him as long as he could hear. I was ready 
to die with mortification, and I did cry bitter 
tears of wrath and distress. To the end the 
woman could never be convinced that she was 
not cheated. 

She was not related to us in any way, but 
was a '* hanger-on '* of our family. She made 
few friends, and my mother's sweetness and 
gentleness acted like balm on her suspicious 
spirit. She was a violent Whig, and took 
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great interest in politics, seeing no possible 
good in the other side, and she was also a 
violent Calvinist, attending church under all 
circumstances, and often pricking herself with 
a pin to keep awake through the long sermons 
on subjects which she could by no means un- 
derstand. She lived by her conscience, and 
she died by it, no faintest gleam of heavenly 
love ever helping her through her long and 
hard life. 

This journey and visit were great events in 
my life. I went to Niagara with my friends, 
and stayed three days. The glory and sub- 
limity of that sight were overpowering. It 
mastered me so that I had hardly any sense 
of enjoyment. Beauty was swallowed up in 
awe and majesty. I longed for the presence 
of a near and dear friend; I longed for the 
sound of a loving voice, something to unite 
me with my own in the midst of this grand 
spectacle. 

I have not spoken of my cousin and dear 
friend Dexter Clapp, who was like a brother 
to me, and came very closely into my life. 
He was born in Westhampton, in a little red 
house, on the top of a succession of long, steep 
hills, three or four miles away from the vil- 
lage. There his father earned a scanty living 
from the barren soil, and the hard - working 
mother brought up her family on the smallest 
means. There the boy grew up to manhood, 
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his sweet and gentle nature opening to every 
good influence as naturally as a flower opens 
to the sunshine. There was no guile in him, 
no bitterness, and he laid up a store of good 
cheer that carried him through fifty years of a 
life of great pain and weakness, a very spirit 
of blessedness to all who came in his way. 
By the hardest work and the strictest economy 
his father contrived to send him to Amherst 
College. It is wonderful to think now of what 
was accomplished by those earnest, thought- 
ful men, to whom an education for their boys 
seemed the one thing needful. Dexter spent 
a great deal of time in our family during his 
school days at Hadley and during his college 
days. He was always interested in all that 
concerned my life, in the development of my 
character and of my mind. I remember that 
at one time when I became much absorbed in 
Byron, he begged me not to read the book, 
offering to copy what was best for me, and he 
often spent hours in reading aloud to me. But 
I was willful and disobedient, and begged him 
to let me keep the book and trust to me to let 
alone what was harmful. I did not like that 
he should choose for me, and at last he gave 
his consent, but it was under protest. 

His lungs became diseased in his early man- 
hood, and the doctor advised him to give up the 
study of divinity, which was the course he had 
chosen for himself, saying that he would never 
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live to preach ; but his stout heart and cheer- 
ful, hopeful nature carried him through, and 
he was a fine preacher, with keen spiritual in- 
sight, and a most devoted and well-beloved 
pastor for many years. 

He had one sister, Esther, who was also 
very dear to us ; simple minded, sincere, and 
true hearted to the core. Her lonely life on 
the hilltops was distasteful to her, and in the 
long winter days when the drifted snows almost 
shut out the daylight she pined and longed in- 
expressibly for a larger life. She had not her 
brother's intellectual tastes to help her on her 
way, and had much less outlet in any direc- 
tion. She became engaged to a fine young 
man, doing business in Northampton ; but just 
as they were about to be married he sick- 
ened and died of typhoid fever. This was a 
terrible blow to her, and she sank under it. 
Gradually the threads of. life wore away and 
snapped one by one till the end came. A 
strange revelation came to her at last, — a 
sense of the beauty of nature and of the near- 
ness of God through that sense. Like many 
a child who grows up under such conditions, 
her eyes had not been opened to the things 
about her. She had longed for more com- 
panionship, for a larger life, and her world had 
seemed much too contracted to have any charm 
for her. But in these last years all was re- 
vealed to her. She would lie out of doors on 
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blankets spread on the rocks, warmed by the 
sunshine, and watch the growth of each tini- 
est flower, the habits of the smallest insect. 
She learned the song of the birds, and how 
and where they built their nests ; and with all 
this knowledge came a sweet content and deep 
peace, which carried her on gently till her 
eyes were closed. 

How well I remember that country funeraL 
One by one the neighbors gathered from a 
distance in their wagons ; slowly and quietly 
they entered the hushed house, where she 
was laid in her coffin in the sunny kitchen. 
There were few words spoken and few tears 
were shed. Everything spoke of eternal peace 
and love. The life that had gone out was fully 
lived, and quite ready for the great change. 
There was no service at the house. Her 
brother was detained by his wife's illness and 
could not come to her at the last; that had 
been her only grief. The little procession of 
country wagons and the plain hearse started 
from the house and wound over the hills and 
through the woods to the little church. The 
beautiful laurel, then in full bloom, made a 
tall thicket for miles along the road. The air 
was full of the song of birds and of all summer 
sweetness. In the church a little congrega- 
tion was gathered, a prayer was spoken, and 
a choir of sweet singers sang a simple hymn. 
In a pine grove near by the grave was dug, 
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the clear, sparkling yellow sand in a mound 
beside it, and there the body was laid to rest, 
with a word of thanks only to those who had 
served at the last. I cannot remember so 
peaceful and fitting a funeral as that. 

During my visits to Springfield we had many 
merrymakings; dances, sleigh rides, pleasant 
summer drives, and much gayety. The build- 
ing of the Western railroad brought many 
engineers to Springfield for their headquarters, 
and among them were many agreeable young 
men, who added a new zest to society life 
there. I was as much at home in Springfield 
as I was in Northampton, and had many pleas- 
ant and agreeable friends there, but none to 
whom I came very near. 

" My Susan " was now grown up into a lovely 
and beautiful woman. I still worshiped at her 
feet ; her face and her form and her soul seemed 
each perfect in its way, and I was always ready 
to do homage. All the hours spent with her 
were happy and helpful. In her presence I 
felt myself growing soft and gentle, and life 
moved on more evenly. My sister's calmness 
and serenity told on me, and my life became 
less explosive, though I had always a clear 
sense of the undercurrent below all, which 
might at any moment toss me on stormy bil- 
lows. 

When I was about twenty-two years old, my 
father lost his place as jailer, and we moved 
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from our home, and my sister and myself took 
up the laboring oar for the support of the 
fkmily. We did sewing, copying, or anything 
our hands could find to do, as well as taking 
boarders. At that time the Connecticut River 
Railroad was being built ; and among our board- 
ers were three or four engineers, among them 
Mr. Brinsmade, to whom we became much 
attached. He was a fine, manly fellow, who 
had been brought up imder the close confining 
influence of a Connecticut Evangelical church, 
but he could not endure that restraint and tried 
to sever his connection with the church. On 
being told that he could not be released un- 
less he was guilty of some " wrong-doing," he 
quietly discontinued his attendance, and al- 
ways after he came to Northampton attended 
the Unitarian church. I think his mother 
would rather he would have gone to no church, 
and she watched his course with great anxi- 
ety ; but he went on his own way steadily, and 
from that time on he attended a Unitarian 
church, perhaps without ever binding himself 
by thought or action to any particular form 
of faith. It was very curious to see how he 
adapted himself to the freedom of our life. It 
was evident that the young people with whom 
he had lived were always under the influence 
of their elders, never thinking of a free and 
pleasant intercourse in their presence. A more 
refined and pure-minded man never lived. 



VII 

From my childhood I felt as much at home 
in Springfield as in Northampton. My mo- 
ther's only sister, Mrs. Bliss, lived there, and 
in her house we were always welcome. My 
earliest remembrance of that home was when 
my aunt was living in a large old-fashioned 
house on South Main Street. It was always 
full of sunshine and good cheer ; and it seemed 
to me very elegant, with the solid carved ma- 
hogany furniture and comfortable carpets. It 
was sunny and cheery, cool in the summer, 
shaded by the big maple -trees that were all 
aflame in the autumn, and in the winter bright 
with open fires, which sparkled and crackled 
and cheered our hearts if they did not keep 
us very warm. There was a big garden, gay 
with old-fashioned flowers, peonies, yellow 
lilies, phlox, and many another, with rows of 
currant bushes and quince-trees and fine beds 
of vegetables. That garden was very charm- 
ing. The kitchen was delightful, with a door 
opening out into the pleasant yard and over- 
looking the garden. The sun seemed always 
to shine there. 

My aunt was a very handsome woman, tall 
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and stately, with finely cut features and most 
dignified and lady-like manners. As a g^rl, 
my mother told me that she was very beautiful 
and very much admired in Boston. She was 
married when she was only seventeen, and in 
her early married life saw many reverses and 
much sorrow; for her husband was at first 
unsuccessful in business, and they were for a 
time very poor, and her children were sickly, 
and several of them died yoimg. The tie be- 
tween my mother and her sister was a very 
close one ; they were devotedly fond of each 
other. My aunt was a wonderfully capable 
woman, a thorough New England housekeeper, 
always providing her family with a table fit 
for a king. She was also very deft with her 
fingers, and all our pretty baby clothes were 
exquisitely embroidered by her cunning hand. 
She was a great favorite in society in Spring, 
field, and kept always an open and most hos- 
pitable house. 

Her family consisted of four girls, and one 
boy, who came to them late in life and was 
a great pet in the family. Two of the daugh- 
ters were older than I, one about my own age, 
and one younger. Near the house, just below 
it, were two mills owned by my uncle, a saw- 
mill and a gristmill, and I was never tired of 
playing there. The sweet smelling flour, the 
spinning wheels, the dashing water, the dusty 
miller, were all most attractive ; and the saw- 
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mill furnished the slabs which made the great, 
glorious fires in the cool autumn. 

In that home I spent many happy days. 
The drive down in the big stage-coach was a 
great event. How well I remember sitting on 
the seat between two grown-up people, with 
my feet dangling, listening to the talk and 
keeping one eye out on the lovely country. 
There are certain trees on that road that carry 
me back to-day to my very earliest childhood. 
I know them by heart. Then there was the big, 
long bridge, which seemed to me interminable ; 
that was most wonderful. And the pulling up 
of the horses before the old-fashioned taverns, 
with their creaking signs, the crack of the 
driver's whip, and the sounding of the stage- 
horn made me feel like a very important little 
person to be part of such grandeur. 

We had pleasant tea-drinkings at the neigh- 
bors', where the tables were spread with the 
sweetest rye bread and butter, pickles and 
nut-cakes, and all of the best. My uncle had 
one queer old-fashioned old-maid cousin, who 
used to provide us with endless amusement in 
her neat little room, where she kept all the 
dolls that had ever made glad her childhood, 
and many a knickknack dear to a child's heart. 
She lived to be quite a character, going out 
into families to make clothes for children. 
Everybody knew " Abby Bliss," with her little 
sparkling black eyes, and lively chatter, and 
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busy hands, that found work the most delight- 
f ul thing in life. The children for whom she 
worked were all her adopted children. She 
was fond of making "surprise parties/' and 
raising money for all the poor and needy. A 
grand funeral was made for her at last in the 
Baptist church, of which she was a most de- 
voted member; and one of her cousins re- 
marked that she could not help feeling that 
Abby was sitting on a back scat and enjo3ring 
the crowd of her old patrons who gathered to 
pay their last tribute of respect to her memory. 
When I was eleven years old I came to 
Springfield to school and lived with my aunt. 
Mrs. Curtis wa3 then in charge of the " Semi- 
nary" on Maple Street, and the school was 
taught by herself and her two daughters. There 
I made many pleasant acquaintances, none of 
which ripened into life-long friendships. My 
special cronies w«re Hannah Howard, Mary 
Day, and Elizabeth Morris. They all passed 
out of my life long ago, but I look back with 
pleasure to those early days when Mrs. John 
Howard took me into her family and treated 
me like a daughter, and Mary Day gladdened 
my heart with her beauty and lively sparkling 
wit. Mrs. Howard was a rare woman, full of 
life, wit, vivacity, kind-heartedness, and the 
largest hospitality. I rejoice to have in my 
possession her work-table, where she wrote all 
her letters and kept her sewing implements 
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and many things that seem so much a part of 
a woman's life. I was very fond of her. 

These school days are not altogether pleas- 
ant to look back upon, for I had fits of most 
deadly homesickness and longed for my own 
till my heart was nearly broken. After I 
grew up to young womanhood I made frequent 
and long visits in Springfield. I was very fond 
of my elder cousin Henrietta, afterwards Mrs. 
Merrick. She was considerably older than I, 
and I was much pleased to be considered and 
treated by her as a friend. She was a very 
bright woman, but always a great sufferer. 
Her disease, which was an aggravated form 
of dyspepsia, ended in rapid consumption. In 
that last illness all that was lovely in her char- 
acter blossomed into the sweetest trust and 
patience, an unclouded faith, and most consid- 
erate care for all about her. She had many 
rare and wonderful experiences. When death 
came at last, it touched her gently and she 
slept. Then came that wonderful transfigura- 
tion which sometimes follows death, when the 
whole body seems to shine with light from an- 
other world ; peace, rest, and joy unspeakable, 
with a look of repose which comforted every 
sorrowing heart. 

During her illness she saw a great deal of 
and became very much attached to Mr. Pea- 
body, whose church she always attended and 
of which she was a member. There was always 
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a great feeling of reverence and awe for Mr. 
Peabody among the young people of his church. 
They were taught to believe, and did believe, 
that he was prophet, seer, and saint. He was 
a poet, but his poetic feeling all took form in 
sighs and tears, in shadowing this life and 
stretching away for real happiness to a far- 
away heaven from which we were separated 
by the dark veil of death. He never seemed 
able to take any sense of the joy of life. This 
world was only a stepping-stone to another, 
and a very hard and difficult stone he found it. 
I think there was some physical cause for this 
unnatural gloom, for he had a quick eye and 
full sense of beauty. His tastes were fine and 
cultivated. In birds he took special delight ; 
knew them all by name, and knew all their 
habits and their songs, and painted them ex- 
quisitely. But it seemed as if all this was 
revealed only to his earthly eye and never 
gladdened his heart. There were fine charac- 
ters in his church, and they throve under his 
ministrations. In fact, I do not know that 
after all he was very different from other Uni- 
tarian ministers of his day in his beliefs, but 
his manner and constitution spread gloom. 
My aunt became a member of his church late 
in life, and for a time her heart seemed con- 
tracted by this experience. We young people 
all felt it. All amusements seemed to her 
frivolous and unseemly ; all joyousness reck- 
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lessness. She read the Bible dutifully and 
wished us to do the same, and we rebelled 
because it was made a mere duty. But this 
phase passed away, and her old age was cheer- 
ful and patient, and she died loving and being 
loved. 

Springfield was a gay place in my young 
days. There were dances and drives, sleigh 
rides and parties, and much merrymaking, in 
all of which I took part heartily. Anne was 
much admired here, much sought after, and 
considered very beautiful in her young and 
exquisite bloom. The older inhabitants often 
speak to me of that. 

My uncle, Charles Mann, was a great favor- 
ite here. He had a little jeweler's store on 
Main Street. He was full of jollity and told 
stories wonderfully well, was kind-hearted and 
generous, and always added to my pleasure 
when I was visiting here. 

Not many years before my marriage I came 
to see and know and love two of Susan Ly- 
man's intimate friends living here, Mary Bangs 
and Margaret Harding. Mary was a delicate, 
sensitive, intellectual girl, fair and sweet-look- 
ing and very lovable. For a time I saw a good 
deal of her and of her family, who lived near 
my aunt ; but she was married young, and after 
that we rarely met. Her health failed soon, 
and she died not many years after her mar- 
riage. The girls in that family were all attrac- 
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tive, and I spent many pleasant days with 
them. 

Margaret Harding was a marvelously fine 
girl, well educated, well bred, and with a sin- 
gularly harmonious nature. Without beauty, 
she had a most attractive face, and she won 
everybody by her straightforward simplicity, 
truthfulness, and open-heartedness. I think 
hers was the most truthful character I have 
ever known, and that without a shadow of 
bluntness or want of consideration for others. 
Her judgments were fair and her manner was 
most winning. Her truth-telling never hurt. 
Their house was more attractive than any 
other at that time in Springfield, and there was 
great fascination and picturesqueness about 
the whole establishment. I shall never for- 
get their home on Chestnut Street. It was a 
broad, low house with a long parlor, with three 
French windows opening on to the lawn in 
front. Everything there was comfortable and 
all in good keeping : a big open fireplace with 
brass andirons, in cool weather a big roaring 
fire, before which on the hearth rug three or 
four great hunting dogs lay basking and sleep- 
ing ; furniture a little shabby but originally 
good ; the walls covered with pictures, princi- 
pally portraits by Mr. Harding, many of them 
fine. Into this room the sun shone as if it took 
pleasure there. 

Mr. Harding looked the artist that he was ; 
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a great, tall, nobly built man, leisurely in his 
manner and ways, tender with his wife, gentle 
with his children, and looking as if life were 
made for comfort. He made a grand central 
figure in the family group. His wife was 
short, rather stout, with a fine ruddy brown 
complexion and clear brown eyes ; a woman of 
few words, but motherly and very easy-going. 
The two older girls, Caroline (afterwards Mrs. 
King) and Ophelia, were exquisitely beautiful. 
Caroline had a fine, well-developed figure, and 
a face of rare beauty, finely chiseled features, 
with a complexion soft and delicate as a peach 
blossom ; and she had that rare charm of blush- 
ing, so that the sweet color passed over her 
face and neck like a tender shadow. Her hair 
was of a soft auburn, abundant and rippling 
almost into curls. Her manner was proud and 
to many persons cold, but she had a warm 
heart underneath, which was slow in respond- 
ing to the crowd. She had a good mind and 
great executive ability, and made warm friends, 
but not many of them. Ophelia was tall, erect, 
and stately, with a fine head, dark hair and 
complexion, the richest color, a firm, sweet 
mouth, and teeth like rows of pearls. She 
was a lovely character, not so strong, perhaps, 
as Margaret, but extremely womanly. Then 
there was a crowd of boys — big and little. 
The room seemed always well filled, but never 
crowded, and it was almost the only house here 
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at that time in which one's tastes found satis- 
faction. 

Later on, after my marriage, I made many 
friends here, one of the first being Mrs. 
Charles Merriam, of whom I saw a great deal 
for a time. She was very winning and beau- 
tiful, a brave woman, too, and strong to bear 
tribulation. I reverenced her then and I rev- 
erence her now as I do very few women. 
During the war I came near to many persons 
whom I had known only in society before. I 
saw a great deal of Mrs. General Barnes and 
loved her, as everybody did. There was a 
rare charm in her manner, in the tones of her 
voice, and a beautiful womanly, motherly look 
in her face. Her house was lovely ; full of pic- 
tures and flowers and beautiful ornaments, all 
looking at home, and as if they belonged by 
right to her. She was never weak, but she 
was so absolutely full of kindness that she 
could hardly believe in wrong doing, certainly 
not in wrong motives. She was all charity. 

Perhaps at the later time I am now writing 
of I saw more of the Misses Cochrane and 
Mrs. Farrar than of any other family. 1 think 
I have said my say about my friend Martha 
Cochrane.^ With Mrs. Farrar I was very inti- 
mate, but I am not sure that I have not al- 
ready written my remembrances of her ; ^ and I 

1 In Chapter V. 

2 See Chapter XI. 
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think I may close here my record of my friend- 
ships and remembrances of the dear old life in 
Springfield. I have failed to make much of 
a report of it all, but it is all most real to me 
and full of sweetest recollections. The crowd 
is large and it presses closely about my heart. 
I love to look upon them through the mists of 
years and change. They are not dimmed, but 
glorified ; they do not sleep, but they live eter- 
nally. 



VIII 

I MET my husband first in the summer of 
1846. He was one of a corps of civil engi- 
neers who were employed in the building of 
the Connecticut River Railroad. I met him 
occasionally in society, but knew very little of 
him till several months later, when he came to 
board with us. Mr. Brinsmade and Mr. Har- 
rington had been with us for some time, and 
he was very glad to give up his quarters at 
a hotel and join them. We were a very busy 
family, having only one servant ; a good deal 
of housework was done by my sister and my- 
self, and after that there was always sewing 
and sometimes copying, — anything we could 
find to do to eke out a living. All the more 
we enjoyed any opportunity for an outing, 
and frequently took long and pleasant drives 
with Mr. Brinsmade and my husband, and often 
a charming walk. Our evenings were gener- 
ally spent together, for our house was small, 
and my mother adopted these young men and 
made them part of the family, as was her 
wont; for her motherly heart was open to 
everybody's needs. Often we had delightful 
music ; for Mr. Brinsmade brought his cousin, 
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a young Indian girl, Nell Boudinot, to spend 
some months with us. He was extremely fond 
of music and sang finely, and his cousin had a 
sweet, tender voice, full of pathos. She was 
a pretty, dark, shy creature, very graceful and 
very attractive. She inherited a vein of sad- 
ness from her father, who was a full-blooded 
Indian, and on whom the wrongs of his race 
weighed heavily. Our friendship with these 
young men grew and strengthened, and the 
tie between myself and my husband grew to 
be a very near one before we became engaged, 
which was in the following summer. After 
that we were never separated for long at a 
time, but we were not married till a year later, 
in June, 1847. 

My husband was a brave, loyal, warm- 
hearted man, with an undercurrent of great 
pride. This sensitive pride served him many 
a good turn. He was bom in Vermont, of 
good New England stock on both sides. In 
his young boyhood his father became a great 
invalid, and was subject to attacks of such de- 
pression that he was often wholly unfitted to 
do much for the support of his family ; so they 
learned early to provide for themselves, and 
also to look after their parents. They moved 
to Springfield while my husband was a boy, 
and his education was gained in the public 
schools here. As soon as he was old enough 
he would no longer lean on anybody, and 
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found a place to *'do chores" for his board 
with Mr. Peabody, and go to a more advanced 
school. There he made the best of his oppor- 
tunities, but he longed for a better chance, — 
for a college training. He was young, ardent, 
and strong, with a wonderful physique, and 
was quite able to make his own way, but he 
was needed to help in the support of the fam- 
ily, and he had to give up this plan. He al- 
ways regretted it, however. 

He had a special love for mathematics, and 
soon gained enough knowledge in that study 
to take a place under General Whistler, who 
was at the head of the engineer corps on the 
Boston and Albany road. He took a great 
liking to the boy, and was always a warm and 
faithful friend to him. Years after our mar- 
riage, when it was found necessary to repair 
the bridges on the railroad in Russia, which 
was built under his direction, and of which he 
had charge, he sent for my husband to make 
plans for and superintend that work. We were 
both well pleased with this offer, and Dwight 
longed to accept it; but there were family 
affairs that pressed close at that time, and with 
his usual devotion to others he gave it up and 
sent Mr. Daniel Harris in his place. 

It seldom happens that young persons are 
allowed such a close intimacy as we held dur- 
ing our engagement. We came to know each 
other thoroughly. The sort of adaptation to 
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each other which generally comes after mar- 
riage we learned a great deal about during 
that year, and we became so necessary to each 
other that we decided on an early marriage. 
The work on the Connecticut River road was 
accomplished, and Dwight accepted an offer on 
the Cheshire Road, and our home was to be 
in Walpole, New Hampshire. It was hard for 
both of us to give up the dear old haunts, for 
we had searched out together the hiding-places 
of all the flowers ; hepaticas and the sweet ar- 
butus, king-cup and laurel, asters and fringed 
gentian, we knew them all by heart. And we 
learned together to love the faces of the old 
mountains, and the meadows sweet with the 
new-made hay and joyous with bobolinks. We 
knew all the turns of the beautiful river, and 
where to find the coolest and softest shadows. 
All had become part of our lives together, and 
we felt lost in leaving them. 

We were married one pleasant June morn- 
ing, when the roses were in bloom, and the 
world was at the height of summer beauty. I 
had small preparation to make, for there was 
no money with which to buy finery, and, truth 
to tell, I did not want it. We did not talk to 
outsiders about the day on which we would 
be married, but in the quiet moonlight, the 
evening before we were married, we went out 
together and asked a few friends to come to 
our wedding. It happened that Lucretia Hale 
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and Margaret Harding were staying with Su- 
san ; so unexpectedly and much to our pleas- 
ure they were among our guests. There was 
no grand array of presents ; only a few gifts 
from those I loved best. A basket of eggs, 
brought by a colored girl whom my mother 
had " brought up," touched me more than any- 
thing else. She had grown into a bad woman, 
spending most of her time in jail, but she 
never at her worst forgot my mother's patience 
and gentleness, and with all of us she was 
gentle and womanly. 

Mr. Ellis married us in his solemn, binding 
fashion. One felt that they were, indeed, mar- 
ried for eternity. Our journey was planned be- 
forehand, my sister going with us ; even then 
we held her as a part of ourselves. We went 
to Trenton Falls and passed a few happy days 
there, then down the Hudson to New York, 
where I had never been. The whole journey 
was a rich and rare treat to me. I had not 
been surfeited with travel, and the novelty and 
charm of each day were all a new revelation 
to me. 

After a vacation of ten days and a few days 
at home, we started for our new abode. It was 
hard to leave my sister with the care and re- 
sponsibility of the family on her shoulders. I 
felt very selfish, but I belonged to somebody 
else now, and the stronger love must prevail. 
My husband had made himself very dear to my 
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family, and had made many warm friends in 
Northampton. His sunny, hearty, genial na- 
ture gave him welcome everywhere ; there was 
something so wholesome and helpful in his 
whole bearing that he was made at home at 
once. All children loved him, and all women 
trusted him. One of our friends had a little 
invalid boy, sick with consumption. On many 
a pleasant day, when the woods were sweet 
with the breath of the pines and the sun shone 
warm, he used to carry this little child out 
with him when he went to his work, taking a 
lunch and warm blankets with which he made 
a bed for him when he was tired. It was a 
delight to the child, and it was never counted 
a trouble to his friend. They grew very fond 
of each other, and the child held him in loving 
remembrance to the last. 

Our home in Walpole was in the family of 
Mr. Willis, the Unitarian minister. He was 
an eccentric man, with a little silent wife and 
a little daughter equally silent. We had one 
pleasant sunny room, and the freedom of the 
house if we desired it. They kept only one 
servant, a young and inexperienced girl, but 
they did our washing and I did the ironing. 
We formed very pleasant friends in Walpole, 
especially in the doctor's family, whose wife 
was like a mother to me, and their only daugh- 
ter surprises me to this day by the love which 
she still bears me through years of separation 
and many changes. 
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But my life was out of doors with my hus- 
band. We drove through all the beautiful 
country in the neighborhood, made friends 
with Monadnock, and often spent a day in 
following the lovely river through all its wan- 
derings in the charming valleys. In the fall 
I came home for a visit. It was our first sep- 
aration, and I found it hard to go, even for a 
few days. Dwight could not get on alone, and 
he soon came for me and took me back, with 
" my Susan " for a companion. A little later 
my sister came, and what an Indian summer 
that was! lasting through the whole of No- 
vember. Each day the world grew more beau- 
tiful as it went to sleep in the soft blue haze. 
The grand mountains faded into a dream ; the 
woods were all ablaze with color. The chest- 
nuts dropped ripe and glossy on the ground ; 
squirrels came for them and grew quite fear- 
less. We drank it all in, made the most of 
every day, and came back to our quiet pleasant 
quarters every night as happy as children. 

But by and by we had to look up new quar- 
ters. It was not an easy thing to find a desir- 
able place in a little village where nearly every 
one did their own work, and it was thought 
best that I should go home for Christmas. 
There was no snow on the ground, and the 
traveling was very rough, so that it was not 
considered safe for me to return, and my hus- 
band decided to remove to Springfield, where 
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he easily found work to do, and I remained at 
home, while he spent the days in Springfield, 
coming back to me every night. 

In March my first baby was bom. We had 
counted on him with great delight. He was 
no stranger when he came into the world. 
The drawers in the little old-fashioned bureau 
(the only thing we brought away from our first 
home) were filled with the pretty, dainty cloth- 
ing, all dl which was the work of my own and 
my sister's hands. I shall never forget the 
look of awe and gladness with which my hus- 
band used to look on the little clothes ; and he 
received the child with a sort of holy joy. It 
was a dreary time of year, and one could well 
afford to be housed for a while ; but I chafed 
under the confinement, and longed to get out 
of doors ; so, just as soon as it was prudent, 
my husband got an easy carriage and took me 
to drive. He took counsel with neither nurse 
nor family, but on his own responsibility car- 
ried me straight into the Hatfield woods, which 
had been lately opened for the new railroad ; 
then, taking out the cushions in the carriage, 
he set me down into such a bed of arbutus as 
I never before beheld. The long, blossoming 
vines trailed through a bed of greenest moss, 
full of flowers and buds pink as the lining of a 
shell. There I sat gathering my lap full of the 
sweet blossoms, with the pines singing over- 
head, and all the maples full of bloom, some 
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tender green, some like coral, — all the world 
alive and wide awake, and we so happy with 
our new spring gift safe at home. We were 
indeed a happy pair that day, and as care-free 
as the birds in their nests. 

How much that little life added to our lives ! 
how round and complete it made them ! He 
was a rare and beautiful child, full of all sweet- 
ness, too perfect a being to ripen in this world, 
and he died when he was a year and a half old. 
He had grown very wise in those few months. 
He was full of loving ways and the rarest deli- 
cacy. He had a passion for flowers and color, 
especially red. I have seen him stand before 
a scarlet geranium and clap his hands with 
delight, while he never offered to pick a blos- 
som. The last thing he noticed was a little 
red flower which a child brought to him, and 
he handed it to each one of us to smell, calling 
each by his own pet name. My husband's 
love for the child was past all expression. He 
kept him near him always when he was in the* 
house, and took the entire care of him at night, 
feeding him and nursing him, if he were ill, as 
tenderly as any woman. When the child sick- 
ened and lay gasping with fever, he could not 
believe that he must give him up. At the last, 
when the doctor saw that the struggle would 
be hard, and convulsions came on, he quietly 
led me into another room ; but my husband 
remained kneeling beside the child ; and, after 
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the struggle was over, he opened his sweet 
blue eyes and smiled his last earthly look of 
recognition in his father's face. How beauti- 
ful he was as he lay in his little crib in that 
last sleep. The light from within still seemed 
to quicken his perfect form, so fair, so round, 
so dimpled that it bore no trace of pain or 
sickness. Some one said, "He has gathered 
only the flowers of life and those he takes 
with him." We sat all day beside him, and I 
thought I could never bury anything so lovely. 
But it was not hard at last, for I had learned 
to think of him as elsewhere, and where no 
change could ever separate him from us. The 
circle of our life was rent apart. It was not 
weakened, but it left a scar. 

Shortly after my marriage my sister became 
engaged to Mr. Merrick. He was an old and 
near friend, and we were heartily glad that she 
was to marry him. She was married about a 
year later, and came to Springfield to live in 
*my aunt's family, which had been Mr. Mer- 
rick's home always, after the death of his wife. 
Shortly after her return from her wedding 
journey, I saw that a cloud rested on my sis- 
ter. She grew strangely indifferent to things 
and people about her. I thought she was not 
well and that it would pass away; but later, 
when she was spending an evening in our room 
(for we were boarding at that time), she fell on 
my husband's neck in a passion of tears, beg- 
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ging him to take her anywhere where she 
could no longer break her husband's heart and 
trouble all her friends. We saw very soon 
that the strong sweet woman's strength had at 
last yielded, and that she needed the care we 
could not give her. The next day I went with 
her husband to consult Dr. Woodard, who was 
at that time living in Northampton and taking 
a few patients into his own home. He advised 
her coming to my mother's house and giving 
up almost all intercourse, with her husband 
especially, and seeing very little of other per- 
sons, excepting ourselves, to whom she had 
alone spoken of her trouble. My baby he 
counted greatly on as a companion for her, 
and wished him to sleep in her room, wisely 
seeing how that would help her in holding her- 
self in control. In twenty-four hours we were 
packed and away with her, my husband coming 
up to spend every night. Here, under Dr. 
Woodard's wise and judicious treatment, my 
sister gradually regained her strength of mind 
and became her old self again. It was strange 
to watch the power Dr. Woodard held over 
her. She grew to lean on him and live on his 
strength. I have never seen such a wonder- 
ful blending of strength and tenderness as that 
man possessed. His face was very beautiful 
and full of power, his voice rich and control- 
ling ; his figiure was massive and grand, and he 
seemed altogether appointed by God for his 
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peculiar work. At one time a man was brought 
to him in a strait-jacket, bound hand and foot. 
He said to his keepers, after gaining the man's 
eye, " Remove these fetters." They objected, 
saying they would not answer for their lives if 
he were set free. " Obey me," was his reply ; 
" I take the risk." And it was done. Steadily 
the man gazed into the face of his master ; 
then, kneeling at his feet, after he was free, 
he said, " The Lord God Almighty has made 
you on a grand scale. I submit." And there 
was no further violence from him. 

This break-down of my sister's was a great 
shock to me. She had always held herself in 
such perfect control, so self-poised, that I could 
not understand how it could be. But the doc- 
tor told us if she recovered without closer con- 
finement and an entire separation from every- 
body whom she loved, we need not fear or 
expect a return of the trouble. She was out- 
spoken to no one through all this excitement, 
except to my husband and myself, and through 
it all leaned on my husband as a child does on 
a father; he could always soothe and quiet 
her. After our return to Springfield, the doc- 
tor wished her to go into a house of her own 
and assume the care of a family, saying it 
would be much better if we could make part 
of the family. It was done immediately, and 
my father and mother came down from North- 
ampton and spent the remainder of their lives 
with us. 
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[The Editor here inserts two letters to her 
early and life-long friend, Miss C. S. W. 
(Mrs. G.)] 

Walpole, New Hampshire, August 9, 1847. 
Since Friday we have had one incessant 
dripping of rain, and now it drops from the 
clouds, from every roof, every tree, and each 
leaf, from each separate blade of grass, and 
each soaking umbrella of every unfortunate 
creature who walks the street. The fog hangs 
heavy and dark over the hills, east, north, 
south, and west ; the grain cut and gathered 
into stacks stands shivering and dripping from 
each well-filled head. The children at the 
Academy opposite cling together, that they 
may keep one little spark of warmth in their 
sh^ng bodies, while the fat schoolmaster 
overlooks the wildered group, and wonders any 
are so silly as to stay outdoors. Not a bird 
flies over the dark sky ; no cow nor dog nor 
kitten ventures into the muddy streets; all, 
everything, and almost everybody is water- 
soaked. I look every minute to see the mois- 
ture coming out in drops upon my hands, but 
they are so blue I fear it might take the form 
of frost and so stop the movement of my 
goose-quill. Now, farewell to rain, whence 
comes my inspiration, and a little of other 
matters. I chose that your first introduction 
to Walpole should not be in clear dazzling sun- 
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shine, nor on one of those more glorious days 
when shadows chase each other over hill and 
meadow, and all nature rejoices in freshness 
and beauty ; but even on such a day as this I 
will take you into our room and introduce you 
to our little home. It looks very cheerful and 
pleasant, too, spite of all outdoor influences. 
In a corner stands an old-fashioned round table 
covered with a blue cloth, on which are various 
traps, given me at parting by many friends, 
work-baskets, writing materials, and so forth. 
A curious sort of secretary where Dwight 
does his writing occupies one side of the room 
and has a very business-like air. Over it is 
a bookcase full of books pertaining to theol- 
ogy, railroads, and general literature, a strange 
mixture which might entertain you by its very 
oddity. Another side is occupied by a bureau 
and a bedstead, and the last by the fireplace, 
with a shelf covered with various minerals, 
curious rocks, and so forth, collected in these 
parts. You shall take the rocking-chair, which 
is tolerably comfortable, and establish yourself 
towards the southeast. Just now you see no- 
thing save a few houses; but by and by when 
the sun peeps out you shall have a view which 
will pay you for patient waiting. The country 
here is very beautiful ; very irregular, being 
a succession of hill and valley, with hardly a 
quarter of a mile of level ground. As you 
ride along the river road you have every va- 
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riety of view, mountain and meadow scenery 
changing constantly. Sometimes you are 
quite shut in among the hills ; then through 
a Uttle opening peep out the Green Mountains 
piled one over the other till they melt away 
into the blue sky. Then come glimpses of 
little villages, with the churches playing hide- 
and-seek round some rocky comer, then ap- 
pears the river winding along slowly, reflect- 
ing each new view on its quiet bosom, making 
it more beautiful than the reality ; heavy woods 
cover the sides of many hills, while others are 
bare and rocky, with little patches of fern 
leaves scattered here and there ; and now and 
then a mullein stalk or a thistle, with golden- 
rod in all directions waving in the wind. I 
wish you 'd come up here and see for yourself 
how lovely it is. The society (for which I care 
little) is good for a country town ; the people 
are well educated, refined, and many of them 
agreeable. They live in pretty houses covered 
with woodbine, and show many signs of high 
civilization, such as having constantly on Sun- 
days beautiful flowers well arranged in an 
exquisite white alabaster vase, given to the 
church by one of the girls of the society, and 
sometimes dressing the church all over with 
vines and flowers. The building itself is neat 
and tasteful, and the minister as liberal as you 
are. Kit, a warm admirer of Brownson, Parker, 
and Channing, and not in the least afraid to 
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tell of it, either. We have Transcendental dis- 
cussions by daylight, moonlight, and lamplight, 
and I have never heard one word bordering on 
illiberality. He has preached only twice since 
I have been here, and then very well. We 
live in his house and eat at his table, both of 
which are well furnished. He has a silent wife 
and a little chubby blue-eyed daughter, who is 
timid as a fawn. He has withal a fine library 
to which I have free access, and always allows 
me to be as much at home and as saucy as 
though I had lived here a thousand years. 

I have not said one word to you of our 
pleasant journey, every minute of which I 
enjoyed as only greenhorns can. We found 
Trenton as wild and beautiful as I had im- 
agined, and even more so. We were in New 
York several days, and saw all the lions we 
could see in that time. I was quite disap- 
pointed in New York, for I did not expect to 
see a single tree ; while in fact there are many, 
and there are beautiful parks all about the city. 
Besides I saw two live dandeUons as large and 
as golden as though they were not shaded from 
the sunshine by brick walls, and many other 
sights that had a look of the country. Of 
course there was no freedom, and everything 
smelt and sounded of the city, but there were 
alleviations such as I had never thought of. 
We heard the Italian opera and Ledesca in 
" Sappho ; " she sang gloriously, too. I en- 
joyed her more than I expected to. 
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Now, Kit, write me as soon as you receive 
this, and you 41 be a jewel. I want to hear 
from you more than I can tell. The grass- 
hoppers are hissing, so their music is not quite 
drowned, and I hear a bird in the distance. 
When the sun comes out we shall ride up to 
see the water dance over the rocks at Bellows 
Falls; it is glorious there, as we will show 
you if you '11 come and see. You could hardly 
imagine the wild, dancing river, the same that 
runs so sleepily among the green meadows at 
Northampton, God bless you, Kit. 

Springfield, June 2, 1849. 
Notwithstanding the sun shines and the 
birds sing, and the children are shouting as 
they trundle their hoops, and everything re- 
joices in the light of afresh, glorious morning ; 
notwithstanding I am as idealess as any four- 
footed animal, I am tempted to talk unto thee, 
dear friend Kit This have I promised myself 
I should do every week, and most especially 
every seventh day of rest, till I dare trust my 
own promises no longer, and now I write with- 
out a promise, and by the mere force of in- 
stinct. Your last letter, dear, filled my heart 
with as much joy as ever father's forgiveness 
gave an erring son, and more than that gave 
me a thought and an impulse for many a day. 
Then said I, 't is my own fault that such bless- 
ings come to me like angels' visits, and I 
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repented of my sins and promised a better 
future for myself, but the weakness of human 
nature triumphed as it too often doth. 

Now, madam, you will please write me of 
your plans, and not go sneaking through the 
place I call my home without my seeing you. 
What are you doing, reading, seeing, saying, 
thinking ? Tell me all, leave not one item out 
of your life's experience, and do this quickly, 
for I am very impatient. Isn't the spring 
beautiful ? How everything has wakened, blos- 
somed, breathed, sung, and rejoiced since I 
wrote you last ! My blossom has opened as 
beautifully as any other. Day after day some 
new leaf in his little life unfolds and discloses 
a new beauty. He is a perpetual novelty — 
this is the charm of childhood. The world 
is all a wonder to him, and most charmingly 
does this wonder peep out of his blue eyes, and 
the joy of existence ring out in his merry laugh 
and funny baby words. Every morning he 
wakes me as soon as the birds sing with a 
little chirp of his own, and, after trying all his 
little winning baby ways to keep my sleepy 
eyes open, nestles down close beside me and 
makes believe sleep, too. You must see him, 
Kit, and get a glimpse into his pure soul before 
the world has spoiled it. He is as good as 
ever a child was, and I have hardened myself 
into teaching him obedience, though I own it 
is a sore trial to me. 
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You know we are all living together, father, 
mother, and all of us, as snugly as can be, and 
we have beside a little roost for the stranger 
that is within our gates, where you will fold 
your wings before many days. Father is as 
beautiful a specimen of old age as ever greeted 
your eyes, — so happy, calm, and peaceful, ahd 
so full of real contentment It will do you 
good to see him. Mother is very happy, too, 
and very useful, and, in fine, we are all very 
happy together* "Come and see." I go to 
Northampton often, but it is greatly changed ; 
still I think I shall always think of it as my 
home in spite of any changes. 

The cares of this world occupy most of my 
time, and I read little and visit still less. We 
do not need to go from home with so much to 
make us happy here. Now and then comes 
an entertainment ; a few weeks ago the Ger- 
manians gave us music that has rung in my 
ears ever since, and this week Fanny Kemble 
Butler has read to us twice and stirred us up 
thoroughly. Is n't she grand I 



IX 

My sister went to housekeeping in a very 
snug fashion ; the nest was very full, but we 
made a united and happy family. My mother's 
gentle presence, my father's cheerful serenity, 
my sister's graciousness, my husband's good 
cheer, Mr. Merrick's grave and silent, but 
always considerate ways, and my beautiful 
baby's sunny temper, made a most home-like 
atmosphere, and one in which our friends de- 
lighted to share. We always found room for 
them, too, small as our quarters were. In the 
mean time, Mr. Merrick was planning for a 
large and comfortable house, which was to be 
two years in building ; but before that time 
came we were a broken band. My little Theo- 
dore died in August. In September my nephew 
Will was born. In the next November came 
our little girl, Annie, a very frail and tender 
blossom, which could not thrive here, and in 
a few weeks she was transplanted. We had 
looked forward to her coming with so much 
hope and joy that it was hard to give her up. 
A girl baby had been the desire of our hearts, 
and I was so happy to have my heart and hands 
full again. I had coveted everybody's baby; 
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sometimes I was so eager that it was painful. 
But when this child was given to us, and I 
saw her fade slowly away, with her little pale 
hands crossed on her bosom and her eyes 
watching always for the light, scarcely taking 
any sense of earthly things ; when I saw her 
suffer and die, I ceased to long for another 
child, for I felt that I should never dare to 
claim it for my own. 

In the following spring my father died. He 
went quietly and peacefully to his rest, his 
work well done and ready for the harvest. 
During all this time my husband was away 
from home a great deal. He had gone to 
Rochester and made only occasional visits to 
us. I was not well ; a slow fever had under- 
mined my strength, and I was hardly able to 
take my chances in a strange place and in a 
hotel. He grew very impatient for me, and 
the weeks dragged heavily, so I joined him 
there. At first we planned to go to house- 
keeping, but met with so much trouble in find- 
ing a house that we gave up that idea, and in 
May I went with him, taking my cousin Emily 
Bliss as a companion, to live in a hotel. Glad 
as I was to be with my husband, I never felt 
at home there, and I was never well there for 
a day. Neither of us took any root there. 
We made a few acquaintances, but no close 
friends, and in the autumn we came back to 
my sister, and my husband commenced busi- 
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ness as a bridge-builder. In this business he 
continued as long as he lived. It took him 
away from home a great deal, but never for 
very long absences ; but as he often was doing 
work in several different States, he could not 
keep me with him. That was a great grief to 
both of us. 

In January, after my return to Springfield, 
my mother died, after an illness of a few days. 
The transplanting from the old home was a 
great trial to her. She clung closely to all 
the old associations in Northampton, — she 
longed for her old friends and her old house- 
hold duties, and after my father died she grad- 
ually lost all hold on life, and we could not 
grieve when she went to him. 

In March, 1852, John was bom, a hearty, 
rosy baby, full of strength and vigor, but I 
hardly dared to call him my owa For a long 
time I trembled at the slightest indication of 
illness, but the child grew and flourished well. 
The following September we were to move 
into the new house. Mr. Merrick had taken 
much pleasure in overseeing the building, from 
the making of the first plan to the finishing. 
He was a most patient, careful man, with a 
great taste for mechanics and much love for 
architecture. He was not social, after our 
fashion, and my mother was worried by his 
silence; but he was always most kind to all 
of us, thoughtful of us, and very generous. He 
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found much pleasure in life — in his home, in 
his work, and in music, to which he devoted 
a great deal of his spare time. He was very 
fond of reading, too, and had a great sense of 
humor, though he rarely joked. 

At last the day came for moving, when my 
sister was taken ill, and we halted between 
the two houses, she staying where she was 
and I taking charge of the new house. Mean- 
time, Mr. Merrick was taken seriously ill. He 
had been losing ground all summer ; but hav- 
ing charge of the gasworks here, which were 
building at that time, he was unwilling to 
take a long rest. It cost him his life. His 
difficult breathing grew worse day by day, and 
his strength failed rapidly. Just six weeks 
after we moved he died, and left my sister 
and her little boy with us. For a while she 
faltered ; she grew listless and unmindful of 
all of us, and the doctor ordered a change. So 
we took her a long journey, and she came back 
steady and strong for the changed life, giv- 
ing light and strength and peace to all who 
rested beneath her roof. The bond that bound 
us three together strengthened as the years 
went by. My husband cared for us all. To 
her and to her little boy he was most tender. 
He watched over the child as though he had 
been his own ; he often carried him on jour- 
neys of several days' length, dressing and un- 
dressing him, and looking after him as any 
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woman would. This, in addition to his daily- 
work, would have been a dreadful drag on al- 
most any man, but to him it was a pleasure. 
The boy's quiet, observant habits made it a 
safe thing to do, and he never got into mis- 
chief. D wight cared for all my sister's busi- 
ness affairs, and never made her feel for one 
instant that the care was any burden. She 
could take no interest in such matters ; she 
trusted everything to him, as she had always 
trusted her husband, and never looked into her 
own affairs at all. This gave me anxiety, but 
everything prospered and turned out well. 

My husband took much pleasure in laying 
out the garden, and planted all the trees there 
and about the ground with his own hands. 
He had fine taste as a landscape gardener. 
He was in full sympathy with nature, and 
understood all " her tricks and her manners " 
instinctively. He knew when a tree should 
be removed, and just how much pruning it re- 
quired, and never left an unsightly half -clothed 
skeleton in the place of a perfect tree. The 
fruit trees he watched as a mother does her 
baby, and he filled the garden with the most 
beautiful roses I have ever seen. Later on he 
built a grapery ; and once when I was away 
under a surgeon's care he surprised me by 
building a little greenhouse as an unexpected 
pleasure for me when I came home. I shall 
never forget the look of pleasure and satisfac- 
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tion which beamed in his face when he intro- 
duced me to it. 

Many years later when he came to be pres- 
ident of the Cemetery Association, he took 
great interest and pleasure in making those 
grounds beautiful, and spent a great deal of 
time there; this was after his health failed. 
The quiet of the place, the singing birds, and 
the playful fountains gave him rest. We often 
went there together, and he consulted me 
about the improvements he had in mind, the 
trees he would buy, the flower beds ; and there 
was no wanton destruction of trees that God 
had been fifty years in building up. All the 
wild flowers there were precious in his eyes ; 
the violets in the springtime, the delicate pur- 
ple daisies crowding the hillsides, the ferns 
and the mosses were all sacred. There in the 
later days we often met Sam Bowles after he, 
too, had grown feeble, mounted on "Pone," 
so weak he seemed hardly able to guide him. 
We would drive through all the various roads, 
he riding beside us, talking of the past, the 
present, and the future, as men talk only when 
they feel that their days here are numbered. 

But I go back to our earlier story. Years 
went by and time made changes, but it left us 
one in heart. My third son Edward was born 
in 1855. He was a pale, quiet child, rarely 
smiling, with big blue wondering eyes that had 
a twinkle of mirthfulness in them, to which 
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his mouth rarely responded ; delicate, fair, and 
very graceful. He delighted in fairy tales, in 
poetry, and especially the Psalms, some of 
which he could never hear often enough, and 
he learned them very readily before he could 
read; the musical sound attracted him. He 
was a great favorite with other children, and 
had wonderful power over animals. 

Meantime Sprmgfield had become a real 
home to us ; nearly all our earthly treasures 
were here : those that gladdened our hearts 
every day, those who had passed on, leaving a 
warm place in our hearts never filled by any 
other love. We made many strong and tender 
friendships. All our friends were welcome 
here, and all came gladly. The house was 
sunny and cheerful ; it was full of flowers and 
of comfort. My sister's presence rested like a 
benediction on every tired and suffering soul. 
My husband always sent forth strength and 
gladness. Life was very full to him ; the cup 
was running over. His disappointments and 
his griefs he laid away in some corner of 
his strong heart. They very seldom saw the 
light. His business troubles he never spoke 
of, so in some ways I was shut out from him — 
in ways, too, in which a wife delights to help 
her husband. He was always ready to bear my 
burdens and to soothe and comfort me, and* 
my heart was always open to him. I never 
hid anything — no joy or sorrow, no love or 
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disappointment. He could not make a like 
return. He did not need that sort of help ; he 
was masterful and self-reliant. At home he 
wanted rest and peace ; he longed to bury all 
trouble and bask in free sunshine. There is 
no good in wishing it could have been other- 
wise. We must each live as God made us, and 
we respected each other's personality always 
even when we differed. Plenty of sorrows 
came which we must share together, hand in 
hand and heart to heart ; then his big heart 
carried us all. No wonder that it failed at last ! 

Springfield before the war was like a country 
town. There were no blocks of houses, no 
locked doors. As we sat by the windows our 
friends gave us a happy greeting from across 
the street. Whenever one walked in the 
streets there were only familiar faces. At 
church we met friends and were like a family. 
How changed all this is now ! I soon identi- 
fied myself with church and charitable work 
of various kinds, working, however, in a narrow 
and unsatisfactory fashion till the war broke 
out, and from that time on we learned wisdom 
in such matters. 

I had a gift for arranging flowers, and did 
this work for the church continuously for 
nearly thirty years. When we commenced 
beautifying our old barn-like church in North- 
ampton in that way, many of our friends 
looked on with dismay. Good women who 
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wore bonnets covered with muslin flowers, the 
device of men's hands, were shocked when 
the creations of God found their way into the 
sanctuary. Good Mr. Ellis accepted them 
under protest. However, they soon learned 
to enjoy them, and missed them when they 
were not there. So, too, about the trimming 
of the church for Christmas ; that was looked 
upon as a sort of Popish mummery. It was 
all a delight to my soul. I suppose I liked the 
thing in itself, and also delighted to make war 
on such superstition. It was a great pleasure 
to make the church beautiful, — it seemed to 
me so fitting ; for the revelation of God was 
so much more real to me among his works 
than when shut in by four bare walls, listening 
to the voices trying to make the mystery of 
creation plain by the spoken word. 

After I came to Springfield I did the same 
work in the dusky and dreary old church here. 
It was very grateful to Mr. Tiffany to be sur- 
rounded by flowers. I remember once deco- 
rating the whole pulpit with pure white pond 
lilies, — hundreds of them. He was charmed, 
but told me if I arranged for his funeral to use 
colored flowers, for he was not good enough 
for such spotless whiteness, and he delighted 
in rich full colors, red especially. It never 
pleased me so much to decorate the new 
church, — the flowers seemed lost among the 
beautiful forms and deep colors there. I also 
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made ready the houses of my friends for wed- 
dings and dressed the young brides. I do not 
know how many girls I have dressed for their 
weddings. I always went to my friends, and 
was sometimes sent for where I was not on 
familiar ground. I also went when death en- 
tered a family, sometimes before, oftener later, 
and prepared for the funeral. One comes very 
near to humanity in doing this sort of service, 
and it is pleasant to be so trusted. 

During these years I occasionally went with 
my husband and stayed with him for some 
weeks wherever he might be at work, some- 
times carrying the children, sometimes leaving 
them with my sister. At one time I went 
South with him, and was gone five or six 
weeks ; at that time he was doing work in the 
slaveholding States : I never liked him to do 
such work. He was obliged to hire slaves, 
and I could not endure the thought of it. I 
think I was born an Abolitionist ; I had such 
a hatred of oppression and injustice to the 
poor and weak. My husband was in no sense 
an Abolitionist ; he was a Whig through and 
through, and believed in saving the Union 
at any cost. But he found that dealing with 
slave owners was not to his taste. He could 
not be in the midst of such wrongs and not 
rebel in his heart against the institution. 
However, he warned me to hold my peace 
while I was South, and I did try to ; but being 
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attacked on the subject in the house of a 
Northern man, both himself and his wife New 
England born and bred, who boasted of own- 
ing slaves, and glorified the whole system, and 
assured me that I should do likewise under 
like circumstances, — that was more than I 
could endure, and the vials of wrath once 
opened I did not cease till I had my say out 
to the last bitter word. My husband looked 
on in dismay, but he acknowledged that I had 
good cause for the onslaught. We left the 
city the next day, and I shook the dust from 
off my feet with gladness. 

I was not in love with the South. The un- 
tidy, thriftless manner of living, the tumble- 
down houses and uncared-for grounds, were 
very distasteful to me. There was nothing 
attractive in the scenery as I saw it. The 
only things that I recall with pleasure were 
the thickets of sweet yellow jasmine and the 
beautiful long-leaved Southern pines. The 
sight of the slaves, driven in gangs, among 
them children with blue eyes, fair skins, and 
golden hair, told a story most sickening to my 
soul. 

It was during these years that we were most 
in society in Springfield, and we always had 
guests in the house, often for long visits. My 
friend Mrs. Guild spent two or three months 
with us every year, and she was a great pleas- 
ure to all of us. 



Then came the war, and we were all shaken 
to the centre. Personal interests were all for- 
gotten, and the city became one great family. 
All sectarian barriers fell to the ground, all 
joined hands, working for one cause and guided 
by one spirit. When oiu: troops were fired 
upon at Baltimore, every woman's heart was 
stirred to its depths : it was as if we were all 
mothers, sisters, wives, and lovers, and our 
dearest had perished. Then first we realized 
what war meant. In the bustle and excite- 
ment of preparation we had no time to think 
of the tragedy. The world seemed all re-cre- 
ated. Selfishness, light - mindedness, personal 
bickering, all seemed to flee away under the 
mighty pressure. A new life dawned in every 
souL It was a wonderful revelation to me that 
war could ever seem a holy thing. My edu- 
cation and instincts were all in the other direc- 
tion ; and I remember when I first looked upon 
the tattered flags and trophies in the chapel 
at West Point how absolutely sacrilegious they 
seemed : such offerings to the Prince of Peace I 
How little I dreamed that our own flag would 
become the most sacred symbol in the world 
to me. 
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All summer, after that dark April day, we 
were busy in one way and another, and troops 
were gathering all over the country. The 
Tenth Regiment was quartered here, and we 
went often to their camp. They were an ear- 
nest, devoted set of men, ready to leave all 
they loved and give up their lives for their coun- 
try's good. Almost every face was resolved 
and serious. But the routine of preparation 
was very irksome to them. They chafed at 
every delay. They believed the rebellion was 
to be crushed at one blow. They were inde- 
pendent Yankees, who had lived their own 
lives, thinking their own thoughts, and they 
rebelled against the necessary discipline. When 
they were ordered into the field, they expected 
to go directly about their work, finish it, and 
come home, or lay down their lives in the 
cause. They very soon became demoralized 
and homesick, then fever broke out among 
them, and they had neither the physical nor 
moral strength to resist it. Doctors Cham- 
berlain and Holbrook were the surgeons of the 
Tenth Regiment, and my sister had offered 
her services to them whenever she might be 
needed. We all approved and encouraged her 
desire to go ; we saw that this was her great 
opportunity, and we gave her up anxiously 
but gladly. 

They were encamped at Bright wood, about 
ten miles from Washington, near the resi- 
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dence of Mr. Blair. Very soon came a let- 
ter saying that fever had broken out, and no- 
thing seemed likely to save the men but the 
presence and care of a woman ; and we set 
about getting my sister ready at once. She 
was accompanied by Miss Helen Wolcott, of 
Agawam. All our friends brought cordial 
offers of assistance, and two days after the 
summons came they were on their way to 
Washington, with my husband for an escort. 
They were welcomed with gladness; every- 
thing that could be done for their comfort was 
attended to ; and they fell readily and easily 
into the camp life. My sister was a wonder- 
ful nurse. Her steady, calm, gracious pres- 
ence quieted the most restless patient. The 
men almost worshiped her ; the sick revived, 
the weak grew strong, the well grew cheerful 
and hopeful, — all rejoiced in her. The sur- 
geons felt a load lifted from their shoulders, 
and our hearts were lonely but glad. Among 
the sick was a little drummer boy, a mere 
child. His mother gave him up tearfully, but 
at his most urgent request ; and he was the 
pet of the regiment. He was so small that he 
sat in my sister's lap ; but he was brave and 
hopeful and resisted disease wonderfully. He 
went through, the war, — often, when he was 
tired, carried on the men's shoulders, but prov- 
ing himself equal to any emergency; and in 
later years, he has become a most successful 
business man. 
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Six weeks went by, and news came that my 
sister was ill, — overworked, they said, and 
not likely to be long away from her duties. 
We were anxious, but got a similar report 
every day. At last we heard that she was 
worse, and that Mrs. Blair had taken her home 
to nurse her. Mr. and Mrs. Blair had been 
most untiring in their devotion to the soldiers 
and to the two women who came to nurse 
them. They visited them almost every day, 
— the two old people, both on horseback, — 
and they were a godsend to everybody. My 
sister was very unwilling to leave her post; 
but Mrs. Blair was resolved, and she was not 
a woman to be resisted. The regiment was 
stationed at Brightwood partly to protect their 
property, and Mrs. Blair claimed it as her right 
to look after her. 

When the news came to me that she had 
made this change in her quarters, I knew she 
must be very ill, and resolved to go to her at 
once. Then I had a passage at arms with good 
Mr. Tiffany, who read me such a lesson on my 
selfishness as I had rarely received in my life 
before. He was fearful that I should take my 
sister away from Mrs. Blair and carry her into 
Washington, which I certainly intended to do, 
at the first moment when she could bear the 
journey in safety. Mr. Tiffany presented to 
me in glowing colors the extreme and detest- 
able sdfishness of persons who w^e willing to 
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do favors and unwilling to accept them. This 
he considered the most refined form of selfish- 
ness ; and he informed me that such persons 
generally held themselves very superior to 
their neighbors. He could make a strong 
point, and I felt the force of his words ; but it 
did not change my own idea of what was best 
to be done, though I promised to be guided 
by circumstances. We made the journey as 
rapidly as possible, and my husband drove 
me from Washington to Brightwood. How 
strange it all seemed, — camps here, there, and 
everywhere, soldiers everywhere ; war the one 
business absorbing everything else. As we 
drew near Brightwood we met one of the doc- 
tors, and inquired eagerly for Anne. He told 
us that she was very ill, much more so than 
they had admitted in any letter, and that she 
had the " camp fever," which was a form of 
typhoid. I was prepared to hear this. I had 
been suspicious of it all the time. I asked him 
if the Blairs knew she had this fever, which 
was considered very contagious. He said, 
" No.'* They had not thought it best to alarm 
them ; that when she went there they hoped 
to throw off the disease, but had not succeeded. 
I found her much changed, very thin and 
pale, and her whole expression weak and sunken. 
I was shocked ; but her mind was quite clear, 
and she was anxious to go to Washington, 
though she had not been told what was the 
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matter. Some of the family were in her room 
a great part of the time, and among them a boy 
five or six years old ; this made her anxious. 
In the afternoon I met both of the doctors, 
and told them that I had resolved to move her 
as soon as possible ; that she was unwilling to 
stay ; and that I thought they had done wrong 
in not telling the family the truth. They dis- 
approved of my scheme entirely, and said if 
she was moved I must take the responsibility. 
But I knew my sister's mind, and I believed 
her chances for recovery were better away 
from those friends. Old Mrs. Blair was a most 
vigorous woman, with an iron will which was 
hard to resist, and I had a great battle with 
her. But I would not yield ; and next day I 
went into Washington and found a most com- 
fortable boarding-house, kept by a Southern 
woman, who was quite willing to receive us. 
My sister was taken in my husband's arms 
and laid on a bed in the carriage, and bore 
the journey well, and from that day began 
to mend. At the end of two weeks we came 
home, taking the journey by slow stages, and 
stopping for a week at Philadelphia and New 
York. Many of the soldiers came to see her 
in Washington, and bade her good-by with 
eyes full of tears. One rough-looking man 
faltered out the words, "May I kiss you.?" 
and then stumbled out of the room looking as 
if he had lost his dearest friend. 
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The day before we left Washington I went 
with my husband to see the review of the 
seventy-five thousand troops by McClellan. It 
was a dark, lowering day, and the men were 
massed all over the great sweep of country. 
The artillery occupied the hilltops ; and when 
McClellan appeared on the ground on his 
richly caparisoned horse, in full uniform, with 
flags flying and trumpets sounding, each bat- 
tery in turn saluted him with thundering vol- 
leys of cannon. It was a wonderful scene; 
one lost all sense of individuality in it ; such a 
moving mass of humanity could not be recog- 
nized as real men. But men they were, and 
many of them with aching hearts, especially 
the New Englanders, who despised all this fuss 
and feathers, and felt that it was none of their 
business to take part in it. They rebelled 
against the delay. 

The day before, we visited General Barnes 
at his encampment. The troops were being 
reviewed, and it was a most interesting sight. 
The intelligence of the horses was wonderful. 
The general received us most hospitably, and 
it was a pleasure to see how comfortable and 
tasteful a West Pointer could make his home 
in the field. Tables around the central pole 
were covered with books, flowers, and imple- 
ments for writing ; very inviting camp chairs 
stood about, and perfect order reigned every- 
where, with exquisite neatness. 
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After our return home, my sister regained 
her strength very slowly. She was worn to 
a skeleton and very weak, but always cheer- 
ful and confident of going back to do hospital 
service in Washington, for the winter had 
driven the soldiers into the city. I saw there 
was no hope of her return, but would not 
trouble her with such unwelcome prophecy. 
She had to learn that lesson for herself. Will 
had gone to school in New York, and my time 
was fully occupied with my children and work 
for the Sanitary Commission. Mrs. George 
Bliss was the president of the Sprin^eld 
branch, and I was vice-president. I enjoyed 
this work thoroughly. Once a week we spent 
a morning at Mrs. Bliss's house preparing 
work, and once a week we met in the little 
chapel of the old Unitarian church to sew, 
going early and staying till nine in the even- 
ing. There we sewed diligently, in the barest 
of rooms and with the humblest of fare. We 
made our tea over a little coal stove, and ate 
our bread with thankfulness. No delicacies 
were allowed, save now and then when good 
Mrs. Vinton brought a tin pan full of dough- 
nuts ; how good they tasted ! We had earned 
our living by six o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Mr. Tiffany always joined us at tea-time, bring- 
ing with him the papers and the latest war 
news. Then there were many general gather- 
ings in which all the town took part. "We 
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were brethren." Tableaux, concerts, fairs, 
and all sorts of money-making devices suc- 
ceeded each other. It was so pleasant to find 
yourself suddenly living in a town full of 
friends. There was hardly a woman's face in 
the streets that I did not recognize, and I was 
even better known to them, for I often had 
charge of the different entertainments. 

The spirit of good fellowship lasted through 
all the days of the war, growing stronger as 
the days went by, and many persons' hearts 
and pockets were taxed to the utmost. Before 
theVar was over, Mr. Tiffany's health gave 
out, and he was obliged to leave us. He went 
with a sad heart. On the Saturday before 
the Sunday when he said his farewell word in 
the church, came news of dreadful battles and 
much need of help. I saw him before the 
service, and told him of our needs, asking him 
to say a word about it after the sermon. In a 
trembling voice he made his last request for 
money, and we received over a thousand dol- 
lars; this without any preparation and after 
people had supposed they could give no more. 

My acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bliss during these days became very intimate 
and pleasant. Every morning when we met 
to prepare work, we found the two old people 
sitting in their sunny dining-room before a 
pleasant open fire, reading the " Republican," 
which they tore in halves, each taking a part, 
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and exchanging every day for the most read- 
able sheet. They were so generous, so ear- 
nest, so alive to the whole situation ; and Mrs. 
Bliss (good New England housewife that she 
was) taught us many a lesson in economy, 
which I am sorry to say I have quite forgotten. 
In her early days the wasting of a thread was 
a sin, but one cannot fall into these ways and 
make them a habit in middle life. 

Sometimes during these years we held me- 
morial services in the church, which was 
decorated with the flags which had become 
sanctified in our eyes, and "America" was 
always sung by the congregation, sometimes 
with bowed heads, sometimes with a halle- 
lujah ! At last came the day when all hearts 
were smitten by the news of Lincoln's death, 
and then we mourned for our father like one 
family. At first we could hardly believe the 
horrible tale. I remember that we were sit- 
ting at the breakfast-table, gay and happy over 
the result of the war, when Ned entered with 
the paper in his hand and the news on his 
tongue. His father thought he was joking, 
and reproved him sharply as one does when 
he fears. Then dear old Mrs. Farrar and 
Miss Bartlett came rushing in to know if they 
must believe the dreadful story. There was 
nothing to do but to sit down and weep bitter 
tears. Our hearts were very sad, and they 
were very wrathful. 
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It was touching to see how every heart did 
him honor. When memorial services were 
held for him in the City Hall, the crowd that 
gathered was immense, and there was hardly 
a dry eye among them, for we all knew that 
we had lost a most dear friend. Every house 
bore its tribute of mourning, and in driving 
about among the houses of the very poor it 
was moving to see how each one had managed 
to display its little shred of mourning. 

Then the poor battered regiments began to 
return, some of them with only a handful of 
men, worn and weary. They were always fed 
at the City Hall. On one occasion when they 
were all seated at the table and we were serv- 
ing coffee, a young woman entered the hall 
with a sweet baby in her arms. She had failed 
to hear from her husband for some weeks, and 
came trembling, with eyes full of trouble. No- 
body could tell her what she wished to know, 
so she silently passed round the table till she 
came to the place where her husband was sit- 
ting. Then without a word she reached over, 
and placed the child he had never seen in his 
arms, and threw both arms around his neck, 
bursting into tears. They two were as much 
alone there as if they had been in a wilder- 
ness ; their hearts were too full to know any- 
thing but that they had each other. The sol- 
diers turned their heads away, not deeming it 
meet to gaze on that sight, and every eye grew 
dim. 
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I am most glad and thankful that I was per- 
mitted to live through these years. Then one 
did really live, and life was full. All personal 
grief and trial was cast aside, all selfishness 
was shamed out of existence. The hand of 
God was laid on the nation, and all responded 
to the solemn touch. Life was intensified, 
often glorified. One's hope for humanity grew 
strong day by day. One need never fear again 
that the nation could be so crusted over with 
vanity and worldliness that there was no way 
out of it. The separation of church from 
church and man from man vanished under the 
mighty impulse, and the nation became one, 
owning one God and worshiping at one altar. 

I speak of things as they seemed at the 
close of the war ; and if it took some years to 
heal the wounds made between the two sec- 
tions of the country, it cannot be wondered at. 
To-day we are ready to scatter flowers over 
the graves of Northern and Southern men 
alike with the same tender hand, for time has 
done its work and the evil days are past. 



XI 

My husband was brave, strong, and patient ; 
a warm lover, a good hater, and a most faith- 
ful friend. He was slow to take offense, but 
once offended found it hard to forgive. He 
was never quarrelsome, but when a man proved 
himself unworthy he wished to separate him- 
self from him forever. To him right was right 
and wrong was wrong; he found no middle 
course. He was educated in the old Calvinis- 
tic faith, and it was most abhorrent to him. 
A wrathful God he could never worship, but 
he feared him. Taught that the smoke of 
hell was always ascending, it took all the light 
and glory out of the summer clouds, for they 
represented to him smoke from the fire which 
was never quenched. He had drifted far from 
such a faith when I first met him, but he had 
found anchorage nowhere else. He liked to 
go to church with me, and often was much 
interested in what he heard ; often very fond 
of our ministers, especially Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Tiffany. He had most sympathy with Mr. 
Ellis, for he was very conservative and had a 
dread of radicalism. He liked to see a man 
grounded and settled in religion as well as 
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politics. He disliked innovations. To him 
the life of to-day was the great thing. He 
never " played post-mortem hands." The duty 
of to-day, the joy of to-day, was the thing to 
be accomplished and to be enjoyed. He was 
fond of poetry ; he knew where to find beauty 
and how to enjoy it; but the future was 
dark to him. I think the love of and faith 
in eternal right and good might have been 
easily grafted into his young life, but it never 
took full possession of him in his later years. 
He was not an optimist ; to him evil was un- 
mitigated evil, and he was slow to find any 
good outgrowth from it, so it was hard for 
him to feel with full force that good would in 
the end prevail. This made life hard for him, 
and it separated him somewhat from me. The 
joy and hope of a future where " the crooked 
places would be made straight," which was in- 
stinctive with me, and without which I do not 
see how I could have lived through some stages 
of my life, was quite unknown to him. He 
could not share that part of my life. The black 
shadow of death was too close and dark for 
him to find light beyond it. The separation 
from those he loved was almost final. He was 
always wandering, looking for what he had lost, 
but not finding it. All this was intensified by 
his long and suffering illness. It took all his 
mortal strength to bear that, but he did bear it 
without a murmur or complaint. I never saw 
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SO brave a man. He rarely asked for sym- 
pathy or was helped by it. His great heart 
craved love, and with that he was well satisfied. 
He never wished to bring his troubles home. 
Home was his refuge and defense ; there he 
wanted rest and sweet companionship, and that 
alone. 

Politically, he was a staunch Republican. 
He believed in the saving of the Union at any 
cost. He had no sympathy with the Abolition- 
ists. He hated slavery, but he accepted it as 
an inevitable evil woven into the very ground- 
work of the Constitution under which we lived. 
He believed it to be the duty of every man to 
vote, and had no patience with extremists who 
would not accept the best possible thing if they 
could not gain the impossible. He submitted 
to authorities, was patient with failures and 
mistakes, and so loyal himself that he expected 
to find loyalty everywhere. We often disa- 
greed about men and measures. When John 
Brown was hung, and my heart and soul cried 
out in agony, he was kind, but quite firm and 
calm, and said : " John Brown knew what he 
was doing ; he defied the law of the country to 
gain an end which to him seemed right. He 
was willing to accept the penalty of failure, 
and his friends should accept it in the same 
spirit." Then when the dark days of the war 
came and the country grew restive and impa- 
tient, decrying the generals in command and 
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demanding constant change, he gave every 
man his due, saw all the difficulties in the 
way, and was patient with the blundering. 
Lincoln was the apple of his eye. In him he 
had full faith and entire sympathy. I never 
heard him complain of his methods or his mo- 
tives ; he loved him, reverenced his simple, 
homely dignity, and was quite willing to let 
him steer the ship of state as seemed best to 
him. But he was very severe on any approach 
to disloyalty. Disloyal people were traitors in 
his eyes and deserved the fate of traitors. In 
the early part of the war this feeling brought 
him sometimes into serious trouble, but as the 
years went on he learned self-command. 

A strange incident happened to him later 
on, which gave me great delight. It was sev- 
eral years after the war was over that there 
was a gathering of the Grand Army in Spring- 
field. Prominent among the veterans was the 
Second Army Post of Pennsylvania, under the 
command of the governor with his staff. They 
arrived in town quite early in the day. We 
had decorated the house, and it looked very 
bright and gay. My husband drove us on to 
the hill to meet the procession. It was a 
glorious day, full of light and life, and all the 
town was abroad. My friend Bessie M. was 
visiting us, with her little nephew Sam, a 
magnificent boy who would be noticed among 
a thousand. He was about four years old, 
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with lovely fair hair hanging in full curls over 
his shoulders, a fine, strong figure, and beau- 
tiful boyish face, full of fun and intelligence. 
He sat on the seat with my husband, dressed 
in navy blue, a cap of the same set jauntily 
on his head. We arrived just as the troops 
from Pennsylvania were advancing from the 
station, led by the governor. In their midst 
were their battle flags all banded together, and 
carried carefully like the sacred things that 
they were. As they passed us, my husband 
called out, in a loud, emphatic voice, " Three 
cheers for the battle flags ! '* and we cheered 
lustily, but the crowd made almost no re- 
sponse ; they were stupid and did not take in 
what they were expected to do. Then we 
drove down Main Street, and he again rose to 
his feet and repeated the call ; then the voice 
of the multitude rose like the voice of one man, 
and the cheering was long and loud. About 
noonday, the procession marched by our house, 
and we were all (our beautiful young boy in 
the midst) in the yard to bid them welcome. 
Then one man advanced from the Philadelphia 
Post and gave to each of us one of their badges. 
We thought it was an honor paid to the deco- 
ration of the house, which was both elaborate 
and beautiful. In the evening a reception 
was given to the soldiers at the Club-house, 
and Mr. Briggs went over to pay his respects 
to them and Governor H., whom he knew. 
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He stayed a very short time, and we went 
early to bed. Soon we heard the music of a 
magnificent drum corps and band drawing near 
to the house. We supposed they were out to 
serenade Mr. Bliss, who had paid them some 
attention in behalf of the road ; but they came 
nearer and nearer, and the door burst open, 
and the boys came rushing up into our room, 
saying that the governor and staff, with a full 
regiment of soldiers, were waiting outside to 
see Mr. Briggs. The poor man was very tired, 
and at first could not understand why he was 
wanted, and declined to get up, but the boys 
insisted that it must be done, and he dressed 
and went down to meet the crowd. He was 
met at the door by the governor, who apolo- 
gized for disturbing him, but said his " boys " 
would not go to bed without shaking hands 
with him, and he would not allow them to 
come without him. All was quiet for a few 
minutes. The men were carefully stationed in 
the yard, so that not a flower or shrub was in- 
jured by them. Then D wight said a few words 
of warm welcome, and they passed in order to 
shake his hand, and the cheering made the 
welkin ring. Then came royal military music, 
and they quietly retired. We could by no 
means make out what it meant, but the next 
day we learned that the men were so much 
struck by his look, manner, and reverent voice, 
and the homage paid their flags, that they 
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insisted on seeing the man who started the 
ovation. Next morning I made a bouquet for 
each battle flag and one for the governor, 
and Mr. Briggs went with the beautiful boy 
to meet the soldiers at their quarters. They 
were most warmly received, and for almost the 
first time the battle flags were set free and one 
of the most tattered put into the boy's hand 
to hold while America was played. The sol- 
diers left town with the faded bouquets at- 
tached to their flags, saying that there they 
would remain in honor of their visit. 

Several years before the war Mrs. John 
Farrar, of Cambridge, came to Springfield to 
live. At first her coming was an experiment ; 
she suffered fearfully from asthma, and was 
seeking a home where she could find most 
relief from that disease, and at last she de- 
cided to live permanently in Springfield. For 
a time, while she rented Mr. Dwight's house, 
she was our near neighbor, and from that time 
I saw a great deal of her. She was then, I 
think, about seventy years old; was rather 
stout, with a good, strong English face, quite 
devoid of beauty except for the honesty and 
kindliness of her expression. She had lovely 
soft hands, which she used gracefully and 
deftly, and which always retained a certain 
look of youth even in death, when she held a 
pretty bunch of sweet blue violets that the 
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Bowles children had brought her. She was the 
widow of Professor John Farrar, of Cambridge, 
and had lived with him a long, happy life. 
For many years he was a feeble, nervous in- 
valid, and during all that time she devoted 
herself to him after her usual wise fashion. 
He was fond of change, and they traveled in 
Europe several years, and during that time 
she was in society a good deal, thus keeping 
up her interest in things and people about her, 
and coming home fresh and ready to entertain 
him. They had no children, but she had a 
rare gift in winning children's hearts, and al* 
ways entertained them delightfully in her home. 
She was most kindly, and kept open house to 
all her friends. Her relations to all working 
men and women were exceptionally kind. She 
always made friends with them. I once heard 
her say she had failed to do this in only one 
instance, — an old shoemaker had refused to 
be on friendly terms with her, and she could 
make nothing of him. She finally bought Mr. 
Bowles's house on Maple Street and spent her 
last years there, always saying that she paid 
her money for the view, which she enjoyed 
most heartily. During the war she was ready 
to help in every way — with her time, her 
hands, and her money. I remember toward 
the last, when we were straining every nerve 
to raise money, and she had given all that she 
could possibly afford, she looked down on a 
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small diamond ring she had worn for many 
years, and said, "Do you think I could get 
much money for this ring if I sold it ? It is 
dear to me, for we bought it in Genoa as a guard 
for my wedding ring, but I am ready to give it 
up." I said no, she was not called on to do 
that. When she was dying, she put that same 
ring on my finger to keep in remembrance of 
her. For many years before her death, she 
had as a companion a Miss B., who was like 
a daughter to her, serving her with most un- 
tiring fidelity. After the war was over, we 
worked together in the Freedmen's Aid Soci- 
ety, of which she was president, and whose 
meetings were held in her house. At one 
time a woman who had broken down in health 
while she was doing some good work came to 
visit her. She was very exacting, nervous, and 
fault-finding, but Mrs. Farrar's patience never 
failed. One Sunday I went to stay with her 
while Mrs. Farrar went to church. It was a 
thankless office, for there were only complaints 
made about the kind friends who were devoted 
to her. Presently the outside door opened, 
and I heard an almost noiseless footfall on the 
stairs ; it was Mrs. Farrar coming up in her 
stocking feet, because she feared she might 
disturb her guest. She was breathless with 
asthma and could not stay in church, but she 
never forgot others. Many another tired and 
worn-out woman found rest with her. 
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Her last sickness was sharp and short, with 
struggling breath and great weakness, but she 
bore it with a cheerfulness and serenity such 
as I have rarely seen. I was with Miss B. 
through all of it, and shared with her the nurs- 
ing to the last, and I shall always be grateful 
for ths.t opportunity. Mrs. Farrar was a woman 
of strong will, and a most decided homeopa- 
thist ; but when she saw that Miss B. was 
anxious and afraid to trust to that treatment, 
she said quietly, "Well, Mary, send for your 
friend Dr. Smith.'* She was not fond of him 
and his dogmatic ways, but she put herself 
quietly into his hands, saying, " Doctor, you 
will let me gently down." He replied with his 
usual honesty, " Madam, I cannot cure you, 
but I will help you as much as in me lies." 
Then she talked very freely with me about her 
past life, — her plans for Miss B., to whom she 
bad left the use of all her property, but had 
never told her so, because she hated to burden 
her with a sense of obligation. She prepared 
to leave this world as happily as a bride ever 
made ready for her marriage. I knew that her 
suffering had for a long time made her life too 
hard a struggle to be wished for, but nobody 
who was not in her confidence would have 
dreamed of that. She was uniformly cheerful, 
up to the day's work, and full of interest in all 
humanity. She was mostly in her own room 
alone during her sickness^ for she did not wish 
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US to see her suflfer; but one night when I 
thought her dying, I begged to sit beside her, 
and she permitted it. I said, "Shall I call 
Miss B. ? " " No," she replied, looking aston- 
ished that I could ask such a question. " Do 
you think I would wake her up ? I have no 
farewells to make." She was educated a 
Quaker, and was very simple in all her tastes, 
and she did not wish for any funeral exercises ; 
but turning to Miss B. with a loving look in her 
eyes, said, *' You shall do just as you please. 
I only care that the hymn, ' Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,' shall be sung after it is put in my 
husband's grave." 

There was a simple service held in the 
pretty parlor of her old home late one Sunday 
afternoon, as the setting sun streamed through 
the room, Mr. Tiffany saying a few tender 
words, and four young men who loved her 
singing a hymn around her coffin; then she 
was carried to Mount Auburn and laid in her 
husband's grave, which was made ready for 
her when he was buried, a little circle of her 
old friends standing around the grave, and the 
hymn she had asked for was sung. 

Dr. David P. Smith and I were always the 
best of friends. His abrupt and authoritative 
manner never hurt me, and I can say in all hon- 
esty that he was uniformly kind to me, and he 
could be tender. To my sister he was always 
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gentle and considerate ; he respected her too 
much to be otherwise ; he admired her cheer- 
fulness, her fearlessness, and her sweetness 
won his heart. He was quite truthful with 
her. Toward the last she said to him, the tears 
gathering in her eyes, " Doctor, have I always 
got to be so good-for-nothing ? " He staggered 
for an instant, and then said, in a trembling 
voice, " My friend, you must learn to grow old 
gracefully." 

During her sickness and the last years of 
my husband's life, he was my true and con- 
stant friend, never withholding the truth, but 
giving me my share of the work to be done 
steadily and gently. I felt him a sure and 
strong support, and my husband leaned on him 
as he never did on mortal man before. Dr. 
Smith died during the first week of my hus- 
band's last illness ; and when we told him he 
was gone, he folded his hands and said no- 
thing ; but one could see that he knew what 
he had lost. 

He often talked with me about his boy, 
both before and after the child's death, and his 
heart yearned over him with all the tenderness 
of a woman and all the strength of a man. He 
said to me, after the child died, " Why, he en- 
tered into every plan and purpose of my life ; 
I never bought a set of instruments that I did 
not consider him." 

Not many months before his death he came 
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to call on me. I had sent for him for some 
small ailment. He looked very tired, but there 
was a strange light in his face. He had been 
in attendance on a woman in confinement, and 
had brought her through a season of great 
suffering and great peril. He walked up and 
down the room for many minutes without 
speaking, — I saw that his heart was full, — 
then he said, in a deep and most reverent 
tone, " I have been permitted to save the life 
of a human being ! " 

I think at times he suffered acutely himself, 
and he was never well during all the years that 
followed George's death, but he never spared 
himself. When the boy died, he put his hand 
to the plough and never looked back. He con- 
sidered work his only salvation, and he never 
listened to his tired brain or weary body. 

[Among these friends of middle life, a place 
belongs to Samuel Bowles ; and the briefness 
of the mention of him in these Reminiscences 
is owing to the full contribution made by Mrs. 
Briggs to his biography, — in some passages of 
graphic description from her own pen, as well 
as in constant assistance in the general outline 
and color.] 



XII 

The little Unitarian church in Northampton 
was founded in 1822. It was made up of a 
handful of persons who found the dogmatic 
teaching of the Orthodox church too hard to 
be accepted. They were treated as outcasts 
there, and were obliged to listen to many bit- 
ter words. So they gathered themselves to- 
gether and formed a society where they could 
hear the only religion they could conscien- 
tiously accept. They were few in number 
and poor in pocket, but they were rich in faith 
and willing to sacrifice a great deal for con- 
science' sake. The families of Judge Howe and 
Judge Lyman were prominent among them. 
In order to do his share toward the support 
of a minister Judge Lyman sold his horses and 
carriage, and reduced his living expenses as 
much as possible, as indeed did all this little 
group of thoughtful, earnest men and women. 

In 1823 they settled Mr. Edward Hall as 
their minister, and shortly after built a small 
and inexpensive church. How well I remem- 
ber it ! Bare and cold and dreary it was. 
The elderly folks carried little foot - stoves, 
which were sent about to their unfortunate 
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neighbors who had failed to provide them- 
selves with such luxuries. The floor was un- 
carpeted, and for a time the pews were un- 
cushioned. I was old enough to help make the 
first carpet, and it was all cut and made by 
our own hands, and put down by the hands 
already blistered with the making ; but I well 
remember how pretty it was, crimson and 
brown, and how it lighted up the church. I 
was glad enough to get color there at any cost. 
From the windows of the church we looked 
out on the beautiful Holyoke range, over or- 
chards and meadows sweet with apple blos- 
soms and green as an emerald. But I sat 
where no such frivolity was to be seen, and 
hard work my mother had to keep me still. 
My father and* mother were among the first 
who joined the society and the church. My 
father rebelled vigorously against being called 
a heretic and doomed to everlasting punish- 
ment, and took his part naturally and valiantly 
with the seceders. My mother found warmth 
and light and comfort there such as she had 
never felt before. She could never work her- 
self up to the Orthodox idea of conversion, nor 
could she accept for herself or those whom 
she loved the fate which was assigned to all 
the unconverted. Under Mr. Buckingham she 
had learned a " more excellent way," and she 
found herself housed and sheltered in the little 
church to her great joy. 
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Mr. Hall was a young man straight from the 
Divinity School, modest, earnest, ardent, and 
devoted. He was much loved by all his peo- 
ple, and together they made but a small fam- 
ily, to whom he broke the bread of life like 
an elder brother. He married Harriet Ware, a 
sister of Henry Ware, a bright, efficient, hope- 
ful, and energetic woman, who soon found, 
with her little growing family, enough for 
her hands to do. She led the singing in the 
little choir, and did it with a will ; was present 
at all the meetings for practice; was presi- 
dent of the sewing society, which met at two 
o'clock in the afternoon ; was the first on hand, 
and always brought a baby with her. Her 
children were delicate, and one died young; 
her husband's health failed ; • and after re- 
peated hemorrhages, he was so ill that he 
was obliged to go to the Bermudas to spend 
the winter. Some friends furnished him with 
means to go ; but Mrs. Hall must stay at home 
and support the family. She never flinched 
for a moment, took up the burden with great 
good cheer, supported her husband by her 
courage, and continued to do all the work she 
had undertaken for the church, besides writ- 
ing books for children, from which she earned 
enough to pay the family expenses. 

Into this church I was born, and there I 
was baptized sixty -two years ago.^ It is a 

1 Written in 1884, 
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long road to look back upon ! Mr. Hall was a 
very emotional man, and I remember the color 
rushing all over his face when he was preach- 
ing. I remember his deep, earnest voice and 
trembling hands, and I supposed he was a 
saint. I actually saw the halo round his head, 
and I reverenced him as a prophet straight 
from the hand of God. He was never strong 
enough to do the work required of him, but he 
stayed on till 1832, when Mr. Oliver Steams 
was settled in his place. 

Mr. Stearns was an impassioned, eager, un- 
compromising mam, who was even more ear- 
nest in his manner than Mr. Hall. The great 
veins in his forehead swelled almost to burst- 
ing, and sometimes he pounded the pulpit with 
such force that I trembled. His preaching 
was always powerful. He fought for peace like 
a soldier on a battlefield, and was strongly 
anti-slavery, though not an Abolitionist. He 
cast the devil under his feet in every form and 
trampled on him. He was a reformer through 
and through. Life to him was a battlefield, 
and he had no time to look up its sweet, green 
places or sit beside its cool waters. He stirred 
and invigorated my childish soul, for I loved to 
do battle for the right ; but he never warmed 
my heart or gave me peace. I went regularly 
to Sunday school, learned my lessons regularly, 
sang as well as I could, and listened to, but was 
never uplifted by, the prayers. When I came 
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home and was allowed to go out into the green 
meadow, and heard the birds sing, and saw the 
flowers bursting into bloom; when I looked 
on the dear old mountains, standing so stead- 
fast in their majesty, and saw "God's shadow 
there, my spirit bowed itself in prayer." But 
I never imagined that the pure joy that filled 
and glorified my whole being was part and par- 
cel of the living God. I only knew that I was 
happy, and that then I was good, — then I 
longed for all that was holiest and best as 
I never longed for it at home or in church. I 
was extremely sensitive to all generous and 
noble living, — that thrilled through my heart 
like a mighty anthem and inspired me to do 
my best. But direct religious teaching fell on 
barren soil and brought forth no fruit. I could 
do all, dare all, for love — nothing for fear. It 
was the custom in those days to appeal to other 
motives, to make " a God who must be loved 
of need." Duty was the one prominent thing ; 
obedience to all outward restraint was compul- 
sory; and all this was dry and cold doctrine 
to my fiery, rampant spirit. So I felt outside 
of all good influences. I was a wanderer in a 
strange land, and there I built up an altar and 
dedicated it to " The Unknown God." 

There was at that time a great deal of doc- 
trinal preaching and teaching everywhere, as 
much in the Unitarian church as anywhere 
dse, and more, perhaps, for it was always on 
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the defensive. This sort of thing I enjoyed — 
we were the " under dogs " in the fight, and 
that spurred me on, but my heart could not be 
in that thing; I found in that too much in- 
dulgence for my own willfulness to feel that I 
was serving God, though I was valiant in de- 
fending the church and the foundations on 
which it stood. And I abhorred the idea of 
the great avenging God, who was cruel enough 
to create a world and then doom it to destruc- 
tion ; who could only be appeased by the death 
of his best-beloved child. Such a God to me 
was more meaningless and far more unreal 
than a Hindoo idol. So I was ready to uphold 
the better theory. 

Strong appeals were made in those days for 
church membership. A " form of faith " was 
drawn up, carefully ignoring the word " creed," 
and to this form aJl church members assented, 
and they were understood to be within the 
" Holy of holies," while the great crowd stood 
outside shivering. I could never be induced 
to join this little band. I hated the phrase, 
"making a profession of religion." I think- 
even in those early days I preferred to take 
my chance with the outsiders to being a lamb 
in a special fold. It troubled my mother. My 
sister and many of my friends joined the 
church, but I refused, though it sometimes 
pained me that a wall of separation must be 
built up between me and those I loved best. 
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Later, when the barriers fell away and every- 
body was invited to take part in the commun- 
ion, I stayed with the rest, but I never felt at 
home there. It was a gloomy service at the 
best, strongly tinctured with the idea of loss 
and death, and I feared loss and dreaded death 
more than any other thing. 

Following Mr. Stearns came John S. Dwight, 
and under his preaching I began to feel that I 
stood nearer to God than I had ever dreamed 
about before. How well I remember the or- 
dination service, when Dr. Channing preached 
the sermon. It was in 1840, when I was eigh- 
teen years old. Then I stood firmly on my 
own feet, and felt myself a part of the great 
company of believers, believers of all shades 
and all colors. There was no outside crowd ; 
all were welcome. For a great while the idea 
of the supernatural had been a stumbling- 
block to my feet. The miracles I could not 
accept. All the pageantry of supernaturalism 
was repulsive to me ; I could see nothing con- 
sistent in the breaking up of the great law and 
order of the Universe. That to me stood for 
God, and like himself it was eternal. I read 
a great deal and struggled hard, but the God 
who had been revealed to me in my childhood 
remained my God ; and it was only when I came 
into this new light that I saw and understood 
that he was " the same God yesterday, to-day, 
and forever." Then I knew that the beauty 
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and love on which I had lived for so many 
years made part of the God who had hith- 
erto been preached to me as afar off, and not 
to be seen or comprehended by mortal eyes. 
Mr. Dwight's soul reveled in all beauty. The 
world was a paradise to him, into which no 
serpent entered. He could not appreciate or 
understand much about those who sat in dark- 
ness and deep trouble. That side of life had 
not been opened to him ; but though I under- 
stood his failure to do this, he gave me a sense 
of uplift and nearness to the Infinite heart 
such as I never felt before. It was not him- 
self alone, but the atmosphere in which he 
lived, which was like the blossoming of a great 
tropical flower on a granite rock in New Eng- 
land soil. 

At this time I became devotedly fond of all 
poetry. The world was so transfigured that I 
could hardly read of it in prose. . Mr. Dwight's 
ministry was short. Of course he was misun- 
derstood. The people began to cry for the old 
props and the old faith, — the universe seemed 
crumbling under their feet. The God whose 
feet stood in this earth and whose hand was 
stretched out to them from all his works was 
not the mighty power who governed all like a 
king on a throne. Their Saviour was spoken 
of as a man like themselves, subject to tempta- 
tion and limitation, and they would have none 
of that. So they took unto themselves an- 
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Other and a safer leader in Rufus Ellis, who 
came to us in 1843. 

This was a mighty change, for if ever mor- 
tal man took hold of the real things of this life 
Mr. Ellis did that. The tragedy of life was an 
ever-present reality to him. He loved to min- 
ister to all suffering souls. He was earnest, 
faithful, tender, and loving, and ready to give 
all to his work. But he was overshadowed 
and cast down by the dark mystery of this life. 
He could not lift himself out of it. The joy 
and freedom that could take possession of a 
human soul and bear it up on wings of faith 
and joy were not possible for him. His sym- 
pathy and truthfulness won all hearts and will 
hold them forever, but the power to sing an 
anthem of pure joy was denied to him. One 
longs to give him a moment of release from 
the sense of wrong and woe, but we can only 
wait till all stands revealed to him in the 
clearer atmosphere of another life. 

The sweetest and deepest secret of Nature 
I have learned last of all My sister trained 
my eye when I was but a young child, when 
she held my hand and led me gently up the 
heights till the world lay at our feet, and dimly 
I came to worship and adore the unknown 
God, the God who rarely revealed himself to 
me through printed book or voice of man, 
"charm he ever so wisely." In the church 
service there were moments and moods when 
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I fdt such aspiration, but oftener the page was 
blank and I felt no prophecy in the preacher. 
Always Nature held me fast to her loving 
heart. In every mood I learned to find some 
response from her. When storms of passion- 
ate jealousy swept over me like a tempest, her 
hand only could cool my head and soothe my 
heart. When doubt and distrust frightened 
me I told all to her, and learned to trust and 
be patient. She was my constant compan- 
ion ; to her alone I could tell all my grief, and 
with her alone feel that I was understood. I 
think I rarely in my younger days talked of the 
deepest things ; perhaps never till I met you. 
The outside facts of religion I was ready to 
discuss with those I loved, but I am sure that 
with them I did not touch the heart of things. 
The beauty of the world filled and satisfied me 
and gave me almost the only peace I found. 
My mother's prayers and tears often exasper- 
ated me ; then I had hours of terrible contri- 
tion, but I could not respond to her words. I 
lived my own inner life so alone that I could 
not fit it into any human reproof or condem- 
nation. Before God, in the presence of the 
meadows and the mountains, I grew humble 
and obedient, and pride and anger fled away, 
but I rarely made any confessions. It did not 
suit me to put the thing I held so dear into 
any form of words. The usual form of spoken 
prayer was to me often only a form, and still 
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less could I confess my sins to mortal man. 
It is very strange to look back on the days of 
my childhood and youth, and see how in the 
midst of my seeming rebellion I was still hold- 
ing fast to my Father's hand, and he was guid- 
ing me safely into paths of peace. 

It was not till these last years that I learned 
that love and joy are the eternal things ; that 
hearts which God has joined together cannot 
part ; that death makes that tie only closer 
and stronger. You, my friend, have been the 
interpreter of all this blessed gospel to me. 
When God took my own to himself and the 
light of their visible presence was withdrawn, 
you made me feel that separation was not pos- 
sible ; that love alone could never die ; that 
immortality was part of this life as well as the 
next. So my own abide with me and will until 
the end. 

In all the happy blessed hours I have spent 
with you, none have been so glorified as these 
autumn days, when my whole soul has been 
in such accord with the lighting up of all this 
glorious world. Perhaps as the end draws 
near the color comes more and more vividly 
into one's life. I suppose it should be so. 
The rain and the wind, sunshine and frost, 
have done their work, and the wine of life fills 
the veins, warms the blood, and makes the 
heart glad. So it has come to me this autumn. 
Not that I expect to drop off just yet ; I feel 
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too full of life here to think much of that. I 
am too happy here to care much about another 
world. Only of this I feel sure just now, that 
they are waiting for us. They are waiting as 
we are waiting, each growing more fit for the 
other. When the black frost touches me I 
trust that I may fall as quietly as the bright 
leaves do in the still noontide, and that my 
life may go out with colors flying. 
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The wish in the last words of the Remi- 
niscences was a prophecy. Her life went on 
ripening for eleven years after they were 
written, in ever-growing strength and beauty. 
The tree was sometimes swept by storms and 
struck by lightning, but it never ceased to 
give shelter and blessing, and its foliage took 
on richer and tenderer hues. When the 
earthly end came, it was as quietly as the 
bright leaves fall in the still noontide, and 
the life went out with colors flying. 

It is the last period of her life which is 
illustrated by the letters that follow. It will 
be noticed that in the Reminiscences she 
dwells with most fullness on her childhood 
and youth. That was the period which spe- 
cially took form and color, as she mused hap- 
pily upon the past. Of the active time of 
middle life, she has sketched only a few salient 
features, and her story ends on the threshold 
of old age. No attempt will here be made to 
enlarge the description of the middle period. 
This book is almost solely designed to show 
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her in her own words, and chiefly as she was 
in the later and crowning years. In that 
Indian summer time, she portrayed — for the 
friend she knew would love the picture, and 
with no belief that other eyes would value it 
— her fervid springtime, with glimpses of the 
rich summer, aJl seen through the atmosphere 
of the peace her years had brought. 

The chapter of mid -life which she has 
lightly touched would be a stirring one if it 
were fully told. Its pages would mirror the 
ample and charming hospitality which filled 
the beautiful home with friends; the active 
and various service to the community ; the 
blending of three lives, husband, wife, and sis- 
ter, in a unique symmetry and harmony ; the 
widening joys and cares of parenthood ; the 
unfolding of young lives each after its own 
fashion. Into the binding cord were woven 
some strands of bitter griefs, of baflBled efforts, 
and disappointed hopes. All the closer grew 
the mutual bond; and with that intimate 
union and interdependence came some with- 
drawal from outward companionship, some se- 
clusion of the household within itself, yet with 
no abatement of the real friendships of earlier 
days, and with openness to whatever of new 
treasure the years might bring. 

It is from the breaking of the threefold tie 
by the death of Mrs. Merrick that the final 
period of Mrs. Briggs's life may be dated. It 
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was at just that time that I first came to know 
her, and the little sketch which is to follow 

— mainly a framework of events and circum- 
stances to serve as a setting for her letters 

— may best be introduced as direct and per- 
sonal narrative. I met her first at a Unitarian 
conference in Bernardston, in the autumn of 
1878. That meeting left with me only the re- 
membrance of a bright look, a cordial hand- 
grasp, and a word of response to what I had 
said in the discussion. She told me, long 
afterward, that at that time the sense of her 
sister's condition and the inevitable approach 
of the end was resting upon her like a black 
cloud. When I spoke in the conference — 
neither of us then knew the other — some- 
thing touched in her the springs of courage and 
hope, and from that hour she faced the com- 
ing event with some presage of light beyond 
the darkness. There was little in the words 
themselves, but hers was a nature exquisitely 
susceptible to any reviving influence. I have 
heard her say that the chirp of a morning bird 
at her window has changed the whole current 
of her day. I think what she divined under 
my words was the experience that death has 
no power over love. 

During the following winter I occasionally 
made an evening call at the house. I had 
come to Springfield in the previous spring, 
after the death of my wife, and was living 
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with my father and sisters, half a mile from 
the Maple Street house. Well trodden did 
that way become ! In these casual visits, I 
felt the good cheer of the family group in the 
parlor — most charming of living-rooms, with 
beauty and perfect taste in every appointment, 
and the visible impress of the harmonious lives 
by which it had been fashioned and inhabited. 
Of the heavy shadow which impended I was 
not aware. I remember a characteristic atti- 
tude of Mrs. Merrick, sitting near the whist- 
table where we others played, — she always 
gently insisted on being the one to stay out, — 
busy with needlework, saying little, but dif- 
fusing some gracious influence of peace. 

Then came her rapid failure. There was an 
evening when I was called to see her in her 
sick-room, as my friend has written. She 
greeted me playfully, " You-have not come to 
play whist this evening.*' There was a little 
quiet, cheerful talk, with no word of the close 
impending end, and I left her. The next 
morning I went to the house, and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Briggs sitting together. She came 
to meet me with radiant face, saying, "Our 
trouble is all over ! " There had been at the 
last a brief time of acute suffering, and this 
I suppose gave the immediate sense of relief, 
blending with that feeling of release and eman- 
cipation which comes when such a soul is set 
free. 
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It was in those days, when I began to take 
her out to walk or drive, — at first just as 
one seeks to draw any one who suffers into 
the genial and reviving presence of nature, — 
that I came to know her true quality, and the 
friendship began which was among life's dear- 
est blessings to us both. Her response to 
natural beauty was wonderfully quick and 
deep. Her sister died in the lovely time of 
May. I always now associate with that season 
a poem I read ^loud, — it was, I think, on the 
first anniversary of the death, — as we sat 
together under the noble pines of Blake*s 
Woods. It was that marvelous poem by 
Clarence Cook, " On One who died in May." 
This is its close, — it is Death who is speak- 
ing:— 

Whose the sweet season, then, if it be not mine ? 
Mine, not the bobolink's, that voice divine, 
Chasing the shadows o'er the bending wheat ; 
'T is a dead voice, not his, that sings so sweet. 
Whose wanhope pales that nun-like lily tall 

Beside the garden wall. 
But hers, whose radiant eyes and slender grace 
Sleep in the grave that crowns yon tufted hill ? 

All hope, all memory, 

Have their deep springs in me, 

And Love, that else might fade, 

By me immortal made. 
Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming skies, 
And bums a steadfast star to steadfast eyes. 

This feeling was the keynote of her life in 
the years when I knew her, — the sense of 
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the continued life and love of the departed. 
Some approach to this experience had come to 
her after the death of her first baby. But its 
fullness shone upon her after her sister had 
passed away. No birth of spring from winter, 
no resurrection story dear to the world's heart, 
transcends the light and warmth, the tender- 
ness and strength, of this experience as it came 
to her, and in substance remained with her. 
It had its seasons of intermittence, — no soul 
lives always on the mountain^ tops, — but it 
fed the secret springs of daily action, and sup- 
ported her under all vicissitudes. She spoke 
of it to very few, for she found few who under- 
stood. Its power was transmitted by the cheer 
and courage and sympathy it inspired in her, 
which gladdened and strengthened many a 
one who guessed not from what hidden spring 
the flame was fed that warmed them. 

The light came when it was needed, for a 
heavy task was set her in those years. There 
was not only the loss of visible companion- 
ship, which wrings the heart with profound and 
various grief, even though divinely comforted. 
She was suddenly called on to be the stay 
of her husband and household, and that in a 
peculiar sense. For steadiness and support 
she had long been accustomed to lean on her 
sister and husband. I remember my surprise 
when she first told me — she who seemed so 
full of strength — that she was always closely 
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dependent on some supporting hand. " It is 
like this," she said : " a friend of mine who 
stammered went to Dr. Smith for advice, and 
he counseled her to practice repeating sen- 
tences in concert with another person ; the 
steady voice would carry forward the one in- 
clined to falter. Just so, I falter and stumble 
unless I have some one to closely lean on. 
Dwight and Anne have stood on my right 
hand and on my left." 

Anne's death left Dwight greatly shaken. 
His own health had begun to fail, and there 
had been some alarming symptoms. Just 
when his strength was ebbing, he lost this sis- 
ter whose quiet steadiness had matched and 
reinforced his own. He was never the same 
man again. He went resolutely on with his 
work, — he was State Railway Commissioner, 
— and filled as well as he could his old place 
in the family. But the abounding cheer which 
had been his was scarcely seen except in brief 
and fitful flashes. His was a nature accus- 
tomed and trained to live by the day, seldom 
dwelling on the past or forecasting the future. 
He met each hourly duty with the most prompt 
and resolute faithfulness. He gave to each 
hour's enjoyment an open-hearted welcome. 
Retrospect was foreign to him. Even in play- 
ing whist he never cared to discuss a hand 
after it was finished, and used to say, and with 
wide application, " I never play post-mortem 
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hands ! " His wife has related that the shad- 
ows of Calvinism darkened his early life, and 
that he never found a full and satisfying faith. 
His was one of those direct, simple, loyal na- 
tures which seem to need an explicit and defi- 
nite basis of belief, and fare ill in times of 
break-up and transition. The light of assur- 
ance which illumined his wife was a sealed 
mystery to him. His was the silent, profound 
grief of a loving heart, from which the beloved 
object is wholly withdrawn, — 

the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more. 

And disease was sapping the physical strength. 
He held to his work like a hero. Dr. Smith 
counseled him, and his own disposition bade 
him to struggle on, even when it became a 
precarious matter to go off upon the constant 
journeys which his business involved. From 
his days of labor he would come home pale 
and exhausted, glad just to sit quietly in his 
chair. It was not his nature to lean on any 
one, — the purpose and habit of his life had 
been to uphold others, not to rest on them. 
He might have applied to himself, without 
qualification, the words of Lucy Smith, " Only 
supporting supports." Now it was too late to 
change, and he did not crave, and could hardly 
accept, the personal ministration, the " cosset- 
ing" which a sick and weary man so often 
wants, and which a wife delights to bestow. 
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Almost the only way to help him was to give 
him the constant contact of quiet good cheer, 
— the words, the looks, the little acts, inspired 
by a wise and loving heart, which insensibly 
soothe and strengthen. This good cheer it 
was now the business of his wife to supply, 
and bravely and well she did it. She was the 
only woman in the family, its other members 
being the sons, Fred, and sometimes John (Ned 
living now in England), and the nephew. Will 
Merrick. In the family she was the main 
stay. The cares of the housekeeper became 
hers ; all the feminine ministrations came from 
her ; and hers it was more than any other's to 
supply the animation, the zest, the atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, which are more than meat and 
raiment. 

Such constant outgo can hardly continue 
without some corresponding income. In her 
case the avenue of supply was her openi^ess 
to the whole world about her. To her alert 
and sensitive mind there flowed in beauty, 
strength, uplift, from every sight and every 
contact with nature and humanity. In the 
second-hand knowledge which comes through 
books, she was rich. Reading was a resource 
in the many wakeful hours of the night. For 
years, and I think at this time, she had an 
arrangement of light over her bed such that 
she could read without disturbing her sleeping 
husband. She was not especially conversant 
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with history nor with science, though she en- 
joyed their broad aspects ; but she delighted 
in poetry, romance, travels, biography, every- 
thing that is warmly human. To poetry she 
was especially sensitive. Her memory had 
been richly stored with verse, but most of 
it passed away from her, in a time of severe 
trouble, — there was no mental unsettlement, 
no other impairment, only this treasure took 
wings. I think she was herself a poet in every- 
thing but the verse-making power. She would 
have laughed one of her hearty laughs at the 
suggestion, — never any one held their gifts 
at lower value than she. But she had the ima- 
gination, the vision, the heart, of a true poet ; 
an untrained but close instinct for fine form ; 
and her words often make prose-poems. 

It was first-hand contact with reality, through 
sight and touch, which fortified and inspired 
her for service and for joy. Who could read 
the meanings of a face so quickly as she ! 
Who could find such little dramas in the scenes 
of the street or the railway car! But her 
traits display themselves so fully in her letters 
that analysis or description is little called for. 
It is rather the outward setting of event that 
is to be given here. Under the stress of the 
changed conditions, and her husband's need, 
she drew more than ever from the ministry of 
nature. To this she had chief access through 
our walks and rides together, which became 
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frequent, until every afternoon was given to 
them. All the lovely scenery in which the 
vicinity of Springfield is rich, was already fa- 
miliar and dear to her through the old-time 
daily rides with Anne. The beauty of it all — 
from her beloved friends the mountains down 
to the humblest roadside weed — was to her 
" new every morning and fresh every evening." 
She drank in from it rest, refreshment, cour- 
age. How many times have I watched her, 
coming sometimes from burdens which, though 
untalked of, had left their mark on face and 
voice, and have seen her spirit revive and ex- 
pand ; have seen her respond to Nature, now 
with the freedom of a child at play, now like 
a worshiper before the sacrament ; have min- 
gled its pleasure with the freest friendly talk ; 
then, parting at her door, have seen the gentle 
courage with which she returned to the house- 
hold life, and have guessed well the outdoor 
freshness she carried within. 

It would be an exaggeration to speak as if 
her husband were at this time always depressed 
or sombre. Her letters give glimpses of him 
in happier moods, when the old gladness shone 
out for a little, and the father's tenderness 
kindled into joy. Once when he and I met 
upon a railway train, and fell into friendly con- 
versation, — intimacy was not our habit, but 
we were always friendly, and he was most cor- 
dial in his satisfaction in my relation with the 
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family, — the talk turned on their household 
history, and he said : " We have had at our 
house a great many delightful people, — men 
and women whom I admired and loved, — and 
their society has given me an idea of what is 
meant by the communion of saints. And the 
communion of saints helps me more than any- 
thing else to believe in the life everlasting." 

One of the pictures of him in my mind is 
associated with a personage who sometimes ap- 
pears in the letters. Dom — short for Dominie 
— was the most loving and lovable little dog 
that ever wagged a tail or kissed his master's 
hand. An accident at an earlier time had led 
to the amputation of a leg, but he made good 
shift with three. He was black and tan, of 
pure breed, and of the finest disposition and 
intelligence. I think he had a real love of 
nature! At any rate, all his life long his 
greatest pleasure was to ride in a carriage 
between two friends, and watch with keenest, 
unsleeping interest the sights as they passed. 
What he saw, — at least, all he saw, — I never 
could guess, but nobody enjoyed it all bet- 
ter than he did. Something of the hunter 
mixed with more esthetic feeling, and the sight 
of a squirrel on a wall would tempt him to 
a mad plunge from the carriage, reckless of 
his maimed condition. He was the gentlest 
and most affectionate of creatures. Unswerv- 
ingly devoted to his master, his heart was 
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lai^e enough for a wide circle of true friend- 
ships. He became almost as much at home 
in the Briggs household as in my own. The 
boys were fond of him, and even sober Will 
Merrick unbent to him more than to anybody 
else, dubbed him "the Greneral/' and petted 
and played with him. With the mistress of 
the household he grew into a most sympa- 
thetic intimacy, and I do not know which of 
them got more comfort from it. He was sen- 
sitive to her moods, and as he lay in her lap a 
plaintive tone in her voice would instantly draw 
from him a look into her face and a caress. 
Her husband was very fond of him. The 
warm, sensitive, responsive creature, making 
no demand on brain or heart, glad just to be 
held on the friendly knees, gave him genuine 
comfort I can see now the strong, kind face> 
and the hand laid tenderly on the little black 
friend who lies content and at rest 

It was nearly two years after the death of 
the sister that the husband passed away. In 
the last months he gave up the struggle he 
had fought so well, accepted the conditions of 
a sick man, and welcomed like a child the ten- 
der nursing of his wife. It was a happiness to 
her that at last she could give and he could 
take, freely and without restraint, all loving 
ministrations. The wife's love — which in its 
fullness includes all loves — now showed itself 
as the mother's. With the peaceful end there 
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came to her again the radiant assurance and 
peace. Yet with it came the inevitable sor- 
row, and that special bereavement of losing 
one to whose service every energy has long 
been bent. She said, " I feel as if a baby were 
taken out of my arms." 

The story of event which accompanies these 
letters must be often a story of disaster. She 
had her full share of outward and inward war- 
fare, of hard endurance, of trembling of the 
spirit. But she " beat down Satan under her 
feet." It is no tragical life that the letters de- 
pict ; rather an epic ; a Pilgrim's Progress — 
but cheered continually by love and beauty, 
leading sometimes through the Valley of the 
Shadow, but always toward the heavenly 
heights, and often companied by angelic visi- 
tants. The happy complexion which pervades 
the letters as a whole is due but little to any 
process of selection from her correspondence. 
That atmosphere of tranquil courage, of steady 
cheer, of various and vivid interest, and often 
of illumination, belonged to her life, as those 
about her saw it from day to day ; and it shone 
brightest to those who were nearest to her. 

The letters which immediately follow were 
written during the two years succeeding her 
sister's death. 
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July 16, 1879.1 

To Last Monday afternoon I went with 

G. s. M. ^y imsijajid to Northampton, the dear 
old home ! It was the first tune I had been 
there this summer. We came home at sun- 
set, and the steadfast old mountains spoke such 
messages of strength and peace to me. The 
quiet, sunny river brought back to me all the 
days of my sister's sweet, tranquil life, while 
every changing view and wayside flower were 
full of memories of her, going way back to the 
days of our childhood. Verily she is to me 
a part of all life, of all beauty, and of all good 
things. I cannot "make her dead/' There 
can be no death when such a soul only passes 
on to a higher and hoUer life. The future 
days often look dark to me; I feel my own 
unfitness to meet what may be in store for me, 
but I remember that the clouds did lift ; and 
with another hand to beckon and guide me 
from the better world, I trust that strength 
will come as I may need it 

November 18, 1879. 

To I wonder if you are feeling just 

"' * * • a little blue and homesick this first 

day of a northeasterly storm. I hope not, but 

will try to send you a word of comfort and 

cheer. It is a real comfort to me to think of 

1 When the date does not mclude the place, Springfield is 
to be understood. 
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you now as so hopeful and happy, and with 
such a glad light on your face and such a 
cheery ring in your voice. How soon now you 
will be with your own ! Yet the very last days 
and hours do hang heavily. 

Last Sunday afternoon we had a delightful 
long drive, and such a glorious day as it was 
the good Lord seldom sends to his children 
here. You know the beauty of November has 
its own peculiar charm ; there is nothing like 
it in all the year. One does not miss the 
leaves nor the flowers nor the song of birds, 
but something indescribably lovely makes up 
for it all. Such a changeful sky, with such 
soft shadows of gray, through which the ten- 
der blue breaks forth with a smile, — sweet 
snatches of sunshine, deep, solemn shadows, a 
few pattering raindrops, and a faint rainbow. 
The white birches gleamed in the changeful 
light, the alders shook their little brown tags, 
the wind rustled cheerily in the oaks and sang 
solemn hymns in the pines. The woods were 
full of sweet autumn perfume. The hills were 
of the same beautiful violet color as the clouds ; 
and by and by the sun went down in a glory 
of color, a faint, pale, young moon appeared 
in the west, the stars came out one by one ; 
while the glory of the sunset lingered in the 
sky and glowed and burned like a living fire. 
Oh, it was wonderful ! I almost wish you had 
been in my place. 
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I don't get back into a working mood, and 
so my work drags heavily, and I feel very lazy, 
and let it all go contentedly. I wonder if I shall 
ever feel like taking up my staff and doing a 
good honest day's work again ! I don't quite 
know myself in this condition. 

Winter, 1879-80. 

To I know well enough how dark is 

G. s. M. ^YiQ mystery of life. God knows I 
have been made to feel it, and light came only 
when I sought no longer to solve it, but took 
up my burden and did my best, or tried to, leav- 
ing the mystery to be solved in his good time. 
Light comes when we least look for it. As 
heaven was opened to us when the light of this 
life was sinking to its rest, so surely will it be 
revealed to other souls who will not let it die. 
All the high-sounding words which fill the 
world to-day are a kind of empty babble. They 
will have their day, and give place to a higher 
and holier faith. I think we read too much 
of this sort of thing. I know it is not good 
for me, therefore I protest against it. I would 
rather give up all this pride of intellect and 
take my creed from simple, earnest hearts, 
who live by faith in a living God, and learn 
their lesson straight from him, from the order 
and beauty of the world about them, from the 
light which shines out of baby faces (that's a 
wonderful gospel), which blossoms in the spring- 
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time, ripens in the summer, and bears glori- 
ous fruit in the autumn. God is sending his 
own liiessage to all such hearts, and there must 
be many of them in this world. Can this idle 
talk shut out his voice? I don't believe it! 
The mystery will be made clear in God's good 
time, and we can wait. 

New. Year's, 1880. 
To A song of gratitude arose in my 

G. s. M. YiQ2uct, my friend, after the clock struck 
twelve last night; and though it is not my 
turn to speak, I shall have a little talk with you. 
I felt so grateful for all that you and I had en- 
joyed together in the months that were past, 
and so thankful that we were given the power 
to enjoy «o much. I don't believe that this 
capacity for happiness is given to everybody, 
and — 

Soul to soul can never teach 
What unto itself was taught. 

What a comfort it is that this great, round, 
glorious world is not a sealed book to us ! It 
is so alive with God and beauty ! The frosts 
of winter cannot shut out the life beneath ; we 
can He close down and listen to the great heart 
of Nature beating full and strong with the 
promise of the springtime. How alive the 
trees are, bare and barren as they seem 1 One 
has only to listen and feel the life stirring in 
the close-folded buds. The alder tags tremble 
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in the sunshine with the tender warmth at 
their hearts. Thank God, to us there is no 
such thing as death ! The gates of heaven are 
never shut; the world here opens into the 
world beyond, and we get glimpses of glory 
all the way. How much the sunsets we have 
watched this winter have revealed to us I The 
lives that are so real to us have glowed and 
burned and stretched out in sweet serenity, 
answering every call of our hearts while we 
listened silently. And all this beauty in the 
outward world only helps to make more real 
the beauty of human life everywhere, — the 
patience and sweetness that underlie much 
that outwardly seems coarse and common. I 
wonder at it in every poor family I vis»t 
There is my poor colored friend, with his great, 
tender, reverent eyes, looking at his wife's 
gray shawl with all the fondness of a lover, — 
and a life so full of consecration as that good 
Mrs. B. ! That means so much to me. When 
I think of her hard-working days, and nights 
when she must be so tired, and watch her 
patient face with that group of children clus- 
tering round her, she is to me like a beau- 
tiful Madonna And that gentle little M. girl, 
never questioning her brother's right to all the 
bedclothes, with her sweet, pathetic, motherly 
voice when she spoke of her little sister ! There 
is so much godliness in all this ! Does n't one 
get their pay for all the little they can do for 
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such folks as they go along ? I guess I think 
more about this than making the strictest in- 
vestigation, and I must leave that part to 
somebody wiser than I am, for I am often so 
overwhelmed with my own shortcomings that 
I have little courage for that. And then, 
dearest of all are the friendships that keep 
alive the fire in our hearts ! 

Dwight came home last night, cheery and 
happy as one could ask to have him. We 
spent a pleasant evening together, reading and 
sewing, playing cribbage, examining New Year's 
bills and some lovely New Year's cards that 
came by mail. After we went up to our room 
I had a talk with him about my friendship for 
you ; and he is always so pleased when I am 
happy with my friends ! Thank God he has 
always loved and trusted my friends ! I am 
afraid I should have been very cantankerous if 
he had ever thwarted me in that way ; and I 
have seen plenty of men who were never content 
about their wives* friendships. The first word of 
difference we ever had (and it was in the early 
days of our engagement) was about this very 
thing, — the first and last ! I suppose you 
will find out by this time that I did n't sleep 
last night, — mighty little slumber came to 
my eyelids, and so I thought and thought and 
read and felt happy, though sorry sleep would 
not come at my bidding. I ought to have 
gone out yesterday in spite of the snow, but I 
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was very busy finishing off a piece of work to 
go by express for New Year's Day, and after 
you came you looked so contented and happy 
that I wanted to watch you instead of going 
out into the darkness. 

My New Year song is sung. 

January 4, 1880. 

To Have you ever seen a little book 

Mrs. M. P.M. j^y Robert CoUycr, ''The Simple 
Truth " ? If you have not read it, I would 
like to send you a copy. I found it in a 
drawer of Mrs. Merrick's just at Christmas 
time, took it out, and commenced reading it 
in the evening, and could not give it up. I 
nearly finished it before morning, and such 
light and hope and trust as I gathered from 
it I can never tell anybody. It seemed to me 
like a revelation straight from heaven, sent by 
my sister's hand. Where the book came from 
I don't know ; it was fresh and new and with- 
out any name in it. Did n't it seem strange 
that it should come to me just at Christmas 
time ? 

RoxBURY, January 11, 1880. 
To I think that I will keep a kind of 

^' * ^* journal while I am away and give it 
to you when you get home again. It would be 
really kind to let you break up all the old asso- 
ciations while you are gone and have a good 
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rest. . For all you say to the contrary, I know 
I must sometimes be one of the feathers (?) 
which help to make your load heavy ; but it 
pleases me to talk with you, and you can take 
your time when you have nothing better to do 
to read what I say. 

Well, we had a very pleasant journey to 
Boston. I kept a window open beside me, 
and the air came in as sweet and pure as if 
it were really springtime. Dr. Smith joined 
us at Palmer, and remained with us for the 
rest of the trip. He was in excellent humor, 
genial, witty, and sweet-tempered as he knows 
how to be, and we had a very pleasant talk 
with him. How he made us laugh ! The 
whole car full were looking at us, and no 
wonder, for he cannot help attracting the mul- 
titude. All this, you see, was a break into 
the last hours my Susan and I had planned 
to finish up our talk in (thank God, it can't be 
finished, either in this world or the next I), 
and we expected an hour together at the sta- 
tion before her train left ; but, alas ! alas ! 
brother G. was on hand for me with his car- 
riage, and I had to kiss and say good-by all 
in a minute. " Good-by ** comes hard enough, 
any way, especially to her, and perhaps it was 
as well that it came suddenly. When I see 
you 1 11 make you laugh over Dr. Smith's fun. 

Well, I found Mrs. G. much better than I 
dared to hope for. By nine o'clock my eyes 
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grew heavy, which is the happiest sensation I 
know of, and I hurried off to bed while the fit 
was on, and slept the sleep of the just, woke 
up in season to see the stars shining clear and 
bright as they only know how to in the early 
morning, and then to watch the dawning of 
a new day. How sweetly the morning light 
gathered and spread over the landscape! I 
watched the glow deepen through a tangle of 
branches, with now and then a stately ever- 
green to strengthen and give color to the 
view, and grow warmer and brighter, till the 
sun rose in full glory without a cloud. And 
such a sweet April-like day as this is I could 
n't describe. Only Boston, you know, could 
manufacture just such a day; but you may 
get a faint reflection of it in New York, 
Now, you can't guess what I have done to- 
day, and such a blessed time as I have had I 
could never tell you about. I announced last 
night my intention to hear Phillips Brooks 
preach if I went on foot and alone, figura- 
tively speaking. I was not quite so saucy as 
that, but I was emphatic because I meant to 
do it. So it was all nicely arranged ; the next- 
door neighbor having a seat there, and a car 
going expressly to the church, we all went 
together ; and I found myself in the beautiful 
church in a pew very near the chancel, so 
there could be no difficulty about hearing, and 
had an opportunity to take in the rich, warm, 
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soft coloring and the whole subdued tone of 
the building before the service commenced. 
It was very lightly trimmed with wreaths of 
evergreen, which followed the outline of the 
woodwork so closely that it did not interfere 
at all with any architectural effect, and in the 
chancel were three large spruce-trees, making 
the three points of a triangle. They looked as 
if they were really growing there. The church 
was filled, really full, every seat, with an ear- 
nest-looking congregation, not as intellectual a 
crowd as one sees in some Unitarian churches, 
but they looked and acted as though they had 
brought their hearts with them, and a purpose, 
too. The church service sometimes impresses 
one very much, and a congregation of earnest 
worshipers always does. The music was good, 
not wonderful ; but the sermon was wonderful. 
Why, I never thought I could at my age be 
so affected by any sermon. "A little child 
shall lead them,'* was the text. I should not 
dare to try to give you any idea of it ; it would 
be sacrilege ; but it was as warm and loving as 
any Methodist sermon, devout enough to sat- 
isfy a Catholic, and broad enough to satisfy any 
decent Radical. Oh, how I did enjoy it ! To 
hear that man describe the leading of a child ! 
— that lone, lorn man, without wife or child. 
I don't see how or when he learned his lesson. 
It was so sweet and tender ! Then he made 
me feel how little creeds or abstract thoughts 
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are worth unless one can see them carried out 
in human lives, — how that is the way truth 
must reach us at last, through love of hu- 
manity, and from that love up to God, through 
our elder brother, whom the preacher made 
no God, nor anything else we could not un- 
derstand, but a living, loving man, who lived 
always in the bosom of the Father. Well, I 
felt as though I had been living in another 
world, I was so drawn away from myself by 
those earnest words, and Mr. G. s^id I made 
the whole car full of people listen to my talk. 
That made me awfully ashamed, but you see I 
never thought of the people at all, nor of any- 
thing else but what I had heard. 

Mrs. G. has been reading to me all the 
morning, from Mr. Chaney's book on the 
Sandwich Islands. It is a delicious book to 
listen to, while one eye is out of the window 
watching the storm, — full of warmth and 
grace and beauty, a real reflection of the life 
as I have often heard it described in those 
islands. He has a rich sense of beauty and a 
good warm heart back of it. His description 
of the missionary work there is very interest- 
ing. He believes fully in the honesty and 
faithfulness of the men who are sent there. 
I have been thinking all the time what a power 
the belief in a personal Saviour gives these 
men. It would take a long time to reach the 
hearts of savages unless religion could be em- 
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bodied in a real life, and to them such an ex- 
alted life must have a supernatural element in 
it. I guess it is not worth our while to worry 
because all the world are not Unitarians. I have 
given up all that, and don't wish for it at all 

A letter came from Dwight, written partly at 
home and partly in the cars, on his way to Bos- 
ton. He has stayed at home as long as he pos- 
sibly could alone, and was glad enough to get 
away. I don't think it will hurt my four men- 
folks to try it for themselves for a little, and I 
feel in myself that I am getting what I need. 
Why, I feel like singing from morning till 
night ! Don't think I indulge this impulse. I 
have some mercy on my friends, but all alone 
in my room, with the door shut, I try it a little 
just to let off steam. I feel very care-free, 
almost careless and merry. I sleep quite well, 
too, and so you see just how I am. 

It is a glorious winter's day, bright and 
cheery, cold and crisp. I have driven in 
town, bought my husband some good, warm 
stockings, and sent them to the office ; seen, 
flying by in the sleigh, beautiful pictures, 
been into one greenhouse, full of tropical ferns, 
azaleas, begonias, and other lovely and glorious 
flowers, bought a few to make the house gay 
for our friends, and came back feeling as fresh, 
as young, as an old woman of sixty dares to 
feel. Mr. Briggs came out before tea, last 
evening, and spent the night. He was jolly 
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and well, and, being a great favorite, he is un- 
commonly happy here. It is such a comfort 
that he loves all my old friends so dearly and 
that they love him. I like best to see him 
with his arms around them, and they are all 
so comfortable with him. 

I am having a mighty good time, but all the 
same I shall be glad to be where I belong 
again. This kind of life is good for a change, 
but I do not care for too much of it at one 
time. I am made too much of; that is not 
good for me in large doses. 

February 20, i88a 

■^o What if I were to write you a 

Mrs. M. P.M. j^^^gj. which was not full of good 

cheer ? This I should have been likely to do 
any time in the last fortnight, for I have been 
feeling rather doleful from a bad attack of 
sleeplessness caused by nervousness from the 
old diabetic trouble. I trust this is passing off, 
for I feel myself coming into tune again with 
all the delight and beauty of the world, and 
in sympathy with humanity as well. When 
I think of all the months of pain and wea- 
riness which you have borne so patiently, I 
"am convicted of sin and ingratitude, and am 
ready to hide my head in the dust. I have 
made a pretty good fight of it, but my face be- 
trays me constantly, and I am watched, and 
questioned by the family till sometimes I 
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feel frantic. Perhaps I undertook rather too 
much, for I never intended to let them know 
when the sun was clouded for a little while. 
Tears have been no relief to me ; they will 
gather sometimes, but I send them back and 
fight on. I have not been able to work with 
much heartiness, but have done what comes in 
my way, and only grieved that it was not done 
more cheerfully. I think sometimes that if I 
had regular work which used my brain as well 
as my hands it would be better for me ; but my 
duty lies plainly before me, and there is no 
use in shirking. 

Is n't it strange how naturally men will lean 
upon a woman ? My household of four claim 
the whole of me, which I give them gladly, but 
after all they feel what they have lost, and 
alas ! I can't help them about that. It would 
be much better all round if I had some young 
person in the family, but it must be just the 
right one, to fit in smoothly, and that I cannot 
easily find. Don't think I am complaining of 
my lot. It is my shiftlessness that grieves me 
more than anything else. 

Is n't this playing spring all winter a funny 
episode for staid old-fashioned New England ? 
Bluebirds and chickadees, swelling buds and 
greening grass in February. The ground looks 
as though it was aching to bring forth its 
buried life, the willows grow golden, and the 
game goes on as if it had a right to. I don't 
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think it is quite healthful, and I fear when 
spring really comes we shall feel pretty wilted 
and faded out, like cabbages grown in the cel- 
lar. But won't it be jolly to see the apple 
blossoms again, and won't it be jolly when 
the birds begin to sing at three in the morn- 
ing ? That is the tune that one can afford to 
lie awake and listen to. You can understand 
what I mean, for to you has the same revela- 
tion been sent, the blessed assurance of the 
near and constant presence of those whom we 
loved so dearly here. But I find one needs 
a personal experience of loss to understand all 
this. They are idle words to many a blessed 
saint. To me they are more real than the 
things we look at with our bodily eyes or touch 
with our busy fingers. Here there is no pos- 
sibility of change, for all things here and there 
are bound together by the eternal law of love. 
This is the real sense of immortality, which 
allows of no change and no break. 

The south wind is sighing for rain, soft 
clouds cover the sky, a gray mist makes all 
the hills tender and springlike. I sit and 
dream, for I am alone with memories of the 
past clustering all about me, — the fair light of 
my sister's life making my heart glad. When 
summer comes we will get you on here, and 
you shall recall the old days, and be happy in 
the remembrance. Take good care of yourself 
till that day comes. 
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March 7, i88a ^ 
To Bluebirds and blackbirds are here, 

Mrs. M. P.M. cheery and bright ; now and then a 
robin, and there is sometimes a voice of song 
to be caught from the treetops from a bird I 
cannot name. I wish I knew more about the 
birds and their habits. The nearer one comes 
to the heart of nature the more clearly does 
God reveal himself. One does tire so of the 
babble of life ; all the talk of the theologians 
who strain after the truth which is revealed 
under their very eyes, and they see it not. I 
think often of the earnest, helpful words we 
heard from your dear husband, which filled our 
souls and left no' room for doubt. Life was 
full of earnest purpose ; so full that doubt fled 
away. I wish there was more such preaching. 
Last Sunday I heard a sermon from a Mr. 
Munger, a friend of Mr. M.*s from North Ad- 
ams. His words had the true ring in them ; 
he felt what he said and made others feel it. 
One took in the truth in deep draughts, and 
felt that they could live by it. In our church 
we have straggling preaching — one man to- 
day, another to-morrow; but I do not go to 
church very much ; I have not felt like it ; 
somehow I feel weaned. Dwight does not go, 
and I generally stay at home with him. 

I wonder how this spring weather afifects 
you. It has a strange effect on me ; often in 
the morning I am full of the glow of life, my 
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heart sings ; but in the evening I droop, and 
sometimes find life a weariness. The blessed 
presence of my beloved sister is all about me 
at times, and then again I feel a sense of sep- 
aration that leaves my heart empty, and an 
unutterable longing takes possession of me 
which will not be satisfied. Only by helping 
to make other lives glad, by self-forgetfulness, 
does this assurance come back. Often I feel 
so led and guided by her hand that I walk in 
clear sunshine ; then for a time the support 
fails, and I grope and falter. So it must be in 
this mortal life. We are partly the slaves of 
our bodies, and we were never meant to feel 
always certain here, else this life might be too 
dear to us. 

October 23, 1880. 
To We had a wonderful walk, my 

G. s. M. f^jgjjj How the changing pictures 
come up before me and haunt me like a dream ! 
The ruddy hills all aglow ; the masses of pur- 
ple clouds ; the mad dance of the leaves ; 
the solemn pines, with the sunlight stealing 
through them ; the glowing fire in the last 
breath of autumn life in the oak leaves ; the 
path through the woods, with its soft carpet of 
pine-needles ; and your words of courage, hope, 
and strength that kindle such a fire in the 
autumn of my life that the whole distracting, 
weary world takes color and life from them. 
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But when you say I help you, then my voice iis 
hushed, and I do well to listen, while my heart 
is full of happy wonder that it can be so. 

I sat by the window and watched the even- 
ing star, so calm and peaceful in the fading 
twilight, while my heart sang a song of thanks- 
giving which might have reached the highest 
heaven. Did our beloved hear my song ? . I 
think they did, and knew that it was the voice 
of a loving, grateful heart. 

February 2, 188 1. 

To Thank you for recalling that sweet 

G.s.M. ^^y jj^ j^y childhood. How cleariy 
it stands out through all the gathering mists 
of age! How close I feel the clasp of the 
dear hand still leading me on ! How it soothes 
and comforts me now in the days when my 
heart is troubled ! Especially has this blessed 
day been gladdened by the near and dear 
presence. Did you feel it in my voice to-day ? 
I could not speak even to you ; my heart was 
too full. 

How wisely has my life been ordered ! The 
clouds so fearful in the distance are all bright 
with the radiance of eternal life. The arms 
that Sheltered me in my young days ai^ all 
ready to receive my treasure, which is grow- 
ing too precious to stay much longer here, — 
and why need 1 fear that she does not help 
and comfort him.? Little do I know of the 
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working of the soul that is coming so near its 
home. This I do know, that it has never lost 
the simplicity of its childhood, and it cannot 
enter its Father's house as a stranger. The 
little ones are there to welcome him even as 
he gathered them into his arms, gifts from a 
loving God. So do we all go back at last to 
the Home which is large enough to hold us 
forever. 

The dear old mountains, so glad in the 
morning sunshine, so radiant with the evening 
light, so blessed with a promise that bright- 
ens all the declining years of my life with the 
afterglow of a glorious sunset ! 

Febraary 12, 188 1. 

To My husband remains very com- 

Mrs.M.p.M. fortable. His life is slowly ebbing 
away. He suffers little except from weari- 
ness, is patient and sweet and gentle, like a 
baby in my arms. Sometimes he asks me to 
hold him. He is so weak that his mind is 
never quite clear, not for any length of time, 
but he always knows me, and always loves to 
feel that he is alone with me. We live in his 
room, all the family, and have taken all the 
care of him except for one night Now we 
are to have an excellent nurse every second 
or third night, a young colored man who fits 
in admirably. Dwight lies down only for an 
hour or so in the twenty-four hours, but we 
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have several comfortable chairs, and he changes 
from one to another, and so finds relief. He 
moves with the help of two persons, but I 
cannot help about that now, my back being 
somewhat weak. My cousin Jenny C. has 
been with us ever since Dwight was taken 
sick; she is an unspeakable comfort, and my 
nephew is the tenderest, handiest, most untir- 
ing nurse you ever saw. John, too, is at home 
a great deal, and the servants are always ready 
to help in any way they can. I go out every 
day unless there is a tempest, always with 
George ; am gone from one to two hours, 
and that keeps me alive. I come back home 
with fresh strength and courage. Yesterday 
we took a long drive. The air was soft and 
balmy ; the live streams of water came trick- 
ling down from all the hills, carrying life to 
the sleeping earth. One could feel how the 
thirsty ground was drinking it in. Far off in 
the distance the snow-covered mountains stood 
like sleepy sentinels. The sun set in a soft 
folding of rosy clouds behind a grove of beau- 
tiful pine-trees. We had had our fill of the 
sparkle of winter, and this gentle letting down 
was delightful. It has been a beautiful winter, 
so pure and white and silvery. 

I have kept in wonderfully good condition, 
have taken good care of myself, taking what 
rest I could and always keeping up my appe- 
tite. Of course I am tired, and perhaps am 
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more tired than I know about, but I don't feel 
like breaking down. You must not worry 
about me, dear ; there is no occasion for that. 
I have been preparing myself for this change 
for a long time, knowing that it was almost 
sure to come. I look back upon those days 
with wonder when I prayed to be spared these 
trials. What would my beloved do without 
me ? I see how wisely and well all has been 
ordered, and I feel the everlasting arms close 
around me. There is a loving family waiting 
on the other side. I can trust my own to 
them, — father and mother, sister and babies, 
all there, and little on this side but pain and 
weakness and the leaning on me. So we learn 
to meet the change, and feel the veil growing 
very thin which separates us from the other 
life. 

February 28, 1881. 

To I will not go about my daily du- 

Mrs. M. P.M. ^j^g ^jjj J j^^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^ ^^^j ^£ 

love and remembrance. My heart and hands 
have been so full that I cannot remember 
when I wrote you last, but as you will be most 
concerned in these last days of my life, I will 
write of them. My beloved husband, as you 
know, died a week ago yesterday. There had 
been little decided change in his condition, 
except that his mind failed more rapidly than 
his body, until the last few days, when he 
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could take very little food, and his strength 
failed fast. We were arranging for a nurse 
Saturday afternoon, and were dreading to put 
him into any hands less loving than our own, 
when suddenly, in a moment, almost, his soul 
was freed from his worn and weary body. 

He was the very most patient, gentle, and 
sweet sufferer I ever saw, and there are such 
loving and tender memories connected with 
his last days that it will always be a pleasure 
to look back upon them. For myself I cannot 
afiford to think. My heart goes up in thanks- 
giving that he is at rest in Anne's dear com- 
panionship and with our little ones on the 
other side. Life has never been at all the 
same thing to him since she was taken. Dis- 
ease and depression shut him out from all 
the full and joyful life which we had enjoyed 
for so many years, and he had no power to 
rise above them. All his strength went into 
his work, and to that he was faithful to the 
last item of his wasted strength. How can 
I mourn ? Hosts are on the other side, and 
here the numbers grow small every month. 

Oh, I wish you could have seen the cemetery, 
which was Dwight's special care and delight 
(he being president of the Association) that 
glorious afternoon. AH the morning the snow 
had fallen thick and fast and covered every un- 
sightly thing with a mantle of purest white. 
Great monuments of ice rose from all the 
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fountains, twenty feet high, all frosted with 
the beautiful snow, and from the centre rose 
a column of misty spray into the pure sky 
above. Our lot had been prepared by the 
trustees of the cemetery. All ice was re- 
moved ; it was laid with boards covered with 
cloth, and strewn with hemlock branches. 
The grave was prepared by Mrs. Bowles. At 
the bottom was a perfect bed of pinks, and 
the sides were entirely filled in with twigs of 
hemlock, all filled with the most exquisite 
flowers, which glowed like jewels in contrast 
with the whiteness all around, and filled the 
air with fragrance. You cannot imagine a 
more sweet and beautiful resting-place. Over 
all shone the clear, glorious sun, as it only 
can shine late in a wintry afternoon. Mr. 
Humphrey's service at the grave was very 
original and very beautiful. We had lovely 
designs of flowers from our friends, the most 
beautiful of all being a wreath of blue and 
white violets from Mrs. G. She was here 
with her husband and Mrs. W., the Mays 
from Leicester, and my Northampton friends 
and many others. George brought me the 
flowers you so kindly sent me, and a part of 
them are now in my room. The pinks we put 
into the grave after the coffin was lowered. 
I tell you all this because I know you will be 
glad to hear how lovely everything was made 
for him. It would have given him great de- 
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light, for all such recognition was sweet to 
him. 

My boys, John, Fred, Will, and George, 
were devoted to me. Will was the most ten- 
der and patient of nurses from first to last, and 
now takes every care off my shoulders, attend- 
ing to all business arrangements, and acting 
as guardian for Fred. Dwight left a will, leav- 
ing me everything he had unconditionally ; and 
his property, with his life insurance and the 
money I received from Anne, leaves me well 
provided for. I shall probably stay on here 
with Will, certainly for the present. 

Now, dear friend, I think I cannot write 
much more. I am far stronger and better in 
health than I should have supposed I could be 
after such a long continued strain. After I 
make up the sleep I have lost, I think I shall 
feel all right. Don't worry about me ; there is 
no need for that This world will never be a 
gloomy place to me ; and while I stay in it my 
hands will find something to do for others, I 
hope, though at sixty one feels that the days 
may not be very many here. There are loving 
friends here and there, all one family, with a 
slight veil between, which is often parted so 
that the other side is as real as this — life is 
eternal here and there. 

After her husband's death she remained in 
the old home. The family were scattered, — 
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Ned living in England, John following his 
profession as architect, and Fred at school and 
college, — and for the next six years her prin- 
cipal and usually her sole companion in the 
household was her nephew, William Merrick. 
He was a grave, taciturn man, the soul of 
fidelity, and her sure reliance in practical 
affairs. He was faithful to every trust accord- 
ing to his light, and he accepted as a trust 
from his mother the care of his uncle and aunt 
in their declining years. During Mr. Briggs's 
illness, he ministered to him with a skill as 
nurse which seemed part of his inheritance. 
He took entire charge of his aunt's property, 
relieving her from all responsibility. And he 
gave her such companionship as it lay in him 
to give. Poor man ! Joy was foreign to his 
nature, — he was prosaic, matter-of-fact, shut 
up, so far as could be seen, in the narrowest 
round of occupations and interest. When he 
died, an explanation came : there had always 
been an abnormal pressure on the brain, set- 
ting an inexorable barrier against all exuber- 
ance or fullness of life. 

He did his best for his aunt, and she did her 
best for him ; but of real society or sympathy 
between them there could be little, for their 
natures were far asunder as the poles. She 
longed to brighten his solitary and shadowed 
life, but he was incapable of receiving the 
light that shone in her. He could not give 
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her, nor did he desire from her, any but the 
most distant and outward expression. And 
this was the substitute for family life to which 
she now had to adjust herself. 

The readjustment to changed conditions I 
can by no means venture to portray, save as it 
shows itself in the letters which follow. Her 
resources were the courage of a heart as brave 
as it was tender, a love which held in closest 
memory its own who had passed from sight, 
and a constant openness to every sweet and 
high influence in nature and humanity. 

One special resource came to her in the sum- 
mer following her husband's death, when we 
were together for a month at Bar Harbor. 
The wonderful beauty of Mount Desert was 
to her like a revelation. The newness of its 
scenes took her into a different world. Hour 
by hour she drank in the strength and peace, 
the joy and love. It was the beginning of a 
chapter which continued as long as she lived. 
Every summer we returned to the old haunt, 
which always became dearer. On our first 
visit we went almost at random to the Rocka- 
way, a hotel standing on the very edge of the 
water, and were assigned rooms at the top of 
the house, and those rooms we kept year after 
year; welcomed back each summer by the en-, 
chanting and ever-changing panorama; mak- 
ing kindly acquaintances and lasting friend- 
ships in the little company who gathered there 
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each season; and tasting always in the first 
exhilarating elixir of the air the promise of 
deep and prolonged refreshment of body and 
spirit. 

When, from the first visit of a brief four 
weeks, she returned to Springfield, to the 
house which at first seemed scarcely any 
longer a home, she faced and mastered the 
problem of the changed life. There had been 
some uncertainty about plans for the future, 
but that was ended, and she sat down with 
silent Will Merrick as her house companion, 
and once more filled her days with helpful 
activities, and her solitary hours with beauti- 
ful thoughts. 

Since Anne's death she had been house- 
keeper, — an occupation not greatly to her 
taste, but made easy by the presence of old 
and faithful servants. She continued for a 
while the charitable work in which she had 
once been very active, as a visitor for the 
Union Relief and the Children's Aid Associa- 
tion. Her hands were almost always busy with 
knitting or embroidery. She was an artist 
with her needle, and devised and wrought 
many an exquisite design of flower and leaf 
and vine. Many an afghan, too, grew swiftly 
under her fingers, and found its destination 
with some friend. She read a great deal, and 
often the wakeful hours of the night were 
occupied by a book. Of formal calling she 
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did very little, for merely conventional inter- 
course had never been congenial to her, and 
was less so now than before. The close draw- 
ing together of her family in the last years 
had kept them a little apart from general soci- 
ety, and of her life-long friends the most were 
living elsewhere. From some of these she 
had visits which she greatly prized. And 
there came to her new friendships and close 
ones. Especially she drew to her one and an- 
other of women in young or middle life, who 
formed a little group she spoke of affection- 
ately as "my girls," and who will be found 
constantly appearing in her letters. 

She and I were like mother and son. Every 
afternoon brought its long drive together, hot 
or cold, wet or dry, — bitter, indeed, was the 
storm which could cheat us of that ! Always 
the blessed companionship of Nature, the grad- 
ual leaving behind of care and fret, the full, 
mutual confidences; the talk so enlivening, 
so soothing, opening such vistas of memory 
and hope; the watch for all the miracles of 
the living and growing world, to which she 
guided the less intelligent eyes of her com- 
panion ; the glimpses of passers-by, which to 
her gave suggestions of stories and poems; 
the soft decline of the day, the glory of sun- 
set, the magic of twilight, the oncoming of 
night. Sometimes there were all-day outings, 
with a lunch on a hilltop or by a brookside ; 
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or, best of all, a drive to her beloved North- 
ampton, a visit to her old friends, which was 
always a renewing of her youth, and a return 
next day, with change of route — through the 
river gap, or around Mount Tom, or through 
the Notch in the noble Holyoke range. 

And always there was the evening visit, 
sometimes with reading aloud, and usually 
with cards. Blessed be the inventors of crib- 
bage, piquet, b^zique, and California Jack! 
Sometimes a happy chance filled out a party 
for whist, and Will Merrick would join, with 
fine condescension for inferior players. Dom 
came always with his master ; getting gray in 
the muzzle and somewhat infirm, but his affec- 
tions growing as his activities decreased ; snug, 
gling up to his friend when she lay on her 
sofa, and often left behind as her companion 
for the night, to the great contentment of 
both. 

In these years I was engaged in writing the 
" Life and Times of Samuel Bowles/* and she 
took the keenest interest in the work. I was 
very glad to have my crow-tracks translated 
into her clear and graceful hand, and she 
copied the whole of the two volumes. This 
copying was a work she was fond of. The 
mechanical labor, blending with the interest 
of the subject, had a steadying, quieting effect. 

Another and a better occupation was found 
for her pen. In the many solitary hours, her 
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thoughts turned constantly back to the past. 
She had led a full and busy life, and now she 
had ample leisure for retrospection. Her mus- 
ings were almost always happy. Dante and 
Tennyson have told in their strongest phrase 
that "a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things." But here was the 
opposite truth. The joys of childhood, the 
loves of a lifetime, all the warp and woof of 
the mingled years, blent into harmony. 

And care and trial seemed at last, 
Through Memory's smiset air, 

Like mountain ranges overpast. 
In pui^le distance fair. 

To her heart there was no such thing as 
real loss. Grief and loneliness at their worst 
were but passing shadows. What she had once 
loved she held as her own forever. With that 
consciousness to gladden her, all the past in- 
terpreted itself as beauty. 

As I listened to her graphic stories of the 
early days, the people and the ways of New 
England fifty years ago, I said to her once, 
" Why should these vivid pictures of the old 
time be lost ? Will you not write out for me 
some of these stories ? For me first, and then 
some time, perhaps, they may be shared with 
others." And so she was led to write her 
Reminiscences. It was done only to gratify 
her friend, and she was always incredulous as 
to there being any interest for others in the 
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story> unless possibly for a few who were 
very near to her. But beyond expectation 
she found a pleasure to herself in the writing. 
The giving definite form to these scenes as 
they lay in her mind was a satisfaction. She 
could not miss something of the true artist's 
joy in his work. But there never was an 
artist more devoid of the afterglow of self- 
applause. She had always a singular depre- 
ciation of the work of her pen. Even her 
letters, if they chanced to lie unsent for a day 
or two and to be re-read, were almost sure 
to be destroyed as worthless. The chapters 
once written, and the satisfaction of my pleas- 
ure in them received, she never cared to hear 
of them again. They were written swiftly, a 
whole chapter at a time, often twelve or fif- 
teen large pages, almost without erasure or 
change. They show, or I greatly mistake, 
that atmosphere of happy peace which did in 
truth irradiate her life in these autumnal years. 
The Reminiscences, and largely the letters, 
depict her life on its interior side. For the 
full comprehension of a life, such a view should 
be supplemented with the impression made 
upon others, and reported by them. But this 
book makes no pretense to be a complete bio- 
graphy. Those who knew her can supply for 
themselves the other view of her, and to those 
who did not know her I cannot attempt any 
adequate description. Yet I wish it were pos- 
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sible to convey something of her personal ap- 
pearance. The face ^ was wonderfully capable 
of vivid expression. It could once flash scorn 
and wrath, but that was in earlier time ; it 
could glow with pure joy, and there were mo- 
ments when grief and tenderness and love in- 
scribed it with meanings celestial beyond the 
power of words to convey. 

It is the intenser moods which are thus re- 
called ; the familiar, every-day look and bear- 
ing is what most eludes description. Word- 
painting of character has this limitation, that 
it instinctively seizes on the deep and under- 
lying quality, and misses the homely guise in 
which we oftener see oxu* friends themselves. 
We who knew her recall the large frame and 
ample proportions ; the beautiful hands, small, 
finely formed, expressive; the strong, impul- 
sive movements ; the vigor and the raciness 
of her looks and speech. 

In earlier years it was perhaps her strength, 
her independence, and occasional vehemence, 
that woidd strike most observers. She has 
told how in childhood a hardy and careless 
bearing often hid her deeper feelings. Some- 
thing of that continued through mid-life. Can- 
did almost to a fault, she yet in general inter- 

1 Of the two portraits in this book, the first is from a da- 
guerreotype of unknown date early in her married life, and 
the other from a photograph taken at the age of about fifty- 
five, or perhaps a little later. 
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course instinctively put forward the strong 
rather than the gentle side of herself. She 
was vivacious, frank, and sometimes blunt. 
With profound sympathies and keen percep- 
tion of character, she was occasionally a little 
regardless of the sensibilities of the less ro- 
bust. She would have been the first to ac- 
knowledge that she sometimes "trod on peo- 
ple's toes.*' With later years came a softening 
of all this. What never abated in her was a 
kind of ruddy, full-blooded good cheer, and a 
hearty humor. She carried vigor like a north- 
west wind. Her speech was pithy, and rich 
with many a quaint phrase. There were old- 
time Yankeeisms, used with excellent effect ; 
there were catchwords dating back beyond the 
memory of man ; there were fine honest Saxon 
words which have dropped out of modern par- 
lance. Along with an unconventional freedom, 
there was absolute refinement. Her writing 
shows often the deeper side of her, and the 
unconscious fineness of phrase fits well the 
grave thought and lofty vision. Her every- 
day speech, which, alas, left no record, showed 
with equal truth another side, — the homely, 
hearty, cheery aspect, — 

Not too sweet or good 

For human nature's daily food. 

Her friends knew her for the most satis- 
fying of confidantes. She listened to one's 
story whole-heartedly and self-forgettingly ; 
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she lived in it for the hour, and brooded it in 
memory. If counsel were needed, she was rich 
in practical wisdom. The rarer gift, true sym- 
pathy, came spontaneously to soothe the trou- 
bled heart. The nearer one came to her the 
greater was the help unconsciously given by 
the mere contact of her personality. 

Under all her imagination and ideality, all 
the open-heartedness to the surrounding world 
and the marvelous sense of the unseen world, 
lay a silent force of courage. Whatever the 
enemy that assailed her, and whatever the in- 
ward trembling, she steadily faced the foe. 
Once an injured ankle called for severe treat- 
ment, and the surgeon, an able, rough man, 
looked up from his manipulations, saying in 
surprise, " Why don't you cry out ? '* She an- 
swered quietly, " That is n*t my way." "You 
will," he said, " before I get done with you." 
But not a sound came, and after that he always 
called her " Ma'am Plucky." 

She had a singular power of command over 
her thoughts. I have heard her say repeatedly 
that when she went to bed with some anxiety 
in her mind, she could generally banish it by 
an effort of will and go to sleep. Yet many 
and many a sleepless hour there was, some- 
times from physical pain, sometimes from anx- 
. iety too deep to be laid aside, and full practice 
did she make of what Napoleon called " four- 
o'clock-in-the-moming courage." 
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One characteristic saying I have often heard 
from her : " When I began to-day, everything 
looked all wrong, so I picked out the hardest 
thing in my work I could think of, and did 
it." Little need to add that by the time she 
told of it the treatment had worked its natural 
result, and she was genial as the day. The 
geniality was all that most people saw. The 
midnight oppression, the morning battle, — to 
know of that one must be very deep in her 
confidence. 

Would that I could enrich this sketch with 
a living picture of her ; for instance, as she sat 
in her familiar seat in the alcove in " Anne's 
room,'* a pattern of water lilies growing under 
her hand ; her favorite book of poetry, " Five 
Minutes," lying beside her; her eyes watch- 
ing the passers-by on the pleasant street, and 
brightening when an expected figure appears ; 
her face so benignant, so strong, so tender. 

March 18, 1881. 

To You see the work of my life is 

Mrs. M. P.M. taken away from me, that into which 
I was putting the whole force of a strong na- 
ture. Also I have been living a life of great 
repression for his dear sake, because he could 
not bear emotion; and now there comes the 
great rebound and I must stagger for a little 
while. Just how or in what channels my new 
life shall run I do Hot see and sometimes I 
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am appalled at the prospect ; but I have found 
light in greater darkness and I have faith in 
my future and in a loving God. When my sis- 
ter died there was the immediate necessity 
of most careful watching of my husband, and 
since that day I have had no freedom from 
constant anxiety. The dear soul rests now 
in the companionship of the one whose love 
was such a necessity to him. He could never 
quite see behind the cloud, — to him there was 
an ever-present aching void. He longed for 
just the old life, which could not be; but now 
the new life is his and hers, and I never cease 
to rejoice. I do not feel that I have so many 
years to wait before I stand in the full presence 
of this love, but I do not let my mind dwell on 
that side. There is still delight in this world 
for me. The resurrection of the spring comes 
every year with a glad surprise. Bluebirds 
and green grass are here already, and Mrs. 
Bowles has heard a robin. The buds are 
swelling, pussy's paws are sticking out of the 
willows, and soon the full glory of the spring- 
time will be upon us. Then there are friends 
who are watching me with tender love and 
eyes that never sleep. They are all most kind. 
Will is very thoughtful of me and relieves me 
entirely of all business anxieties. He also has 
a personal care of me which is very touching 
from his undemonstrative self. John is sweet 
and cheery, and Fred is doing very well at 
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school. Ad^ M. is staying with me, and I 
hope to keep some friend near me. Our fam- 
ily seems very small — the table has grown 
smaller by one leaf than it ever was before, 
but our hearts cannot shrink ; there is room for 
all there. I have had a host of letters to write, 
and many matters of business to attend to. I 
have made my will and arranged things so that 
there can be no trouble for anybody when my 
light goes out. This is a great relief to me, 
for the looking over another's possessions and 
disposing of them has been sad work for me. 
I will not write more this morning, and only 
again assure you that you must not worry 
about me. I shall outlive yourself by many 
years, I dare say. 

April 20, 1881. 
To The shadows in my life are grow- 

G. s. M. jj^g gQ£|. ^j^j warm, the living pres- 
ence is creeping closer into my heart My 
hands are learning to be idle and my soul 
is growing satisfied. I have now a sense of 
something more than the fact that the " weary 
are at rest ; '* they are mine, they minister to 
me, and, as God lives, I cannot help believ- 
ing that I do something for them. Our last 
two drives have been so sweet to me. The 
returning life of the spring beats and throbs in 
my veins. I feel myself a part of it. The bits 
of color in the landscape, the flashing of the 
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bluebirds, the good honest song of the robins, 
that saucy old squirrel, the ruddy maples and 
the graceful, delicate penciling of the elms, 
all sights, all sounds, are part of the everlast- 
ing life. I go to bed very happy. Whether I 
wake or sleep I cannot be lonely, or not so 
lonely that my heart cries out for something 
it cannot reach. I would not send you a let- 
ter so full of myself except that I long to have 
you understand how the light is coming back 
to me. I have felt in these last months that 
sometimes I was too heavy a load for you to 
carry. 

May 14, 1881. 
To I was sorry to say good - by to 

* * * you after the pleasant hours we spent 
together yesterday. The sense of being at 
home comes to me so closely when I am near 
you that I am a little shivery when you go, 
and I feel the emptiness of the dear old house. 
However, I did my best, and devoted myself 
to trying to be a companion to Will till the 
clock struck ten. I think I cheered him up 
a bit, and it was good to do so, if one could 
only feel certain that it meant anything to him, 
but I do believe that the lonely soul would be 
lonelier without my companionship. Then I 
went out on the piazza to say good-night to 
the fragrant, beautiful world lying so quietly 
in the moonlight. There was only the sound 
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of one bird talking in its sleep, to break the 
stillness. The crab -apple tree had lost its 
flush, but was a mass of silver whiteness and 
full of perfume, and my heart was full of 
thanksgiving for all the joy that had come 
to me in the many years of my life, which 
seems a century long as I look back upon it 
from this my fifty -ninth birthday. Thank 
God for all the happiness that remains. 

I lay awake a long time pondering your 
words and trying to find a reason for the faith 
that is in me. How hard it is, how impossible 
to put it into words. It is like trying to de- 
fine love, which after all is the essence of all 
life. How little theology has to do with it ! 
What poor and shriveled things are all dog- 
mas! "Thus saith the Lord," as. he spoke 
years ago, means so little to a soul athirst for 
a living, loving father. When my hour of need 
came and the earthly love was fading from 
my sight, there came to me in its stead a reve- 
lation of the heavenly love made perfect even 
in the parting. Little did my mind need to 
dwell on the resurrection of Jesus a thousand 
years ago. I think I forgot to pray in any 
articulate manner, but I gave myself up to the 
certainty of a love so strong that death had no 
dominion over it, and how closely has that love 
enfolded me ever since. 

The clouds will gather sometimes, and I 
grope and stumble, the cold and the darkness 
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press close, and there comes at midnight a cry 
of desolation, but "joy cometh with the morn- 
ing." I think this spring that I really needed 
the sense of life which came to me in the 
beauty of the new earth. I never felt it so 
strongly before, from the first fair days when 
we saw the willows grow golden and the 
ruddy flush light up the swamps, till the ma- 
ples glowed like jewels, and the beautiful tints 
spread over the whole world, and the waters 
danced, and the birds sang, and my old heart 
learned to join in the full chorus. But my 
eyes alone would never have seen all this glory. 

May 25, 188 1. 
To Well, this is a glorious world. If 

Mrs. M. P.M. ^^^ cannot find much to enjoy here, 
I wonder what they will find better worth liv- 
ing for in any other world. I do not shut my 
eyes to the sin and suffering and misery which 
come into all life here. I know that only the 
hope and belief in an immortal life makes that 
endurable, but there is also so much of beauty 
and delight and of real goodness, too, that no 
one should ever despair. I wish I could tell 
you what comfort I take in my husband's pic- 
ture. It is an unceasing joy to me. It is 
very rare that one gets so spiritualized a like- 
ness without feeling a certain loss, but it is 
not so with this picture. The look came at 
the last, and to me it is the best of all. 
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June 4, 1881 (?). 
To I wish I could do ^something for 

Mrs.M. P.M. y^^j. ^QjjjfQrt. I wish I had you here, 
where I could look after you and love you. 
That is what I need, somebody to whom I am 
in any sense necessary. Oh, how I miss the 
old life ! With all its care, all its anxiety, it 
was full. It kept my hands busy and my heart 
from sinking. Now I often sit in the shadow 
and long for the necessity that would drive 
me out into the light. One can hardly help 
themselves ; they need to be lifted out of the 
rut. I do not give up the hope of your com- 
ing to me before the autumn. If you knew 
how much I needed you I think you would 
risk the journey. We will see. I had some 
charming friends with me last week. ... It 
was wonderful to see these unmarried women 
and to think what their life is, and what it 
might have been under other circumstances, 
when the struggling woman's heart had full 
play. My own life had been narrowing about 
me in the last few weeks till I felt myself in 
an iron shroud and could hardly find room to 
move in any direction ; but the interest which 
these women awakened in me helped me to 
crawl a little out of the bondage, and take a 
sense of such lives as had never had the blessed 
opportunities which had been given to me, and 
to realize how much better it is " to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all." 
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Yes, what we all need when we are at last 
shut out from the daily loving ministry to 
those who have been the very life of our life 
is a chance for serving others, of adding just a 
ray of sunshine and color to lives that have 
been of necessity shut in, so that there is 
always a little beating of the wings against 
the bars. The sort of tender and sympathetic 
good-by which my friends gave me in parting 
made me feel that I had helped them a bit, 
though I am sure I don't know how. 

June 12, 1881. 

To Your letter gave me great pleas- 

Miss A. J. s. ^j.g j^ ^^g j^jj^ J jj^ y^^ ^^ remem- 
ber me. You don't know how I longed for 
another look at you after I saw you in Phila- 
delphia. Somehow the very sight of your 
face and the sound of your voice rested and 
comforted me. I think that you and I look at 
the world through very much the same eyes. 
I wish it was given to me to reflect the peace 
and happiness which shine out so clearly from 
you. I thank God that my heart does not 
shut itself up from the beauty and the joy 
of the world about me. I think I never en- 
joyed a spring so much, from the first day 
when the tender flush of life lighted up the 
swamps and the willows grew golden, till the 
bluebirds came and the early spring flowers 
opened their eyes on the new world, till the 
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trees stood each by itself in lovely shades of 
gray and olive, till the apple blossoms filled 
the air with bloom and fragrance, and the new 
creation became complete! Why should not 
all sweetness and beauty have an added charm 
when the silent lives speak so continually 
through them ? I have been living backwards 
a good deal in these last years, and my child- 
hood has come back to me in such a succes- 
sion of beautiful pictures as I could never 
describe to you. All the evil is blotted out, 
only the joy remains. I have been wondering 
if life may not come back to us in this way on 
the other side. I often played in a meadow 
back of our house in Pleasant Street in those 
days long ago. I could almost lay my hand 
to-day on the hillock there where the first 
houstonia appeared, and the blue violets came 
a day or two later ; the dandelions so homely 
and golden ; the clumps of barberry bushes, 
with their strings of yellow blossoms, each 
like a little rose, and the scarlet fruit ; down 
by the river where the blue monkey-flowers 
bloomed, with now and then a spray of cardi- 
nal flower ; the beautiful rippling shimmer of 
" Licking Water," so merry in the sunshine, 
so sweet and cool in the shade ; every gnarled 
old apple-tree, with its own peculiar fruit — 
how good the apples were, even when they 
were hard as bullets ! No fruit will ever have 
that flavor again. Day after day is the old 
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story repeated, and it never loses its charm. 
Yes, I know the late anemone, it is a charm- 
ing flower ; and I know just when the painted 
cup looks like a sheet of flame in the green 
grass. We lived so much out of doors that 
we learned all the tricks of the flowers. 

It pleased me very much that you did not 
quite miss the absent ones in our home. I 
feel that in myself I have so little to give to 
make up for what is wanting now. It was 
rather a struggle for me to leave my husband's 
picture in the parlor, but I knew that it had 
its own story to tell, and I would not take 
it away. My dead are always with me. I 
should care very little about an immortality 
for which I had to wait. Eternal life, I think, 
cannot mean a life with a blank interruption. 
We could not live through that darkness. 

June 19, 1881. 

To I wonder if you are able to enjoy 

Mrs.M.p.M. this perfect June day. I hope so; I 
hope you get out of doors enough to enjoy the 
sunlit air and all the fragrance and beauty of 
which the whole round earth seems so full. 
My mornings are busy now in arranging and 
sending away roses, which we have in such 
quantities that I hardly know what to do with 
them. I cannot bear to let them die in the 
garden when so many persons have no flowers, 
and I send quantities away, and I hold on to 
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the old habit of filling the parlor with flowers, 
why I can't quite tell, though it does please 
the boys, and it also brings to mind those 
who always wished to have them there. This 
morning I made everything fresh and sweet 
at home, sent a number of baskets and bou- 
quets away, and then carried as many as I pos- 
sibly could to the cemetery. I very rarely 
do this ; I do not care to, but to-day I wished 
to see a headstone which had just been put 
up for Dwight, so I carried the flowers with 
me. I do not associate my friends with the 
cemetery ; I do not seek the living among the 
dead, but I love that beautiful spot over which 
my husband spent so much thought and time. 
He enjoyed his work there to the very last, 
after nearly every other interest died out, and 
others now have entered into the fruits of his 
labor, and are grateful, as well they may be. I 
think I never saw the place so perfectly lovely. 
The fountains were playing, the birds singing, 
and everything was so peaceful and quiet, — 
not a half-dozen persons to be seen anywhere. 
I arranged for my own headstone, gave the di- 
rections to the boys, and shall leave them writ- 
ten out in the paper in which I have arranged 
everything to the smallest particular, so that 
there need be no talk or discussion after I am 
gone. Then I came home and lay down for a 
rest, for I was very tired ; my feet are very 
lame, and it is not well for me to use them 
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much, so I have to be careful. D wight's pic- 
ture stands on an easel, and I have never been 
able to arrange a place for flowers on it ; but 
this afternoon I thought of a bracket which 
I have hung securely, and the flowers look 
lovely there. I shall always keep them there, 
as I do for Anne, on a little bracket where her 
picture stands. 

The sunny days that come this summer after 
the rains are sweeter than anything I can re- 
member. There has been no scorching sun- 
shine, and all growth is most luxuriant. The 
tips of the young maples and oaks are as bril- 
liant as anything we see in the autumn. They 
are wonderful, and the fields and meadows are 
a mass of bloom. I hate to have haying-time 
come, and cut away all this lovely coloring. 
Then the air is so steeped with fragrance from 
the wild grapes, the linden-trees, and sweetest 
of all the spicy pines ; and added to this is the 
good, wholesome smell of the ground which 
we get all the time. I don't know what I 
should do without my daily drive. I have 
been able to walk very little of late, and I 
could n't make up my mind to beg anybody to 
drive me if it was not a pleasure to them. 

June 23, 1881. 
To My heart has been very full of Mrs. 

G. s.M. since you read me her letter. 

It is wonderful to think how such a character 
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can have grown up in such a sterile soil. She 
makes a strange and powerful impression on 
me ; there is such a simplicity and absolute 
truthfulness in her ; such entire generosity of 
soul. There is something statuesque in her 
character. She seems to me like a flower 
which has grown up in the shade, — pale, 
stately, and perfect, with a faint perfume, but 
well rooted. One longs for just an hour of 
sunshine to give it a little more color, to open 
it a little wider, to give it warmth ; but per- 
haps for her it is best as it is ; she could not 
have been just what she is if the sun and blue 
sky had been over her all the days of her life. 
I have also thought much of our talk of Sun- 
day and Monday night, and I am not content 
that you should give me up as a bad job. I 
know now that I was too severe in my judg- 
ment of your friend ; I did not give him the 
benefit of a doubt. I am afraid that I was 
in a contrary mood. My grandmother once 
said that if I were drowned they must look up 
stream for my body. There was a grain of 
truth in that remark. 

July 19, 188 1. 
To I should hardly presume to try my 

Miss A. J. s. j^^^j ^^ painting; I am too unedu- 
cated, and my eyesight is too uncertain. I 
shall have to be satisfied with my clumsy at- 
tempts with a needle. Just now, I have orders 
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for two pieces of embroidery — a bag and a 
tablecloth. But I do not accomplish much 
work now. I don't know just what is the mat- 
ter, but I think the trouble is with my brain. I 
am stupid, and must be content to have it out. 

What a midsummer this is! — a lingering 
touch of spring on the oak and maple tips, 
now and then a fresh clump of daisies by the 
roadside, and a lonely blue lupine, while the 
mowers are busy with cutting down the beau- 
tiful flowering grass "and the flowers that 
grow between/' Already the rye is gathered 
into stacks, bowing like graceful old ladies 
with white hair, and goldenrod is coming into 
bloom ; asters are in bud, and one variety in 
blossom. There was such a dash of October 
in the air on Sunday that I looked for a bit 
of autumn color to go with it, and I found it, 
— many a wayside weed with leaves of scarlet 
and crimson, and here and there a spray of 
sumac, brilliant as ever ripened under an Oc- 
tober sky. There was a delicious exhilaration 
in the air like a tumbler of champagne, a 
sparkle and a sweetness. 

I have made two little visits this month, one 
to Leicester, where I feasted on drives through 
the loveliest woods, where the roadsides were 
hedged in by thickets of laurel in full bloom, 
of such exquisite color that it seemed dyed by 
the evening sky, and again like a pile of snow. 
It is a most beautiful country place, and so 
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restful ! I actually slept till eight o'clock in 
the morning, and had to shake myself to be 
sure that it was I. We were mourning the 
President's fate in those days, too, and watch- 
ing and trembling for every telegram. Thank 
God that life will most likely be spared ! I 
could have yielded up the President, but I 
could n*t say Amen when I thought of a sepa- 
ration for that dear wife of his. Later, I went 
to Littleton, in this State, a lovely, quiet, little 
country village, with sweet meadows and quiet 
ponds and great stretches of woodland, with 
Monadnock and Wachusett in the distance, and 
such restfulness everywhere. I went to see my 
dear little friend, Mrs. M., but I found her very 
poorly, and could not bring her home with 
me. 

I did not intend to spin out such a yarn ; 
but I am like the man with the cork leg, — 
when I begin to go I can't stop. I hope I 
have n't tired you, and be sure nothing gives 
me greater pleasure than a letter from you; 
so take pity on me, for I am often very lonely. 

August 4, 1881. 
From Dom, My qwN DEAR MASTER : Do yOU 

^G s^M ' ^^^ ^^^ I ^^ missing you ? I am 
so homesick that I don't know what 
to do with myself. There is nobody like you 
an)rwhere. I look everywhere for you. All 
day long I stay at home and hunt and hunt for 
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you, and when it is time to go and ride I go 
over to Aunty Briggs's to look for you there, 
but I never, never see you. There is a little 
picture in Aunty's room that we look at some- 
times, but it is n't much like you. It does n*t 
speak nor whistle nor take me up in its lap. 
I don't think much of it. I try to be a good 
dog and eat cracker without making up a face, 
and I never tease for cake. There was some 
kind of cake on the table to-night as yellow as 
gold, but I never asked for a bit of it, and I 
am a good dog at night. I have a nice little 
bed made of a soft white petticoat close by 
Aunty's bed, and she tucks me up in it, and I 
lie there just as still as I can ; but last night 
I got tired, and it was hot and I was so lonely 
that I asked to lie on the cool linen sheets, and 
Aunty allowed me to do so ; but I crowd her 
out of bed and she has to get up and move me 
away. I don't mean to be troublesome, but I 
get lonely. Perhaps I shall not tease to-night. 
When Aunty gets a letter from you she looks 
very happy, but to-night the boys came home 
without a letter. She did n't say a word, but 
she was sorry not to hear about you, and so 
was I. She tells me all about the letters, and 
I know all about that wbodchuck, and I wish I 
could have seen him ; I should have shaken 
him to* pieces. Don't you miss me.^ You 
must, because I love you so, and we have had 
such good times together. 
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Don't wish that poor black Dom had n't a 
soul. My little white soul will help me to find 
the way to my beloved mistress. I shall be a 
good dog always in the hope of finding her by 
and by. I have n't forgotten her, and I never 
shall. 

It is pretty dull here, and I can't tell much 
about those mountains where you are. They 
shut you all away from me, and that is all I 
know about them. To-morrow Aunty says she 
will take me to ride ; I hope she will, for I 
want to get away from this hot, sticky, tire- 
some town. 

There was a dear kind man used to live in 
this house. I miss him dreadfully here ; I used 
to sit in his lap and try to comfort him, and he 
used to hold me so lovingly. Last summer, 
when you were gone " camping out," he used 
to come and take me to ride, and I was so glad 
when he came that I roused the street with 
my howls. He never comes now, and I won- 
der where he is. The boys are very kind to 
me and pet me a good deal, and when I meet 
them in the street I always tell them I am glad 
to see them ; but, oh dear me, I do want you. 
I send you a hundred kisses in every letter 
Aunty writes. I wish I had learned to write 
letters when I was a little dog. There is a 
kind little lady here who loves dogs dearly. 
She used to have a little black and tan terrier, 
ever so much like me, and she taught him to 
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carry letters to a friend and bring answers 
back. Could n't you teach me to carry your 
letters round my neck ? I should love to go 
on such errands because everybody is so glad 
to get a letter. 

To-night we sat out on the piazza, and I saw 
the moon ; did you see it too ? I love the 
moon because you can see it when I am look- 
ing at it. Last night I kept losing it, but it 
came back every little while ; I wonder where 
it goes. I teased to sit in Aunty's lap all the 
evening. She had on a clean nice white dress, 
but she let me stay with her, and I tumbled it 
all up. I don't care much ; Kate can iron it 
out to-morrow. I sat a little while in the little 
lady's lap, with the brown dress, but it was 
only to be polite, because she asked me to ; I 
had rather stay with my old friends. How I 
wonder when I shall see you again, and you 
don't know how glad I shall be when that day 
comes. The days are very long to poor little 
dogs left all alone. I think Aunty would like 
to have me stay with her all the time ; but you 
see when she lets me go out of doors I think 
you may be at home, and I run over as fast as 
my three legs will carry me. I love her, but I 
love you a thousand times more. It is pretty 
late now to be writing letters, almost twelve 
o'clock ; but Aunty does not care to sleep so 
very much, and she is writing this letter for 
me. I shall dream about you to-night, and 
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perhaps I shall bark once, but I won't make 
much noise. Perhaps I shall write you again. 
All this is from your own loving lonely Dom, 
Aunty sends her love to you, and sometimes 
she looks as if she was just as lonely as I am. 

It 's morning now, and I am staying all day 
in this house. I just ran home and then came 
back again ; and I had some nice little ribs of 
a white lamb for my breakfast, and I ate some 
toast just to please Aunty. The little lady 
who is staying here is going to wash me to- 
day. That is a great plague to me, but I 
know you would like to have me washed, and 
I shall try to be good. I did n't lie very still 
last night, but I was a good dog after I got 
into Aunty's bed. It's so hot! Here's my 
last kiss. Dom. 

RocKAWAY House, Bar Harbor, 
August 30, 188 1. 

To Yesterday I commenced on a very 

Mrs. M. P.M. ambitious plan, partly for your sake 
and partly for my own, — to write a journal of 
the very pleasant time I have had on this most 
beautiful of islands. I think some time I will 
carry out my plan, but you shall not wait for 
that before hearing from me. I long to hear 
from you, for it seems a long time since I have 
had a letter. You cannot think, I know, that 
the delight of all this beauty makes me indiffer- 
ent about my friends, — be sure it is not so. I 
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long that they should all have this rare oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment, and I feel almost selfish 
in taking so much pleasure for myself. We 
have taken many beautiful excursions to the 
mountains, to various points on the wonderful 
coast, and where the singing brooks come dan- 
cing and leaping down through little passes in 
the hills. There is a continual feast for the 
eyes everywhere. To sit on the piazza here or 
by the window of my own room is food enough 
for the day. An ever - changing, beautiful 
ocean ; happy little sailboats fleeing out into 
the distance ; the rocky islands, bold and grand, 
sometimes wreathed in mist, again in a soft 
blue haze, and in the light of a clear day like 
yesterday looking as though one might touch 
them with the hand ; morning, noon, and night, 
each has its own story, which is always new. 
It is so hard to put much of this sense of 
beauty into words. The eyes get dazed with 
looking, and the heart is too full to speak. 

Last Sunday we went to a service in one of 
the hotels, conducted by Rufus Ellis. I can- 
not tell you how I was moved by the sound 
of his voice, — how it carried me back to the 
days of my childhood ; to my own wedding day 
and my sister's ; to our silver wedding ; to the 
days when my father and mother found their 
rest after their faithful lives; to the graves 
where my babies were buried ; on through all 
the happy years till my sister went on her way 
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for a little while, apart from mine ; and then 
to the last, when my husband went to join 
the glad company, and I was sure that all the 
shadows had fallen away from his eyes. I 
heard little of prayer or sermon — my heart 
was full of other things. How long the shad- 
ows seem when one looks back — how sweet 
the sunset when one looks forward. 

Yesterday we took a beautiful drive along 
the shore to the Ovens, as these particular 
rocks are called. The grand cliffs rise up bold 
and sheer into the blue sky, sometimes wooded 
at the summit, sometimes quite bare, and 
again making nesting-places for tender green 
things to grow in ; of most exquisite shades of 
red and yellow and rich brown, and now and 
then of a more sombre tint. Near the water 
they are all broken up into such beautiful 
arches that one feels as if standing in a grand 
cathedral, with only the lulling, lapping sound 
of the water for music ; for the ocean here has 
found its way into a little cove, where it has 
laid aside all its mighty words, and only sings 
a cradle song. All this at the close of a per- 
fect summer day, when the whole earth seemed 
steeped in beauty. We passed many a quiet 
little homestead, where we could imagine a 
happy family were gathered ; children playing 
on a sandy beach, shouting with delight at the 
sport. We saw one queer hay-cart, with stakes 
all around it, out of which peeped two merry, 
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blue-eyed little faces, with hair all tumbled and 
shaking out in the breeze ; a young girl, who 
might be an elder sister, on guard, and a stal- 
wart young fellow driving the happy crew. 
They made a sweet picture. 

We came home in the sunset when the beau- 
tiful evening light glowed on the mountains, 
lingering over their summits as if it hated to 
say good-night; stretching far out over the 
quiet ocean, making all rosy, with breaks of 
emerald green, and one schooner with sails all 
spread going home for its nightly rest in the 
harbor. A lovely silvery moon grew brighter 
as the day faded, and we reached our hotel 
just when the solemn shadows were saying the 
last amen to the dying day. Oh, how I wish 
I could transport you here to look with your 
own dear eyes on this ever-changing miracle 
of loveliness ! I know it would put new life 
into your body and soul. 

Mt. Desert, August, 1881. 
To Why should n't I write to you, dear 

G. s. M. fj-jgjjj^ about that evening and that 
morning > Who else cares to listen to my 
day dreams or my night dreams ? My up- 
rising and my down-sitting count for little to 
anybody that I can think of. Verily I feel 
like a strange kind of a waif, floating about 
and longing to be anchored. How that little 
creature feared to trust itself to what seemed 
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to it the great unknown ! Yet at last it sailed 
off fearlessly and cast never another look be- 
hind. So shall we all at last sail away into 
the day that knows no night, — calmly, peace- 
fully, joyfully even, as the big ship went on 
its way the other morning, away into the 
mighty ocean. You remember that sunset 
so soft and beautiful, gold-tinted clouds, deep 
purples among the mountains, a pearly ocean 
of shifting color lying- calmly waiting for the 
rest of night. Slowly the stars came out one 
by one till the sky was alive with their beauty. 
A faint comet went wandering out on its un- 
known track in the universe. The mountains 
stood so bold and dark, drawing the very sky 
unto themselves. The stars came down to 
kiss their summits and then disappeared. The 
world rested in the midst of this loveliness. 
Slowly the hours went on. The grand proces- 
sion of the stars kept on their mighty course, 
till, lo ! in the eastern sky came the daybreak. 
The color warmed and deepened; the stars 
paled till only one glorious planet was left to 
keep watch for the rising sun. Slowly the sun 
arose, putting out the light of that faithful 
planet, sending life and joy over the restless 
waters, gathering the mists into silvery bands, 
leaving the mountain-tops peeping out above 
them, clear and calm and steadfast, — and then 
they started out on their play, wreathing veils 
of silvery whiteness with which to shroud the 
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beautiful islands. They played their pranks 
with wonderful effects. They seemed like 
white-winged spirits adorning the islands even 
as a young bride adorns herself for her hus- 
band. They wreathed themselves about their 
heads in curtains of silvery sheen ; they dropped 
in soft veils over their faces ; they shrouded 
them from head to foot with their filmy loveli- 
ness. The white sails stretched themselves in 
the morning breeze ; they caught the sunlight 
and sailed away rejoicing in its gladness. The 
weary souls that had watched for the morn- 
ing thanked God for the light of another day. 
The waiting souls were one day nearer to their 
rest. God made the light, and said that it was 
good. 

Bar Harbor, September 4, 1881. 
To You will probably be surprised to 

Mrs. C. S. G. gg^ ^j^^^ J g^jjj jj^jj £j.^j^ ^j^jg gQQdly 

port, but I felt that I was entitled to a rest, 
and I have taken it, and this in the most ex- 
hilarating and at the same time the most rest- 
ful place you can imagine. There is no end 
to the lovely excursions to be made, — moun- 
tains to be climbed; rare caves in the rocks 
where in the stillest pools one can watch the 
wonderful sea-life in plants and animals ; walks 
through woods carpeted with moss and full of 
delicate growths of all kinds ; lovely lakes and 
ponds on which one can be rowed in a cockle- 
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shell of a canoe by a silent grim-faced In- 
dian ; rocks of every exquisite tint, which make 
mighty arches like a grand cathedral, where 
overhead in every cranny nod harebells and 
many other blooming things; and always the 
quiet, beautiful ocean to greet one on coming 
back, singing its everlasting lullaby. There 
are points, too, where one sees the sea at its 
maddest sport, when it leaps and boils and 
surges and tumbles against the rocks till one 
is deafened with the mighty music. There is 
a new sight and a new sound for every day. 
The people in the hotel are kindly and agreea- 
ble in the main. There are gnats and mosqui- 
toes in human shape everywhere, and there 
are some here, but one can avoid them. You 
would be surprised to see me scrambling about 
here, gray hair flying and sixty years put be- 
hind me for a little. I could not myself believe 
that I could do so much. 

How I wish you could see this view from 
the window where I am writing ; the beautiful 
islands lying out at sea so grandly ; a gently 
swelling stretch of hills in the distance ; the 
water, gray in the shadow, and so blue in the 
sunshine ; the pretty sails gliding about with 
their white wings ; the birch-bark canoes, 
light as feathers, that look like dry leaves on 
the water, — all so peaceful and yet so full of 
life. It is a wonderful picture. 
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September 22, 1881. 

To Do you know, my dearest friend, 

G. s. M. ^j^^^ ^^^j. 5ijj(.g J came home from 

my month's outing with you my heart has 
sung many a merry tune? I don't know just 
how to define the change in me, but I am no 
longer longing and aching for some work for 
my weary hands to do. Life is fuller, rounder, 
more complete. I feel the stir of life within 
me almost all the time ; I hear the echo from 
the other life more constantly; I am more 
satisfied, more content. The old love nestles 
down close in my heart, and it makes me glad. 
How the south wind moans and laments! 
It sings its requiem for our dear, dead friend, 
[President Garfield]. I have been arranging 
with John to do some fitting decoration for 
our church next Sunday. I have always done 
this in the past, and I cannot afford to be 
idle now. This is to please myself, not for 
the sake of my anxious friends. 

RoxBURY, October i, 1881, 4 A. M. 

To Don't you wonder why I am writ- 

G-s.M. jj^g ^^ y^^ ^^ ^j^.g jjQyj.p Simply 

that I am tired of l)dng awake and want to 
talk to you. I looked out of the window a 
little while ago, and saw that great, glorious 
planet Venus looking as grandly as it did from 
my window at Mount Desert. That drew my 
heart right away to you, and the remembrance 
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of all I enjoyed then came over me with a 
flood of homesickness. You will never know 
how happy I was there, nor half how much I 
enjoyed. I hardly dare to think about it my- 
self lest I grow discontented. You are right 
when you say I have learned to cling less to 
the past life. I was away from home long 
enough to break up the old associations a good 
deal, to realize that I carried my love with me, 
and also that nothing could ever take the place 
of the old life. But we must have tides of 
homesickness, you and I, when the heart will 
cry out for the old love, for the nearness, the 
immediate presence. 

I have been thinking a great deal about my 
Fred to-night. The going out to Cambridge 
with him yesterday gave me such a sense of 
the new lie he was to live, of all its temp- 
tations, and my heart ached for my baby, for 
I have never been weaned from Fred. The 
baby life that came into our old age was very 
sweet ; it filled our hearts with sunshine, and 
was an infinite good to us when the dark days 
came of anxiety. But he must meet tempta- 
tion everywhere, and little can anybody do to 
help him. He has charmed the people out 
here very much, and I hope he will see some- 
thing of them occasionally. I watched the 
faces of the young college boys in the car yes- 
terday. Each told its own story, and it was 
not always a pleasant one. One was sensual 
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and sickening; another was pale, lighted up 
by a hectic fire within ; the hands were pale, 
restless, and nervous ; still another was empty 
and hopelessly stupid ; and another was like 
a fair and very beautiful girl, tender, delicate, 
and gentle. I thought of the mothers and 
sisters whose hearts were yearning over these 
children, and I felt sore afraid. Fred's com- 
ing away makes a big hole in the family life, 
one that . it is hard to fill. I am glad that it 
will be necessary for me to do more about 
household aflfairs. 

October 24, 1881. 
'^^ You think I don't miss you ! 

Mrs.M.P.M. ^^jj^ J ^^j^,^ ^^jj y^^ ^^^^y thought 

of my heart, but when I turned back to the 
house and marked your footsteps to the car- 
riage by the white rose leaves you dropped on 
the way, the tears were very near my eyes. 
Then when I went up into my much-loved 
room and missed your face on the sofa pillow, 
it seemed very cold and dreary, and I was 
rather glad when Kate came in to clear and 
sweep up the room. Then I betook myself 
to the parlor, which is no longer my homiest 
home, and sewed a little till George came to 
take me out. Dom had already followed John 
home, and gathered his little black self into 
my lap and was happy. 

I grieved that you should have felt the cloud 
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that settled down on me this morning. It was 
a hard lesson for me to learn, a bitter cup which 
I have drunk to the very dregs, and I have 
only learned a lesson of waiting, but, thank 
God, in the sure faith that some day, some- 
where, all will be made clear. The look of the 
afternoon suited me. I loved the gray of the 
sky, the cool breath of the soft rain on my 
face. It was all full of sweetness and peace, 
and calmed and soothed me. We passed 
golden maples shedding their leaves as softly 
as the snowflakes fall in winter, sturdy oaks 
full of the wine of autumn life, now and then 
a tree rich as a ruby and as glowing. The 
smell of the dying leaves came up like sweet 
incense. Now and then a field of grain well 
started for the winter stood out in living 
green. The little gray birds flitted in and out 
among the bushes as softly as spirits, and 
seemed almost as aimless as the drifting leaves. 
Far off the hills stood dim through the tearful 
rain, but with a strange tenderness in them. 

I had a long and comforting talk with 
George. I told my story, — he took it all in ; 
then said, "There is nothing for you to do; 
don't try to write, it will only hurt you, and 
do no good." I think he is quite right. Then 
he spoke only a few words of sympathy, and 
just led my mind away into clearer and softer 
skies. He talked with me about the Sunday 
evening spent in the Republican office, and 
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the good time he had talking with the " boys " 
there; of his pleasant dinner alone with C, 
who was very cheerful and bright; of his 
article for the "Century," of which he had re- 
ceived from the editors a very pleasant notice ; 
about his friends on this side of the water, 
and Lucy Smith on the other; a good long 
talk about George Eliot and an article which 
appeared in the last "Century" about her; 
then off among the eternities; then with a 
promise to come over this evening he bade 
me good -by, and Dom and I came together 
into the silent house. Soon John appeared, 
sunny and pleasant ; and later Will, faithful as 
the sun, and we all had a pleasant sociable tea 
together. I never mean the boys shall catch 
me with tears in my voice nor in my eyes. I 
told George that I came very near having a 
good hearty cry ; he said, " Don't, it does you 
no good to cry." He is right ; it never helps 
me a bit. 

Now, dear, you understand that you are not 
to worry about me. I have promised you I 
will report myself to the smallest particular. 
Don't fail to send me the essay on the red and 
black and speckled cows. I should rather like 
to try my hand at that sort of composition. 
Now I must say good-by, for Will is going to 
the theatre, and will carry my letter down 
street. 

Mrs. McC.'s song is ringing in my ears ; 
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there was a world of longing and love in it ; 
it haunts me. 

October 29, 1881. 
To One can hardly imagine when they 

^^^•^•^- write twenty -ninth of October that 
we are really bidding good-by to dear old 
Mother Earth before she goes to sleep. How 
lovely she looks as she makes ready for her 
rest ! I was faithless ; did not believe that she 
meant to put on her fine colors, and felt sadly 
cheated. She was dressed in living green one 
day, and in twenty-four hours she was flam- 
ing in scarlet and gold. It was like the touch 
of a fairy-wand, so sudden, so complete. To 
be sure there were few very perfect trees, — 
fewer still perfect leaves, — but all this was 
not missed in the landscape. It was steeped 
in richest color ; it filled and satisfied eye and 
soul. One is in a way intoxicated with the 
glow and sparkle. I am very greedy in the 
autumn, want my fill of it all, and it takes a 
good deal to fill me, eye and soul ! But I have 
drunk deep of it, and how it warms one, — 
the sunshine and the color and the glorious 
air! 

There have been strange effects such as I 
never felt before, like a beauty that will melt 
at the glance of the sun, so fleeting. I had 
the same feeling that I have in driving through 
the woods after a snowstorm, to which is 
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added the rich sense of color. And we have 
had such soft skies ! so tender and summery. 
Such glorious sunsets and evenings when the 
sky was ablaze with light and life. This sweet 
little moon, have you seen it ? I love a young 
moon ; it never puts out the stars ; it only 
softens them and leads them on. How all the 
life that has been is made complete with this 
satisfaction of the soul ! The joy and the full- 
ness of eternal love encompasses us so closely. 
The old autumn days of which those other 
souls have made so large part come back and 
make perfect the life that has been and is. 
One does not doubt now, does not question. 
The year's work is done, and all life seems 
gathered into one whole. I have hardly felt 
lonely. The sweet days responded to every 
want of my heart, and it was all good ! The 
flowers were put out with one breath ; they 
just died ; there was no lingering, and the 
glory that followed so directly took away all 
the sting. 

Last Saturday night I walked alone in the 
cemetery just as the sun was setting. Every 
fountain and little stream glowpd in the light 
of the evening sky. Soft crimson clouds lay 
in bars over the calm west ; the earth was all 
carpeted with the fallen leaves, — beautiful pat- 
terns and lovely colors made that carpet. A 
few birds chirped. It was all so still and 
peaceful, one longed to lie down and dream 
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in such a place. I do not often go there; it 
does not draw me. My dead do not sleep 
there, but they live in all the beauty of it. 
The looking after the cemetery was Dwight's 
holiday work. I feel him everywhere, for he 
put himself into his work. I wonder why I 
talk to you of him, of them, when you knew 
them so little. Is it because I felt when you 
were here that you had a sense of the real 
family life which had not quite gone out ? 
With almost everybody I have a sense of what 
they miss ; I did not feel that with you. 

Monday, October 31, 1881. 

To I have thought a good deal about 

^' '^' the sense of joy we talked of for a 
moment yesterday. Yes, I am sure that you 
are right, for at our highest and best it is joy 
that crowns our lives. I have always recog- 
nized that fact; but you were the first person 
who taught me the religion of joy, and it came 
to me like a startling revelation through all 
the sense of change and loss. It abided even 
through that. Yet it does not seem possible 
for all. Some lives seem set in a minor key 

— witness my faithful , who hardly knows 

what the word means. What a blessed day 
that will be when she first learns its meaning ! 
Through a stormy childhood, such as mine 
was, there came such hours of joy and delight 
that I seemed to be re-created in them. What 
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a puzzle it all was to me, — and it was only 
after I had waded through the deepest waters, 
and was nearing old age, that it became clear. 

March i, 1882. 

To I send you the warmest of greet- 

MissF. B. jj^gg ^j^jg gj^^ j^y ^£ gpj-Jj^g Jt i3 

dark and dirty and disagreeable, but it is spring 
by the calendar, and the bluebirds are here, 
the buds are swelling, and Sunday we found 
the dear little pussies peeping out of the wil- 
lows, — the soft, white, silvery things ! and they 
have grown half since we got them. Four 
weeks of March with bluster and noise will 
soon be over, and then we shall have sweet 
smiles and showers and changeful skies all 
through April. That is always a very fasci- 
nating month. The snow is fast disappearing, 
and the beauty of it is quite past, but we have 
had a week or ten days of delightful sleighing. 
We have had lovely mornings when the mists 
from the lowlands veiled the valley till it was 
like a dream, with beautiful columns of smoke 
breaking through, which did n't suggest dirty 
factories, but something much more ethereal. 
At night the mists have gathered into a deep 
purple belt reflecting the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, with softest clouds, all gold and rose, 
lying above like islands in a quiet sea. 

Last week I was sick for a day or two with 
a pretty sharp attack of congestion of the 
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throat. I lost my voice altogether, and felt 
pretty miserable- Bessie was the most devoted 
and comforting of nurses, and I was weak 
enough for two days to delight in being petted. 
Then I gathered up the reins, shook oflF the 
tender hand, and was myself again^ — nonq 
the less did I enjoy my Uttle outing, and kind 
o* hated to come back to life again. I am not 
strong yet, especially about the chest, but I 
get stronger all the time, go out every day, 
and do more or less work in the Union Re-t 
lief. I have now some very interesting cases^ 
and hope to be able to follow them up vigor- 
ously. 

Bessie will stay on for a little while longer ; 
$he is having a good time of it. The boys are 
delighted to have her here, and she is in every 
way helpful to me. She rubs me, waits on 
me, makes caps for me, and now she is mak- 
ing me a charming flannel wrapper. Addie C. 
has also been here for a week, and went home 
yesterday. They paired oflf with the boys 
very well. 

I was delighted to hear that you were off 
duty, just having a good time ; that is the 
best thing for you. Take your fill of it ; you 
will be all the better able to take up your work 
when it is over and you are back in the old 
place. I have been rather lazy for a fortnight ; 
have read only light things, and worked very 
little. Mrs. T.'s lambrequin pleased her, and 
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I am going up to see it when it is made up. 
I don't crowd myself now when I am not 
strong, but take things as easily as I can and 
vegetate. What strength I have, I give to the 
Union Relief work, of which there is plenty 
to do. One appreciates what a poor benefac- 
tion the mere giving of alms in an official way 
is to the poor. Sometimes it is quite mischiev- 
ous, and the help that they do need is con- 
stant watching, advice, and the being taught 
to take care of themselves, — that is the last 
thing many of them think of; to eat, drink, 
and sleep makes up the measure of their lives. 
The waking up of their consciences costs them 
a fearful struggle ; and one can't wonder when 
one sees how heavily the work of life drags 
with them, so that when they accept responsi- 
bility it is an added burden. It is like giving 
a grown-up soul to a child. 

June 2, 1882. 
To You may imagine that this lovely 

MissA.j. . gpj-jj^g jj^ recalled you many a time. 
I have thought many letters to you which 
never got on paper. Do you think some day 
we shall send our thoughts and our wishes 
without pens or tongue ? I hope not, — though 
we could enjoy such a privilege with those we 
loved dearly, just as we learn to give and re- 
ceive to and from those who have passed away 
from our voice and our hand. How real this 
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communion comes to be to us, almost more 
real than any other intercourse. It is so close 
and sacred. Lately we have had a beautiful 
drawing made of my sister. I wish you could 
see it ; it is so full of herself, her serenity and 
sweetness. It is like a benediction in our 
home. We are very fortunate. Mr. Kim- 
berly, who made the drawing, knew her well, 
felt and understood her own peculiar charm, 
and has reproduced it perfectly. All the lines 
of wear, of pain and worry, which are in the 
photograph, are left out, and it has no look of 
age, — we cannot think of age at all in look- 
ing at it. The experience which had ripened 
and sweetened her character is all there, but 
the struggle is not there. So do we recall her 
life, and perhaps life brought less of conflict 
to her than to many others, — her sunny, 
quiet temperament served her well. She never 
rose to great heights of joy, but she sailed 
steadily on a smooth sea, and when the break- 
ers came she mastered them. I was always 
on a mountain top or in a deep valley, in 
strong sunshine or deep shadow, never for 
two hours in the same mood, and perhaps that 
was the reason that our lives were so harmo- 
nious ; we never clashed. I did not mean to 
write all this, but somehow it said itself. 

I never saw so beautiful a spring, nor such 
a long one. I can easily forgive all the dark 
days and rainy weather which have kept na- 
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ture back so that we could hold on to all the 
delicate charm. It has been a delight to live ; 
and, as I have been shut oflF from my usual 
work, and from reading and writing, by a con- 
fusion in my head, I have luxuriated in out-of- 
door life, which is always the healthiest and 
the best One has had plenty of chance to 
see how the trees put on their exquisite cloth- 
ing. There has been no hurry. The apple 
orchards have been a mass of pinky bloom. 
Last year they were just dotted with blossoms ; 
now they are one rosy flush. But many of 
the maples are in full leaf to-day, and the 
elms have lost their delicate tracery of bloom 
and young leaves, and the city especially has 
the fullness of June beauty. There has been 
a strange inequality in the coming on of the 
leaves and flowers that has been most fasci- 
nating, — here, an orchard all abloom; close 
by, one which only showed color in the tips of 
the buds. I went out to one of our sandy 
plains the other day to gather wood violets. 
How I should have loved to show you that 
field, — every shade, from deep purple to pale 
lavender and pure white and a rosy, pinkish 
purple, which I never saw before, an acre, all 
a mass of sweetest color, and growing out of 
nothing but clear sand ! It looked like a 
miracle worked by the direct hand of God. 
The ways and the means did not appear. But 
the procession of our outward and inward life 
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is all a miracle. Little do we know whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Guided we are 
somehow, guarded always ; and when the way- 
seems hard to face, 

One soft hand blinds our eyes ; 
The other leads us safe and slow, 
O love of God most wise. 

That is the most beautiful hymn I know, 
and the most comforting. 

I spent the Sunday before last in Northamp- 
ton, and dined with F. How handsome and 
queenly she looked as I drove to the house, and 
saw her standing on the piazza ! I had some 
delightful drives in Northampton, through the 
spicy sweet woods, where a little stream fol- 
lowed the road, the grass alongside all white 
and blue with little violets glistening with dew 
and raindrops; and again through the broad 
green meadows, full of the song of the bobo- 
links, the beautiful river sweeping along so 
full and strong, and back of all my own dear 
mountains, which looked so big and so grand 
to me in my childhood that I can never forgive 
any others for being so many feet higher ! No 
mountains in the world can ever be to me what 
they have been. This letter is full of myself, 
— forgive me, — what I wish to know is all 
about yourself, what you are doing, what you 
are reading ; and if you will tell me half as 
much of your life as I pour out to you of my 
own, I shall be thankful 
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July, 1882. 
Dom (per My BELOVED MASTER, I Send a 

c.c B.)to ^Qj.^ ^Q i-^ij yQ^ |.j,^|. ti^jg day has 
seemed very long and strange to 
me. When my grandma let me out this morn- 
ing (and I teased her to let me go early, for 
I was aching to see you), I ran home as fast 
as I possibly could, and hunted and sniffed 
all over the house, and could not get sight of 
you anywhere. And I don't know where you 
could have been last evening, — I expected 
you every minute, and I kept very still and 
quiet in the big chair, waiting and waiting for 
you to come and pet me. Then the boys came 
in and had a little talk with me, but I was too 
homesick for you to enjoy it much, and I was 
glad when bedtime came and I could go to 
sleep and forget that I was lonely. And I 
am pretty sure that you won't come back to- 
morrow nor the next day, and I am afraid my 
other best friend will go, too, some day, and 
then what shall I do ? 

I liked my new bright collar very much, and 
I like best the little padlock, because you will 
carry the key to it in your pocket and nobody 
else can claim me. Oh, you don't know how 
much I love you ! I guess a great deal more 
than folks who can talk and tell you all about 
it. I don't go far away from my grandma now. 
If she can't hold me, I lie down close at her 
feet, and I look up in her face to see what she 
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is thinking about. Sometimes she looks lonely, 
too, and then I guess she is wishing we were 
going off for a good long drive, where the 
squirrels live and the birds sing and it smells 
so sweet. Oh, I do have good times then, 
and you don't know half the wonderful things 
I see and think about, and I listen to all that 
you talking people say to each other, and I 
know a good deal what it all means, a great 
deal more than you think I do. I know when 
my other friend is glad and when she is sorry, 
and I kiss her when she is troubled, and that 
was how I won her heart. She never loved 
any dog but me ; I know she never did. 

Well, I am glad that dear old Dick is left ! 
Fred is a funny boy and calls him Richard ; 
but I had a good ride with him last night, and 
I guess he means to be good to me, but he 
does love to tease all the folks. He had a 
headache this morning, and I was sorry for 
him and licked his face and hands. I should 
have liked better than anything else to go 
away with you, but I dare say I should have 
got lost and made my dear friends very sad 
about me, and perhaps I should never have 
found my way home again. Oh, dear ! some- 
times I am so puzzled with all these strange 
things! I lie in Sancho's basket sometimes. 
It smells doggy, and I like it. I send you a 
million kisses and lots and lots of love. You 
will think of your dear old Dom very often, I 
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know, and I will try to be good till I see and 
hear and smell you again. Grandma sends 
you all loving remembrances, and I am and 
always shall be your dear old doating 

DoM. 

November 19, 1882. 

To I suppose this little touch of win- 

Mrs. m. p.m. ^gj. j^^ ^^^^ jj^^ ^^ y^^. J j^j^»^ 

like to think of your looking blue and pinched 
under its grip. Keep all you can in the sun- 
shine when you can't bear the air, and, above 
all things, keep a merry heart. I am myself 
always disappointed nowadays when the cold 
weather shuts me into myself as it does. It 
has just the opposite effect on me from what 
it used to have in the old times. I shrink and 
curl up. As a child I reveled in sharp winter 
weather. It was never too cold for me, and 
the first snowstorm set me dancing all over. 
I woke the other morning to find the air 
thick with snowflakes, but I got no such re- 
sponse. The next day the sight was most 
lovely. Everything was " ridged with pearl," 
and the apple-trees, full of leaves, held up 
beautiful garlands of frozen blossoms. Now 
I long for life and all forms of life, and the 
frozen earth is too sound asleep ever to re- 
mind us that it is only asleep. By and by 
when she tucks herself up in her white blanket 
one can feel that she has her children safely 
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housed and is only giving them rest for the 
spring awakening. 

Here let me tell you that I received word 
from Bessie M. that she was longing to make 
you a dressing-gown of blankets soft and 
warm, and if you would wear it and feel com- 
fortable you would give her great pleasure. 
Don't say no, unless you really don't want 
it, for she will be sorry if you do, and please 
let me know as soon as you conveniently can. 
Nothing delights that family so much as a 
chance to make somebody comfortable. They 
are at work now and will be till Christmas 
time making good warm garments for the poor 
children in their neighborhood. 

Last week I had a visit from my old friends 
the K.'s. I had not seen Mrs. K. for many 
years except for a passing hour. She has a 
rich, soft. Eastern beauty, dark and dreamy, 
and her white hair like a veil about her head 
enhances all her charms, and makes it a de- 
light to look at her. He finished a lovely 
crayon of Oscar I.'s two-year-old baby, and the 
picture was just to him. It is a delight to 
have a really good picture of one's baby. The 
baby is so entirely one's very own; and no 
matter what may happen in the chances and 
changes of years, one can love to look into the 
innocent eyes and feel that some day and some- 
where the baby love will come back again. 

My cousin Jenny is still here, and will stay 
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till after Thanksgiving ; then I may be alone 
for a month, but I shall keep busy and try to 
make the most of my life. I am doing some 
embroidery for Christmas, — may give it away 
or get some money for it to buy something 
else for my friends. At any rate I like to 
keep my hands busy ; it rests me, and I can- 
not see to do plain sewing, so I am very glad 
that I take to this again. I have just finished 
a sofa pillow in poppies and grasses ; it is both 
gay and sleepy looking. Just now Mr. M.*s 
sister Susy is at home with her babies, four 
little folks with brown eyes and light hair, 
sweet as Mayflowers, — charming little things 
they are, toddling about with their sweet baby 
talk. Last Thursday I took tea there, and 
feasted my eyes on the quiet, sweet mother 
with her little brood about her. Then they all 
sang together, and Susy played some lovely 
airs from Mendelssohn, and Mrs. G. some things 
of Beethoven's, and then she sang some sweet 
old hymns in her rich, sympathetic voice, and 
I felt myself in a new world. I rarely get any 
such pleasure nowadays. I like to fill my head 
with such pictures; they brighten many a 
lonely hour. 

January 2, 1883. 

"^o Is it too late to wish you a very 

MissA.j.s. happy New Year.? I hope not, for it 
is the desire of my heart that all your days 
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should be happy. Thanks for your pretty 
Christmas remembrance, — heart's-ease is the 
richest treasure this world has to offer ; I am 
afraid I do not get so much of it as I ought. 
I have not been well of late, and have been in 
a state of physical and mental depression from 
which I find it hard to rouse myself. Perhaps 
I need a good outside push, though I don't feel 
that I should respond even to that. I think 
I should stagger for a moment, and then fall 
back. However, I believe all this is due to 
physical causes, for which we ourselves are 
hardly responsible. I need the presence of wo- 
manly companionship. My impulse and neces- 
sity is to give life and comfort to others, and 
just now I need a little support for myself, 
so my heart craves the old days and the old 
love. Such times will come to all of us, and I 
hope I do not make too much of them. 

I have been struck this winter with the dif- 
ferent tints which the trees wear on different 
days. On cold days they are gray and hard ; 
then as it grows warmer they grow warmer in 
color, a flush seems to creep all over them, and 
I am wondering if it is not the stir of the liv- 
ing sap which makes the change in them, just 
as in the spring the color becomes continuous, 
increasing till the leaves come out. I got up 
this morning after a rather restless night, and 
dressed myself by the window overlooking the 
valley, and I found beauty enough to cheer 
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me. A soft blue haze lay over the landscape 
like a veil ; lovely clouds rosy with the early 
sunlight softened all the sky ; from all the fac- 
tories rose great columns of steam and smoke, 
which were tinted like the clouds, and in the 
midst of them sailed the old moon, — a beauti- 
ful crescent, with its face toward the west, re- 
minding one of the life which has passed its 
youth and looks toward the sunset with a 
smile so sweet that it brightens every life that 
touches it. 

March 4, 1883. 

To Yes, I will try to write out some- 

G. s. M. i-j^jjjg Qf ^y lif g fQj. yQ^^ jjjy f rfeud ; 

but if I write at all it must be unreservedly, 
and to you alone can such words be said. 

I have told you that the hell of my child- 
hood was the fear that I should some time be 
known by those I loved best for just what I 
was worth. Now I think that in the light of 
heaven, where all will be known, this might 
be an infinite comfort. 

I never care to hear anybody complain of 
being misunderstood — it is inevitable. But 
this I know, that in my early days my family, 
and even my chosen friends, were as ignorant 
of my inner life as if I had dwelt in another 
planet. I suppose they never imagined I had 
any such life, and what wonder } I was rarely 
in a state so unruffled that one could see 
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much of what was going on within. Bursts 
of sunshine, which might have blinded other 
eyes, clouds black with tempest, thunder, and 
lightning, passed over me daily and sometimes 
hourly. The family felt only the scorching of 
the sunshine, the darkness of the clouds, and 
the sound of the thunder, which I assure you 
was not always gentle. Only by myself, in the 
green meadows and under the blue sky, by 
the sparkling river and in sight of what to me 
were the mighty mountains, did I ever abide 
in peace. There I said my prayers ; there I 
worshiped the unknown God. 

My heart was always crying out for love, 
unbounded love, such as few find in this world, 
and my life was spent in trying to win such 
love by something which was not in me (by a 
quiet, peaceful, obedient life), followed by out- 
bursts of passion because I could not do the 
thing I longed for so. Why should they (dear 
hearts) have understood me when I knew al- 
most nothing of myself ? 

When I came to know you I was shrunken, 
withered, and almost palsied. The real storms 
of life had passed over me and shaken me till 
I felt that all gladness had passed out of my 
reach forever. Then I sunned myself in the 
warmth of your sunshine till little by little the 
life-blood crept back to my heart and it grew 
young again. In the light of this second 
childhood the first childhood took possession 
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of me, and I lived it all over and over again. 
I think it was because I saw that one heart 
had been filled so full of joy and love that it 
had nothing to ask for more, that I took such 
delight in being with you. A heart was re- 
vealed to me in which love was made immortal. 

Blessed y who lent to each of us your 

warm and living hand to help us over the 
rough places and through the darkest passes ! 

Of my married life I do not think I have 
ever talked with you very much. In my hus- 
band's^ love I found a warm and happy home. 
Faithful, tender, and loving he was to me and 
mine. I loved him with my whole heart, but 
in some ways I was shut out from him as com- 
pletely as I had been from the others. Every- 
thing else he gave me without stint or measure. 
Understand me, my dear friend, I found much 
joy and peace and content, and some day " we 
shall know even as we are known.'* These 
strange walls which are built about us by con- 
stitutional differences, by early education and 
surroundings, will sometime or other fall to 
the ground, and we shall stand face to face, 
our real selves. 

I did not mean to write all this to you (espe- 
cially when my hand is so uncommonly obsti- 
nate), but only to tell you that if I can paint 
any pictures of my early life worth the show- 
ing, even to you, I will do so, knowing that you 
can find form and color where others would 
see only a dim outline. 
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May 8, 1883. 
To This chapter of my life,^ my dear- 

^•^•^' est friend, I have written for your 
sake. It seems to me too sacred for other 
people, but you shall do what you please with 
it. I doubt whether it will ever seem worth 
your while to make any of it known beyond 
yourself, and you knew it all before ; but I 
thank you for asking me to write it. Unex- 
pectedly it has been a great pleasure to me. I 
am glad to have overlooked and put into form 
the recollections of my childhood. I see it 
all glorified in the distance; the clouds and 
darkness have fled away, and I see only the 
joy of it. The sky is blue, the sun shines 
clear, and the shadows are sweet. I wonder 
if in another life all our days here on this 
earth will be so transfigured ? I am trying 
to write a true story, but I can only paint the 
picture as it looks to me to-day. I hope I 
shall contrive before I have done to make it 
appear what a troublesome thing I was. I 
wonder how many of my old friends would 
recognize the likeness — very few, I fear, for 
I lived a deep, strong life of my own, which I 
kept well hidden from others. I don't mean 
to be a hypocrite ! 

It will be very hard for me to write my re- 
ligious experiences, because I did not then 
dream that there was any religion in them. 
I only know now that in them I lived and 

1 The sketch of her sister. 
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breathed and had my being, and that no dog- 
matic theology ever touched my heart or satis- 
fied my head. 

I look with wonder on the children I see 
playing in the fields, and wish I could know 
what secrets they are hiding in their hearts ; 
for you see all this joy that crept into my 
heart and glorified the world never made me 
a good and obedient child. All thai struggle 
came later on in life, and a hard fight I had of 
it. Perhaps I needed all the discipline I have 
had, to teach me what submission meant. I 
believe I have learned that lesson now. One 
after another of life's treasures have fled away 
from my earthly sight, but God and immortality 
have become nearer and clearer through every 
loss. 

Undated. 

To I think I never learned the lesson 

G. s. M. q£ obedience or conscious submission. 
It has always been very hard to say, "Thy 
will be done." It is my nature to work on till 
the end, fighting despair at every turn, and 
when the hour of sacrifice came it did not 
find me ready. In place of submission I have 
felt myself uplifted and carried in strong arms. 
The sense of God became most real ; comfort 
and trust came, and the knowledge of ever- 
lasting love. How it was I know not; but 
all ended in peace. In harder struggles with 
wrong doing, when our work was taken out 
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of our hand and evil seemed triumphant, then 
came the sense of eternal life, strong and 
clear ; of the day sometime, somewhere, when 
all would be made plain. This life is so short, 
so shut in by many limitations, — it is all so 
mysterious, — there is nothing else for us to 
do but still to trust to the everlasting love to 
bring the wandering feet home. 

The hardest of all trials has been to see the 
strong arm palsied on which we have leaned ; 
the strong heart shaken whose life has been 
to bear the burdens of others and accept its 
own quietly and bravely ; the stout heart that 
never asked for help, but only longed to min- 
ister to others; to see that heart made sore 
and wounded, and to feel all powerless to help 
by word or deed, that one can hardly be ex- 
pected to bear without a murmur. That all 
seems dark to me to-day, but I can see the 
wisdom and love that transplanted that life, 
giving it a chance to bloom again elsewhere. 
The words I love best to remember are these : 

When over dizzy heights we go, 

One soft hand blinds our eyes ; 
The other leads us safe and slow, 

O love of God most wise I 

June 24, 1883. 

To I think of you very often, and 

Mrs. M. P.M. ^jgj^ ^j^^^ y^^ ^^^Yd get out more 

freely into the beautiful world, so full of bloom 
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and fragrance. Perhaps it never seemed to me 
so full of charm. I think my little trouble,^ 
which has shut me out from some other things 
because I have not been very strong, has left 
my heart very free for all the beauty of na- 
ture. Every morning when I open my eyes 
to the gladsomeness of it all, when the birds 
are so joyful, and all is so dewy and fresh, I 
have a feeling of thanksgiving. The days pass 
quickly, — not much work done, nor even the 
desire for it. After dinner a lying off, half 
undressed, with a book of some sort ; late in 
the afternoon a charming drive with my friend, 
with dear old Dom, with his patient recogni- 
tion of all one's moods, and always offering 
for acceptance the best that is in him in his 
meek fashion. The whole world is clothed 
in blossoms and full of song and sweetness; 
beautiful butterflies, yellow and black, of the 
richest browns, or black and blue; dragon- 
flies, bees, chirping crickets, brooks that bab- 
ble in the meadows or sing softly in the 
woods; fields all sprinkled with daisies and 
buttercups ; the roadsides a tangle of tender- 
est green and sweet vines ; all and everything 
in the full tide of beauty ; life for all and to 

1 This refers to an accident a few weeks before. After a 
visit with friends at Littleton, when she was going away she 
fell down some stairs at the station and dislocated her shoul- 
der. She insisted on going on, rode twenty miles in the cars, 
was jolted across Boston in a hack, had the shoulder set, and 
went home to Springfield the same day. 
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spare ; the cows and calves ; goats with their 
little kids ; stealthy, graceful cats stealing 
through the grass ; blossoming clover, and the 
pretty spring flowers creeping away till the 
sight of one is a variety. 

One is so grateful for it all, so thankful that 
it comes to them so joyfully, — age, care, pain, 
and regret banished, — so has it come to me, 
and I have accepted it almost as my right. 
What do I accomplish for my fellow-creatures ? 
Nothing ; yet I am content in a strange way 
which I don't half understand. It is not quite 
self-indulgence, but it is like sitting in the twi- 
light with the day's work done, with folded 
hands, listening to the psalm which is going 
up from the whole world, and looking at the 
beautiful vision of earth, sky, and pictured 
water, all rejoicing in the smile of the eternal. 
I feel myself in a strange mood, almost like 
another person, but I do not struggle. While 
I trust the day will come for me for more and 
better work, somehow it seems meet to rest 
now, and I rest and am thankful. 

My cousin Jenny is here, — good, steadfast, 
faithful woman, wholesome and racy in her 
real Yankee fashion as a red-cheeked apple, 
with no disguise, no pretense or affectation. 
She is good to have about one, strengthening 
and helpful, taking care not to offer help or 
sympathy unless it is needed, but always ready 
if it seems best. I like such a companion. 
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Will is very kind. He has been most con- 
siderate ever since I was hurt. Now, dear, I 
have filled up a whole letter with myself ; that 
is to please you, and in return you must get 
somebody to tell me what I am not likely to 
get from yourself, — how you are in mind, 
body, and estate. 

July I, 1883. 

■^o A let-down of effort to stand alone 

* ' ' * is sometimes wholesome, better for 
us than we can possibly understand. We must 
rest somehow, even if our rest involves weari- 
ness. How little we seem able to direct our 
lives. The sun shines and the wind blows 
over us — we smile and we stagger — then we 
rise again. The storm comes and we cower 
in the darkness, but the morning comes with 
peace and light. I find the less one tries to 
understand all this mystery, the better. There 
seems only one safe outlook, — the trust that 
all will in the end surely work together for 
good. That is about all we can expect, and 
in the meantime, patience. 

To-morrow Jen goes home and this time 
to stay. I am rather spoiled by the kindly 
companionship and devotion I have had in 
these two months since I was hurt. I have 
learned to love it and depend on it. George, 
too, goes to-morrow to Newport to be gone 
several days. I shall miss my drives and I 
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shall miss his companionship. So you see, 
dear, that I am getting pretty thoroughly 
spoiled, but I shall nevertheless accept all the 
goods the gods provide with a thankful heart. 
You will be glad to know that I can now dress 
myself, hair and all, and I feel very grand 
about it. It is slow work and rather painful, 
but it is good exercise and I need it. Don't 
write me when you are not up to it ; I always 
wish you to wait for that. 

July, 1883. 

To My Dear Little Dom, — I can't 

°™* go away without sending you a word 
of love which must last till I can kiss you be- 
tween your eyes next September. How did 
you like the whizzing, noisy cars ? Did you 
sit in your master's lap and behave your very 
best ? I thought of you all the time and wished 
I had you in my lap ; and don't I miss you, 
dear! I thought a dozen times last evening 
I heard the jingle of your collar and two or 
three times I really saw your little black 
shadow. Don't dig too deep into the wood- 
chuck holes. Fred says sometimes the wicked 
things bite the noses of little dogs that smell 
too hard. We can't give up your nice nose to 
any such crew as that, — we could never tell, 
you know, whether you had eaten too much 
cake without the nose to inform us. 
Aren't you sorry for me ? No little friend 
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to give lamb bones to, or cut up nice tender- 
loin for, and last night only the big bright 
staring moon in my room, a poor apology for 
your own comfortable self. Fred talks a great 
deal about you and Will looks sorry. You 
know he does n't talk much, but all the more 
he loves to cuddle you. You dear little dog ! 
you have heaps of friends. Do you coax your 
Aunt Charlotte to pet you ? I guess you do, 
and mighty lucky you are to have such a nice 
nest. I never told you that I had half a mind 
to cry because it did not seem safe to trust 
you in Mount Desert. Supposing you fall in 
love with the water this summer, so that you 
can go next time. Your nice basket will be 
made up all clean for you when you come 
home, but you shall not stay there unless you 
please, except when we have company. You 
know we can't tell secrets when company is 
round. You must keep fresh and bright all 
summer, because you are to have your picture 
taken by that lovely lady with eyes like vio- 
lets, and you must look your best. Supposing 
you send me a lock of your hair ; leastways you 
can send me your love and a kiss, which I will 
hold safely till we meet again. Little, dear 
friend, good-by. 

Love always, from your 

Grandmother. 
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Bar Harbor, September 5, 1883. 

To You see that I am still here. I 

Miss A. J. s. ^^^jjy j^^^^ ^^ g^ ^^g^y ^j^^ beauty 

of these surroundings holds me fast, and now 
the going home is always hard. Last evening 
was heavenly, a clear, warm sunset, with a 
lovely new-born moon going to its rest in the 
west, and in the north a beautiful aurora, send- 
ing its shifting light up to the zenith, then 
fading and settling into a moonlight gleam 
over Bar Island, changing from one minute to 
another after its strange weird fashion. Over- 
head the stars shone still and clear, and below 
all was the living, breathing ocean. 

I had a new sensation yesterday, in a sail- 
boat, going round Iron-bound. I never really 
felt the ocean till we danced over the billows 
in that boat. How full of life and motion it 
was ! The dash and thunder of the breakers 
on the rock-bound islands, the beautiful painted 
cliffs, the sailing clouds in the blue sky over- 
head, the sweet breeze which sent us so swiftly 
on our way, the masterful hand that managed 
the sails and guided the boat at the same time, 
— all were wonderful, and I felt almost re-cre- 
ated with the delight and novelty of it. I wish 
I was n't so tempted to try and tell the people 
I love what I enjoy here. Yesterday on the 
rocks I saw a girl trying to make a picture of 
the glorious view before her, and what a poor 
daub it was ! It made me sick to see it, and 
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I thought, even so poor and inadequate are all 
words to describe the beauty here. It seems 
almost a profanation to speak or write when 
one is so directly in the presence of the living 
God. I have been out with Mitchell in the 
canoe often, and it is always delightful. Per- 
haps I cared least for it when the big round 
moon destroyed all the mystery, but even then 
her wake on the water was exquisite. Some- 
times we have had only the light of the stars, 
sometimes it has been gray and solemn, some- 
times all the islands and villages have been 
veiled in a blue haze, — then it was most like 
a dream, but to me it always is fascinating. 
One clear, calm morning we went down to the 
Ovens and landed, to give Mitchell a rest, and 
watched him skipping stones over the water, 
— they made a dozen bounds. Since I have 
been lame it is a delight to see people make 
the most of their hands and arms. 

The only thing that grieved me in your let- 
ter was that word about not coming to me 
in October, and I won't believe that. I shall 
count on seeing you, and you must make it 
your duty to come, for I am often so very 
lonely, and have an unutterable longing for 
a dear friend's face. I have steadied myself 
here with a little work, copying Mr. M.'s manu- 
script of Mr. Bowles's Life, and have enjoyed 
it. It is like reading a book at the same time 
I am writing, and I love to dwell on the pic- 
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ture he is making of my friend who is gone, 
whom I loved so well. 

This morning we have been out on the rocks, 
watching the still clear pools of water and the 
living things which inhabit them. I wish I 
knew more about them. I found one exquisite 
pool all fringed with seaweeds, olive and pink 
and bright green, all glowing in the water 
with vivid color ; it seemed the work of a fairy. 

September i, 1883. 

To Your Nantucket letter came safely 

' ' ' to me last evening, and I was well 
pleased to hear of your comfortable and pleas- 
ant time with E. I was afraid that you were 
weather-bound, and was not surprised to hear 
that the storm was severe on the Island. Per- 
haps it was all the better for your visit socially 
that it happened so, for E. is so generous and 
so energetic that she would have wished you 
to make the most of your time without regard 
to her ; but I shall also be glad if you are able 
to see something of the place before you leave. 
I know that neither you nor any other man 
could stand the sort of strain that I do in this 
household. The constant effort to carry an- 
other person, to make anything like a home- 
like atmosphere, to make sunshine in a storm 
or in a dead calm, to ignore and overlook and 
constantly be balancing yourself to the moods 
of the ship — why, it would kill you or drive 
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you mad. All manner of sacrifice is so easy 
to make when hearts are one; so very diffi- 
cult when one works in utter darkness and 
can never be sure that any good comes of it. 
I am not complaining, I am not homesick, — 
just now I have too much to do to keep the 
others from stagnation for that. Fred is very 
pleasant, obliging, and good-natured ; he sweeps 
through the house like a fresh breeze, and he is 
very nice with me. He is the only person to 
whom Will responds at all ; he often does not 
even answer Jen. Having eyes I see not, and 
having ears I hear not ; that 's how I manage. 
Poor child ! what a barren life he leads ; the 
grasshopper is already a burden, and a little 
loss of health and strength cannot be endured. 
I am constantly thinking how it is going on 
at Mount Desert. I can see the water stretch- 
ing out gray and solemn under a cloudy sky, 
dancing in the sunshine, and glowing in the 
sunset glory ; so peaceful and beautiful as the 
twilight gathers, and the mysterious darkness 
gathers over all. What a witchery there was 
in it all ; and that exquisite view from my win- 
dow, with the rippling water and rock-bound 
islands, with white sails spread and gulls sail- 
ing overhead ; the groups of pretty, happy 
children on the shore, — that has become a 
part of my life, and I had this with the sense 
that you were always near. Truly I thank 
God that he allowed it to be so. 
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I am always pleased when you tell me that 
you learned to look at motherhood and baby- 
hood through my eyes. There is such a won- 
derful sweetness in it all. I saw, in the cars 
coming home the other day, a sweet-faced 
woman with a frolicsome baby in her arms. 
It cried and crowed and clapped its hands with 
joy, and the little face beamed. Then it grew 
tired and a little restless, and the mother 
nursed it to sleep, watching it so tenderly till 
the curtains shut down over the blue eyes. 
Hunger quenched, little restless hands stilled 
and cradled in loving arms, it lay on her bosom 
fast asleep. I thought, surely God never made 
a more charming sight than that. 

September 13, 1883. 

To Indeed you would be glad to see 

G. s. M. 1^^^ many bugbears disappeared when 
I found that I was really needed, and even 
if I get no recognition, if I feel that I am 
of use to anybody, I can be content. And we 
did have such a happy summer that I ought 
to be able to live on the memory of it. I have 
never had such a homelike feeling since the 
light and life went out of this house, — that, I 
suppose, was what made the thought of coming 
back to emptiness so dreary. But I am always 
sure of you and of dear little Dom. God bless 
you both ! I shall be longing for you till I see 
you, and after, I suppose, but I am going to be 
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good. After I wrote you yesterday I arranged 
the beautiful flowers and made the place look 
homelike, got myself to rights in my own 
room, and after dinner went out to do some 
errands. Saw very beautiful things at Stowe's, 
but decided to give Lily a very handsome 
berry-spoon which was one of our silver wed- 
ding presents. That will, in a way, seem as 
coming from Dwight as well as myself, and 
they were very fond of each other. She was 
very sweet with him ; I shall never forget it. 
The pictures at Mount Desert are ever-present 
with me, and I dream of them at night. Ten 
months, and we 11 be back, if the Lord wills, 
in our dear little rooms again. 

September 17, 1883. 

To I send along with this a little re- 

• • ' membrance and a loving greeting for 
you, my friend. You must eat the grapes and 
say that they are good ; you must smell the 
flowers and say that they are sweet ; you must 
read the letters and make the most and the best 
of them. The little cigarette-case you must 
try to like. Fred filled it and said that it was 
good, — I hope so. I am playing it is Mon- 
day. It is Sunday night, 8.50 by the clock; 
but I can't wait till to-morrow. I never learned 
to wait, you know, and don't half like it when 
I want anything dreadfully. Are you holding 
Dom, and do you kiss him for me ? Don't 
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you creep way into his little heart and take 
up all the room, — save a little comer for me. 
I can't let even you wean Dom all away, and 
I know you won't try to, but he will be so 
satisfied that there won't be a bit of hunger 
left. Well, I looked in Dick's face first ! 
How glad I was to see the white streak on 
his nose, and he turned way round and looked 
me square in the face, as if to say, " How are 
you ? " Fred said he was dreading the hard 
pull that was coming. He looks finely; his 
coat is like satin, and he is round as a robin. 

We had a lovely drive this afternoon. I 
was n't a bit ashamed of our own beautiful val- 
ley. To be sure, the mountains were mole- 
hills, — I laughed at them ; but the view from 
Storrs' lot was a thing to be remembered for a 
lifetime. It was a rare day, so soft and sweet 
and dreamy ; so full of glow and color and 
richness. The river sparkled like silver in an 
emerald setting. I gloried in the beauty of it, 
and I longed to have your eyes along to see 
it, — your eyes and yourself generally. Then 
we drove through the Longmeadow woods. 
The pines were burning incense fit for the 
gods. The blue jays were beyond measure 
beautiful ; but how they screamed ! The asters 
and the goldenrod and the white and yellow 
butterflies, with a few big brown ones, are all 
waiting for you. It was Sunday everywhere, 
— not man's Sunday, but God's own blessed 
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day, when he rested and said it was good. 
Evolution kind o' takes the pith out of that 
saying ; but the old story is sweet, and I like 
it. Your card came this morning. Thanks. 
I am glad, though, that there are no more let- 
ters and cards to come, but your own blessed 
self, — not that I don't love those to fall back 
on. Susan is coming to-morrow evening. 
There *s a pretty clock here for fifteen dollars, 
— just what you want. Boston be hanged! 
I am wicked to-night, drunk with keeping 
Sunday, and I have kept it with thanksgiving. 

October 27, 1883. 

To The good woman last night rubbed 

G. s. M. ^j ^^^ £^^^ ^^^ ^jj.^ ^^^ ^£ j^y body, 

and I shut my eyes in a conscious slumber that 
was most delicious, — just what I wanted. 
Soon I forgot it all, and slept the "sleep of 
the just," whether I deserved it or not. Then 
I waked up after a couple of hours, too wide 
awake to think of another nap at present. I 
had taken to bed with me not only Dom but 
the " Register," for I had been hungering and 
thirsting for your words there, and I would by 
no means read them at the end of a tiresome 
week, when I could not make the most and 
the best of them. I was so glad that it fell to 
your lot to write a review of that book [Mo- 
zoomdar's ''The Oriental Christ"]. So I have 
had my own little treat here, all alone with 
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Dom, whom I hardly count as anything but a 
part of myself. And as I don't feel sleepy, 
though the old grandpa says, in his groaning 
fashion, one o'clock, I am just going to tell 
you how grateful I am to you for the pleasure 
I have enjoyed. I want and long to have the 
people whom I love read the book, and you have 
plucked and held the rose for a moment in 
your hand, so that it will tempt everybody who 
looks at it. You handle it so daintily that it 
does not lose a particle of its sweetness, its 
delicacy, or its bloom. It is a charming flower, 
worthy to have grown in the garden of Eden, 
— if that was a better place than some of the 
sweet nooks here, which I doubt. You have 
said just the right word, you have done all 
honor to the saint who wrote the book; and 
reverently, tenderly, and truthfully you recog- 
nize those who are able to enter most heartily 
into its spirit, even while they must stand a 
little outside the crowd who come only to 
worship. You have not ruffled a single petal 
of your flower; you leave it perfect as God 
made it. 

February, 1884. 

To I have tried to go on a little with 

my story to please you, my dear 

friend, but I grow more and more to feel that 

it is a foolish undertaking. I thought it best 

to go on with the chapter I was writing last, 
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and afterward to try to make something of my 
early religious experiences. There I shall get 
into deep water and perhaps be swamped. It 
is so very hard to put these things into words. 
I know they were very real things to me, but I 
never thought then that I was really learning 
my way through them to God. I have gone 
through life in a very blind fashion. It was 
very hard for me to accept truth through an- 
other person's mouth, to feel that the deepest 
and truest things were hidden between the 
covers of a book. I was very impatient at all 
that sort of teaching, and I hid the best that 
was in me from the eyes of those I loved best. 
I did not understand myself, and I was of 
course misunderstood, as I suppose nearly all 
children are. As I look back upon the preach- 
ing I heard as a child, and all the churchgo- 
ing, I cannot see that it meant much to me. 
There came rare moments of uplift — occasion- 
ally a word that struck home and gave me a 
great sense of my own sinfulness ; but I did 
not then eat of the bread that satisfies, nor 
drink of the water which quenches the deep- 
est thirst. Perhaps I can never tell how that 
came to me. I have often told you that I was 
never consciously submissive ; I don't think I 
do submit, in one sense, but I am willing to 
be carried, — I do not struggle ; I have long 
ceased to do that, and I wonder at my own 
peacefulness. I wonder more at the deep sense 
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of joy that fills and pervades my whole being 
at times, so that I come absolutely into the 
presence of the giver of all joy. With it is 
strangely interwoven a sense of the nearness 
of my own, more real than the things I touch 
and see. Physically weak, I feel a deep inward 
strength that often is sufficient for all things ; 
and when I do not and cannot see the way 
clearly before me, I do not fear. I have at 
times this winter felt very weak, but I have 
never felt at all disheartened. If you could 
conceive of the self-willed, rebellious creature 
that I was in my youth, you would wonder what 
I had done with myself. I sometimes wonder, 
too, for I feel as if that creature had passed out 
of existence. I do not think you know how 
much I lean and live on you, — my life here is 
so strangely circumscribed. The old freedom 
and ease has all gone out of it. Sometimes I 
have felt as if the very walls of the house were 
contracting around me, but when I get out with 
you into the free air and sunshine I can still 
stretch my wings, and feel that there is still 
life and power somewhere within me. 

February 23, 1884. 

To I hope you have gained a great 

Miss A. J. S. j^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^jjj ^^ ^y^ ^^ gg^ 

on your feet again, and that we may meet at 
Moimt Desert. How that lovely picture haunts 
me ! I see it by day and I dream about it by 
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night ; it looks like a little heaven in the dis- 
tance, and it does not disappoint in the reality. 
My life at home is necessarily lonely ; I have 
learned to live very much in and by myself, 
and to be therewith content. My sister's room, 
which I make my living room, is always cheer- 
ful, full of sunshine all day long, with an open 
fire and a pretty view over the meadows to the 
river and the hills beyond, and it is full of dear 
and blessed memories. The shadows grow 
very long at eventide. They stretch way back 
to my childhood, and there is not much that 
is ghastly in them. I feel much sunshine all 
along the way. This winter has seemed very 
short, and now I hear that the bluebirds have 
come, and I have seen the pussy willows stick- 
ing out their paws, but in a scarey way, as if 
they were afraid of getting pinched. Now and 
then comes a real breath and sense of spring, 
and one can just feel that at the heart of things 
comes the awakening life. Soon she will come 
nearer and 

Begin to knock and beat, 

Hark 1 hark I I know her voice so sweet t 

With little lily buds she drums 

And rattles at the door and hums. 

I have had pleasant little visits from my 
friends ; Bessie came in the fall ; later Jenny 
and Fanny. To-day I expect Hannah to pass 
the afternoon and night with me. These 
women are so faithful and true ; they are the 
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real fruit of the old New England stock, with 
something of its homeliness and raciness; 
something refreshing, that is fast dying out as 
the world contracts into so small a circle that 
we hit elbows every time we move. 

AprU 8, 1884. 

To I feel very humble when you let me 

see that the poor words I write please 
you, give you any satisfaction. It is all so 
incomprehensible to me, so strange. I do it 
blindly and because you ask me, and I love 
you too well to refuse this little gift. I feel 
the difficulty I shall meet in writing of my 
married life and of my religious experiences. 
I know I am going into the heart of things, 
but I do not fear showing my heart to you, 
and I think only of you when I am writing. 
I could never write a book or a paragraph for 
the public. Such as I have I give freely to 
you. 

The copying is a delight to me. I cannot 
thank you enough for giving it to me to do. 
It soothes me when I am irritable ; it comforts 
me when I am lonely ; it steadies me always ; 
it is like the presence of a near and dear friend, 
•and I often need to feel a friend close at hand, 
— I am often weaker than you dream of. The 
fall and early winter were pretty dreary here in 
this house ; there was never any cheer here and 
often a black cloud, but it is much better now, 
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and " we will make hay while the sun shines." 
You know how pleasant the sun is after a 
long, long storm. Thank God, there is never 
a day when it does not come to me sooner or 
later. I can live on that through many black 
hours, — live and be glad. 

May 29, 1884. 

To It is a fresh, beautiful morning, 

^•S-^- with a suspicion of coolness in it, 
indicative of the frost which was predicted, 
strong shadows, glad sunshine, sweetness, and 
June beauty everywhere. I have sent to the 
stable for Dick, and Bessie and I will soon 
be off for a tramp (done by proxy). We shall 
try to find painted cups and get some lupines. 
Perhaps I can never make you understand, 
my friend, how much I have enjoyed this 
spring. Oh, I have had a good time, and have 
felt the strong tide of youth swelling up in my 
soul ; and I am so glad that my effort to please 
you in recalling my life has been in any way 
a success — gladdest of all if the picture of 
Dwight recalls anything of the real self. You 
read what I write under some sort of light 
which does not come to me, or you would not 
be so content with it. Never mina, I won't 
talk about it : it looks as though I was beg- 
ging for approval, but I have no mock mod- 
esty, and claim my rights largely when I know 
I deserve praise. 
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Afternoon, We had such a lovely drive, 
and a new one, near by, too, and one that you 
will be sure to enjoy. We started for the 
king-cup place down in the Pecowsic Valley. 
Will had taken Bessie there, and she knew the 
way. She left Dom and myself in a field and 
went down the dingle by herself, and came up 
with three little blossoms ; but it was the right 
place, and Dwight used to get them there by 
the handful for me. They don't like being 
pulled up so, and decline to live for that pur- 
pose. While Bessie was gone, Dom found a 
woodchuck hole ; and I wish you could have 
seen him dig at it ! I dragged away all the 
dry branches that hung over it, that he might 
not hurt his eyes, and he went in again and 
again way out of sight ; even the tip of his 
tail disappeared. He was a happy dog, and 
I had to pull him out and carry him to the 
wagon. Then there appeared on the scene 
two young girls with baskets of exquisite 
flowers they had gathered in the dingle, — 
dogwood, white as snow, pink azalea, colum- 
bine, and lupine, — all beautiful, and the girls 
were so nice and helpful. They gave me a 
boost into the buggy, gave me some azalea, 
and offered a basket full, which I was n't mean 
enough to take. We think they were getting 
the flowers for Decoration Day; and it was 
they who directed us to the charming drive. 
You turn off to the left as you drive over the 
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boulevard, just before you reach Mr. Dickin- 
son's house, and then follow a road which runs 
close to the bank which forms one side of the 
Pecowsic Valley. The road is indicated all 
the way by signboards marked " Forest Park," 
and is as charming a drive as one can imagine, 
and so close by home I It is wonderful that 
we never discovered it. One feels as much 
apart from the world and humanity as if they 
were a hundred miles away from the city. 
We drove to the Storrs lot and home. The 
views were lovely, with the shifting, dark 
clouds and sunny spots on the Agawam mead- 
ows. Strong contrasts they made, and the 
wind made a stir everywhere. The rye-fields 
were all in motion like the restless sea. 

Bar Harbor, July 30^ 1884. 
To I sent you yesterday a little sour 

MissA.j.s. ^^j^.j. £j.Qj^ ^j^jg goodly dwelling- 
place, and I hope the blue flowers reached you 
safely, and sent up into your face as sweet a 
smile as they did into mine from their home 
on Bald Porcupine. There they grow in great 
patches, and cluster round the big rocks in 
blue masses, more bewitching than words can 
describe. How you, my dear friend, would 
revel in their beauty ! Somehow they made 
me think of you, and it seemed fitting that 
you should have them. We saw them first 
as we were paddling in the canoe round the 
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island, and most tempting they were; but, 
alas ! the staircase leading up over the rocks 
was broken down, and I had to watch my 
friend Mr. M. clamber up, in his sturdy man- 
fashion, till my eyes grew green with envy. 
Oh dear! petticoats and lame knees and old 
age make an unfortunate combination for one 
who is silly enough to forget that sixty years 
have passed over her head, and in all those 
years has never learned submission. Eager- 
ness still overmasters all such limitations, and 
I get many a sharp reminder that I am no 
longer young. 

I don't like to think of you as shut out from 
the lovely outside world. I know you can keep 
a sunny atmosphere about you everywhere ; 
but I know, too, that you must often feel 
hungry to see all nature respond to the sun- 
shine. We came here two weeks ago last 
Sunday, and the time has gone like a dream. 
It slips away so quietly that I find myself often 
forgetting what is the day of the week. The 
weather has been rather uncertain and always 
cool. We have had showery days when the 
whole landscape smiled and wept in a breath 
of time, with shifting light and shadow over 
the mountains and islands and ocean which 
the eye had hardly time to catch before all was 
changed. Days of tender fog, when all was 
like a dream, and the islands dressed them- 
selves in their gauzy veils like brides making 
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ready for their wedding time. Blue, spark- 
ling days, when the ocean was full of joy and 
laughter, — and now and then, as to-day, a 
steady, drizzling easterly storm. I have been 
sitting before the parlor fire till my brains are 
quite roasted. But I forgot to say that I did 
gather your harebells with my own brown 
hands, for my friend took Mitchell over and 
mended the broken staircase, so that with his 
strong and ready hand to help I can reach the 
flowers and gather them for myself. Our old 
friends are here, all kindly and pleasant, and 
we make together quite a cheery family party. 
Fanny's neighborly ways are a great comfort 
and pleasure to me. She drops in now and 
then unexpectedly, and she affects me like a 
fine October breeze. 



RocKAWAY House, Bar Harbor, 
August 8, 1884. 

To Yesterday we went out with Mitch- 

Miss F. B. ^jj^ ^^^ stayed all the morning. The 
water was gray and the fog was drifting about, 
and the sea made our little canoe dance like a 
cockle-shell. Great swells carried us grandly 
on their backs ; the birds swooped and gave 
strange cries, and the breakers on the islands 
came in with a voice of thunder. The rocks 
played with the water, and it dashed back on 
them with great mountains of spray. Every- 
thing else was either veiled or hidden by the 
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witching fog, and one felt mystery everywhere. 
I can't tell you how much I enjoy the children 
on the shore ; they are so happy there from 
morning till night, and their pleasant voices 
are a delight to me. They find endless amuse- 
ment, and we track them everywhere. Some- 
times we find a little heap of shells or pebbles 
hidden away in a hole in the rocks, sometimes 
a bunch of flowers and cones, and the other 
day a pretty little garden, all in fine order, 
and evidently expected to grow indefinitely. 
They make rafts and sail them, dig boats out 
of logs, and launch them, wade into the water 
so far that I feel shaky about the little ones, 
never tire of playing with the big water-dogs, 
sail their little canoes, nurse their dolls, and 
are always so busy and happy that they are 
the best of company. 

Bar Harbor, August 30, 1884. 
To Your card, which came to me this 

MissG.M.K. j^QYTiing, reminded me that I was 
your debtor, — not that I had quite forgotten 
it, but my conscience has gone to sleep just 
now with the rest of my sometime active pow- 
ers. For the first time here, and for the first 
time anywhere, for these many years, I am 
half asleep from morning till night. I am 
wide awake enough to take in all pleasura- 
ble sensations, but they all soothe me to such 
a state of inactivity that I am completely 
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drugged, — ''lazy" is no name for it, — and 
I don't try to fight it ; I let it rule and reign 
over me without let or hindrance, for nature 
knows best, and I let her have her own way. 
Oh, the peace and restfulness of this place are 
beyond all description. The care and worry 
and anxiety of life are here mere passing shad- 
ows over the soul that is bathed in blessed- 
ness. Don't think for one moment that you 
won't know me when I come home ; I shall 
wake up then in good earnest, but I will have 
my dream out. 

They are a kindly crowd here ; my heart 
warms up to them and their friendly ways. I 
shall miss them when I go home, especially 
the sociable meal -times. A few of us who know 
each other best have a little dining-room where 
the conversation is often general between the 
two tables, and we have had such a pretty 
waitress that she has won all our hearts. She 
has been educated for a teacher in a Normal 
school, and has taught some part of the year, 
and she helps herself out financially by working 
in a hotel during the short season. She is a 
brunette with rich color, soft dark eyes, abun- 
dant brown hair, a slight and good figure, soft 
voice, sweet manners, and a lady from top to 
toe. To-day she has gone away, and we bade 
her good-by most regretfully. 

We have made some delightful excursions 
by land and water, and often go out in Mitch- 
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ell's canoe : at morning when the sun is spark- 
ling and the surf dashing at the feet of the 
beautiful islands ; at sunset when the ocean 
looks like a melted opal, out into the darkness 
with all its mystery, only the stars twinkling 
overhead and the drip of the paddle, — then 
this world and the next seem to meet, and the 
soul stretches away into the infinite without 
a boundary line. It always costs me a little 
struggle to come back, such as one might 
feel when brought to life after being nearly 
drowned. 

The autumn flowers are now in full glory. 
We sometimes take a lovely walk through the 
woods and come out on a meadow and hillside 
where it is Uke a beautiful garden : asters white 
and purple, goldenrod, everlasting, gorgeous 
fireweed, scarlet bunchberries, several delicate 
blooms like our spring flowers, — all making a 
tangle of exquisite color such as I hardly ever 
saw. A pretty brook runs through these 
grounds, clear and brown like amber, and sings 
as it goes a sweet childish song which makes 
me forget my sixty years, and feel quite young 
again. I hear sometimes from Fanny B., who 
is living her happy, vigorous life at home this 
summer, blessing and being blessed; often 
from Bessie, who is always a dear and faith- 
ful child to me ; from sturdy Jen, who had a 
happy outing, and has gone home. 
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September i6, 1884. 
T<> The happiest folks in the car were 

' ' ' a young man and woman with a baby 
apiece, who were so absorbed with themselves 
and the little folks that they seemed to have 
no earthly desire ungratified. The mother 
held the baby, — a dimpled, merry, rosy crea- 
ture, whom she nursed and crooned over as 
only a happy mother can ; the father, who did 
not look more than twenty-one years old, held 
a sweet little girl, perhaps two and a half years 
old, asleep in his lap, so tenderly and lovingly 
that it made the tears come into my eyes. 
And they found time and opportunity to be 
very loving together, though their arms were 
full of babies. It was a lovely picture to look 
upon, and I made the most of it ; but apart 
from that I dreamed, and neither the gold and 
silver of the sunset, the sweet green fields, 
nor the gliding waters took much hold of me. 
Fred was waiting at the station, and was glad 
enough to see me. He told me that Will 
would not be home till to-day, and that Ger- 
trude was waiting for me at home, and sure 
enough, there the little woman was, and the 
house was made sweet with flowers in every 
corner by her loving hands. Fred had invited 
her to tea, and she stayed on till last evening, 
when she must go home to her mother. I was 
much pleased by all this devotion, and Fred 
stayed about with us all the time, and has 
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been most comfortable. He is a sweet fel- 
low at heart, and I am sure that he will ripen 
well. 

October 19, 1884. 

To I do not think I should have al- 

Mrs.s.A.M. jQ^gj yQ^J. most pleasant and kind 

letter to remain so long unanswered if you had 
been at home, but I have thought of you as 
wasting your substance in that fascinating 
city of New York, and to tell the honest 
truth I was almost sorry to think of you as 
being anywhere in this wide world where you 
could not drink in this glorious autumn wine 
which has been poured out for us in unstinted 
measure. I have made the most of it, driv- 
ing every afternoon, and spending two whole 
days out of doors. I am as greedy about it as 
the squirrels are, and as anxious to be laying 
up my stock of winter food. The country all 
about us is beautiful beyond compare. The 
trees are so various and so brilliant that one 
finds no adjectives worthy to describe them, 
and there come days when the soul sits dumb 
in the midst of the wonderful transformation. 

Last Monday we drove to a notch in the 
hills at the west of us, where the scenery is 
much like Berkshire. The nearer hills in the 
foreground were a blaze of color, while behind 
them rose the larger range of mountains, blue 
and steadfast, and full of tender recollections 
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of my childhood. We ate our lunch on the 
border of a lovely piece of woodland, with 
thankful hearts, Dom sitting beside us cud- 
dled up in a shawl and quite content. Then 
we took a long tramp through the woods, and 
I gathered my arms full of most exquisite 
branches from the tempting trees. There was 
sassafras, all gold and scarlet, the crimson dog- 
wood, maples of every shade from palest yellow 
and tenderest green to deepest carmine, oaks 
into which the wine had been poured till they 
blushed purple, ferns bleached till they were 
so delicate that one could imagine they had 
been touched by a fairy wand, others as green 
as midsummer. I gathered such a big pile 
that I had to pick and choose what I would 
bring home ; and after they were arranged in 
the parlor I felt as rich as any prince, with 
my pile of gold and rubies and emeralds. 

Another soft, dreamy day we went to spend 
the day at Mount Vision, one of the Wilbra- 
ham hills, from which is an exquisite view of 
the sweet country encircled by the Holyoke 
and Mount Tom ranges, where the soft, sweet 
afternoon shadows rested like a benediction. 
It was still and hazy, like Indian summer, 
with the added glory of the earlier autumn. 
The roadsides were most exquisite with the 
young growth, which always takes the fairest 
and warmest color, and the leaves are then 
larger and more perfect than we ever find 
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them on the full-grown trees. We ate our 
lunch under the shadow of a big granite boul- 
der, where a golden maple waved its branches 
over our heads against a deep-blue sky. We 
are always so mi^ch at home together that we 
talk if we please or sit silent for an hour to- 
gether. I left George to take a nap in the 
woods, with Dom on his arm and a stone under 
his head, while I wandered off to gather my 
treasures and listen to all the sweet sounds 
about me, — a faint chirp of tired-out crickets, 
now and then a lazy katydid too stupid to 
dispute, then a low twitter from some late bird, 
the jolly caw of the crows, and, sweetest of 
all, the song of the wind in the trees. Here 
and there I found a bunch of the little cluster- 
ing white autumn daisies, a branch of purple 
aster, or a sprig of goldenrod, but the flowers 
are gone ; only the witch-hazel blooms all over. 
One does not miss them now, and they are 
wise to say good-by before they are over- 
shadowed by the greater beauty. 

Our garden still holds out, and furnishes me 
with a big basket of blooms every day or two. 
I take great pleasure In sending them away, 
with baskets of grapes from the grapery, to 
my friends and neighbors. This sounds like 
a very lazy life that I have been living, but 
really I have accomplished a good many things 
beside, and when I counted up my week's work 
I was well satisfied. We are very much inter- 
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ested in politics ; George is president of the 
Independent Club ; Will is a member of it, and 
they are both strong Cleveland men, while 
Fred is equally opposed to Blaine, but cannot 
accept the Democratic rule. I should vote 
for Cleveland if I could vote at all. No one 
here knows much about how his neighbor will 
vote; the mice are very still, but it is clear 
that many will "take to the woods." 

I do not like to give up my chance of seeing 
you. How often I have said this week that I 
wished you could feast your eyes on all the 
beauty about us. Could n*t you come up for 
one day this week? A storm would spoil 
things, but at present they are almost in the 
height of their beauty. I don't give much 
strength to clothes, but what I have to do is 
all arranged for, and I put off house-cleaning 
to a less interesting season. My eyes do not 
let me read much, and I shall find that very 
trying by and by. Just now I don't wish to 
read much. Wednesday we shall see Rhea 
here in her new play. I am pleased with her 
acting, and I think her one of the most beau- 
tiful women I ever saw. 

January 30, 1885. 

To We drove out into the country 

Mrs. . . ^j^jg afternoon ; roads not very well 
worn and sky lowering, but it was pleasant to 
take a taste of country air even in midwinter. 
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The snow was wonderfully white and pure, 
and the dogs and children were making the 
most of it Great loads of beautiful ice passed 
us, clear as crystal, and the hills seemed lifted 
up by the burden of snow which they bore 
at their feet. I love winter in a way, but I 
don't care for it as I used to when we were 
all together here. Family life is closest and 
sweetest in the winter. There is nothing be- 
longs so especially to a family as the hearth- 
stone. Did I ever tell you of some friends 
of mine who used their hearthstone for the 
mother's monument ? I can think of nothing 
so fitting. 

The first volume of Mr. Bowles's Life will, 
I think, go to the publisher next week; but 
I do not suppose the child will be given to 
the world before the autumn. I rather long to 
see its face, for I have had it on my itiind for 
a great while, I shall miss the copying, which 
I find good and steadying for me. Regular 
employment is good for everybody, and for a 
woman any work which hinders brooding is 
good. I have a lot of work planned. 

My friends are everything to me now, for I 
live a very quiet life, and do not go into so- 
ciety at all. I think, or certainly I hope, I 
have earned the right to live my own life for 
the rest of my days. I can hardly believe 
that I am the same eager, restless creature I 
was a few years ago. Then my hands could 
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hardly find enough to do ; now I sit with them 
folded very often, and live in the past ; but I 
am generally peaceful, and often very happy. 
My summers at Mount Desert have done me 
a world of good. The complete change of 
scene, the beauty and the restfulness, have 
done wonders for me. It takes time to ac- 
commodate one's self to the changed life, but 
one at last finds there is much in this fair 
world to live for, even after the best are gone. 
I enjoyed Dr. Holmes's Life of Emerson 
so much that I have hardly cared to read 
another book since I laid that down. Some- 
times Mr. M. reads to me from Browning, and 
I am learning to like him very much. Poor 
old Dom stays with me nearly all the time now, 
and is a spoiled child ; he begs to be cosseted 
all the time. He finds the winter hard, and 
he hates the cold. Last Sunday was my hus- 
band's birthday, and I had beautiful pinks and 
mignonette sent me. I have lived on the per- 
fume of the flowers ever since, and they are 
still sweet. Our own greenhouse is stingy 
with flowers this winter ; the plants are many 
of them getting old, and I have sent to New 
York for some azaleas, of which I am very 
fond. I rattled a paper of harebell seeds the 
other day, and there came up before me a 
vision of the beautiful islands so blue with 
them. 
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May 8, 1884. 

To I suppose Lu has reported our 

' ' visit to Boston to you, so I will not 
go over that ground. I could never tell you 
how much I enjoyed the pictures [George 
Fuller's] ; much more than I ever enjoyed any 
exhibition before. It was a great pleasure to 
follow out the workings of one man's mind, 
and much less tiresome than dodging about 
to fit into the ways of many masters. There 
is such a rare delicacy in his treatment. It is 
just like this lovely hazy spring foliage com- 
pared to the bare-faced beauty of midsummer. 
How I wish I was rich enough to own one ! 
I was never more tempted to spend money. 

George and I have been off, day after day, 
taking our dinner or tea, and reveling in the 
woods and on the hilltops. Sunday we took 
Gertrude along with us and gave her a taste 
of true Sunday life in the book written by 
God's own hand. He needed no interpreter. 
It seems impious to speak in his presence 
now. Tuesday we went off in the gentle, soft 
rainstorm, gave Dick his dinner under a shed 
belonging to a deserted house, and ate our 
dinner there with the raindrops pattering over 
our heads, the hens cackling about, and the 
birds singing in the trees outside. It was so 
like old times ! I could n't help wanting to 
hunt for hen's nests. Then some little boys 
and girls passed through our shed to get a 
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pail of water for school ; and a little girl 
presented me with a bunch of blue violets 
arranged round a single dandelion without a 
green leaf, just as I used to pick them when 
a child. The stems were quite warm with 
the heat from her little hands, and her face 
was covered with shy blushes. 

After I got home I arranged a pretty basket 
of flowers for the Foots' golden wedding, — 
fuchsias and lily of the valley. Then I dressed 
up in my best toggery, and ordered a carriage, 
because it was raining hard, and went off alone 
to the wedding. I assure you that I felt like 
a cat in a strange garret, but I was so warmly 
received by my friends that I was quite cov- 
ered with confusion and much pleased. It was 
a pleasant occasion, — seven sons, such hand- 
some young men, full of kindliness and good 
will, very attentive to the guests, and the 
father and mother looking most proud and 
happy. Don't think that I intend to make 
myself common because this was a success ; 
by no means. Golden weddings are rare oc- 
casions, and worthy of a special effort. Came 
home at a little past seven, got into my old 
duds, my " carriage changed into a pumpkin " 
and my " horses into mice," and I went off on 
foot to see the Princess Ida. It is a brilliant 
affair, the dresses being very showy, and the 
music was pleasant and acting good. I en- 
joyed it all. I forgot to tell you that I began 
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the day by a shopping tour. Now what do 
you think of all this for an old woman who 
will be sixty-two next week ? 

May 24, 1885. 

To Here we are, well settled, " swept 

Mrs.s.A.M. ^^^ garnished," and ready to greet 
our friends, and I hope very much that you 
will be able to come and see me early next 
week. Now, don't say me nay, or I shall be 
greatly disappointed. I am drinking my fill 
from this cup of delight, which fills each day 
with a more precious wine. Certainly the 
world was never fairer. The apple-trees are 
like a bride adorned for her husband, so white 
and so blushing. It is always such a miracle 
to see the rugged old trees put out such love- 
liness. We take long drives, sometimes tak- 
ing our dinner and sometimes our supper, and 
eating with thankful hearts beside a sweet, 
tinkling brookside all yellow with cowslip 
flowers, and little beds of drooping anemones, 
with ferns uncurling, and houstonias sprinkled 
through the grass like snowflakes. Some- 
times we are on a mountain-side, with fields 
of living green stretching out to the blue hills 
beyond, with birds singing overhead, and the 
pleasant sounds of rural life coming up from 
the distance. All this young life grows sweeter 
to me year by year. No sight or sound of the 
awakening earth, no baby's dimple, or lovely 
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curve of a young girl's face, passes unnoticed, 
— all find and fill up the waning springs of 
life, and fill the soul with gladness. It is 
Whitsunday, a worthy day for such commem- 
oration, — half smiles, half tears, but glad all 
through. I like to worship God at first hand. 
Man's voice, be it ever so cunning, seems 
almost like profanation while God is speaking 
from every tree and flower, and the picture he 
is painting grows lovelier each hour under the 
Master's hand. 

May 27, 1885. 

To Last evening I received the essay 

Mrs. S. I. L. y^^ g^^^ ^^^ ^^j J ^^ ^^^ gj^j ^^ 

read it. It came at the close of a very happy, 
peaceful day spent out of doors with George. 
The world was full of spring beauty, flowering 
apple-trees, babbling brooks, roadsides sweet 
and beautiful with delicate blooms ; over all a 
heavenly blue sky, with air full of fragrance 
and the songs of birds. Every year does 
nature come more and more closely into my 
heart, take possession of me, and make me 
feel at one with the past and very peaceful in 
the present, I do not miss ordinary society, 
nor have I strength to keep up with it. I let 
it go without a thought. My own are dearer 
to me than ever, and I keep them close about 
me. My friends are very near; they were 
never so much to me before. On the whole, 
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my life seems in no sense shrunken, but in- 
deed very full. I am never sorry that I laid 
aside the bustle of life at the time I did. I 
had perhaps lived too hurried a life, too full of 
action, for my own good or the best happiness 
of those dearest to me. I was pursued by the 
demon ,of everlasting work, and I had little 
time to sit me down and listen to the Lord's 
voice. Now I give myself little personal anxi- 
ety about how the world wags. I am deeply 
interested in all good works, but I no longer 
feel that my hand is necessary to guide the 
universe. Looking back over the last sixty 
years I can see great progress, and in God's 
good time there will come an infinitely better 
future. On this faith I build, and the faith 
increases as the power to do grows weak. I 
am pretty well, but not strong; have little 
muscular power, and get tired easily. I am 
waiting for the good woman to rub me (she is 
busy now, nursing), and I have more faith in 
the invigoration that I get from that treatment 
than anything else. 

I own I am a little amused that you find a 
resemblance, in ever so faint a degree, between 
George Eliot and myself. I confess I don't 
see it. It is true that I cling closely to my 
friends, that I should be a very different wo- 
man without the help I get from them; but 
I hope I do not wish to lie down on them and 
get all my impetus from them. I hope I love 
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as well to give as to take, for one-sided friend- 
ships, and marriages as well, are not to my 
taste. On the whole, I do not find any great 
difference between Mr. A.'s idea of the two 
marriages and my own. I think he would 
never wish a daughter of his to make such 
a union as that between Lewes and George 
Eliot. I don't believe he is any more willing 
to let down the bars which help to make and 
keep marriage sacred than I am. 

I think as long ago as " Jane Eyre " was writ- 
ten, —and the world looked askance at the 
book, — it was Jane Eyre's determination to 
leave Rochester that made the book desirable 
more than any other thing. She cast all per- 
sonal desire behind her, and took up her cross 
and carried it bravely. The defiance of the 
laws which protect marriage seems to me all 
selfish. And I think, as far as the second 
marriage goes, Mr. A. has really no more sym- 
pathy with that than I have. His own inter- 
pretation of it is killing. What right has any 
woman to give to any man a faded pale shadow 
of her real self, which is really buried with her 
husband? But it is foolish to argue about 
it. To me George Eliot is not winning nor 
womanly in the best sense of the word, and 
she neither fills nor even warms my heart. 

But enough of this. George has entirely re- 
covered from his illness, and is quite as well 
as ever. I had great pleasure in nursing him 
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back to health and strength again. His book 
is now mostly in the hands of the publisher, 
and he is correcting proof-sheets. I have only 
a part of a chapter to copy. Then it is copied 
by a typewriter. I am very curious to see how 
the world will receive it, and I feel as though 
it was half my child. 

I had a lovely little visit from Fanny last 
week. We took a long and charming drive 
together, and it was delightful to me to see 
how eagerly she enjoyed everything. 

I don't dare to ask you to write me, for I 
know that you ought not. I have written you, 
dear, amid many interruptions ; but you will at 
least make out that I am loving you tenderly 
and thinking of you often, and that I thank 
God that you are gaining strength. 

May 28, 1885. 

To Well, my friend, I believe my share 

^'^' ^' of the work on "the book" is about 
done, and I am truly sorry to say good-by to it. 
It has painted a picture in my memory and on 
my heart which will never grow dim. I have 
walked in company with two friends for many 
months, many happy hours have X spent with 
them, many dull and dreary horn's have been 
lightened by their dear society, some sad and 
troubled hours have been cheered. 

Indeed, I am so well satisfied with the result 
that I begin to care little about the judgment of 
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the great outside world Not that I have n't 
a spark of atabition and desire that the words 
of my friends should win their way in the 
public mind, but of this I am certain, — they 
will gladden and sweeten many lives, they will 
come like a flash of sunshine to reveal clearly 
the presence of the long-loved friend, for he 
is painted in colors that will abide. The real 
man is there, saint and sinner, but always a 
" sweet sinner." Again and again I have felt 
the glance of his eye, the warm touch of his 
hand, and heard the sound of his voice so full 
of sympathy. I am afraid I don't desire per- 
fection for my friends ; I like to feel their hu- 
manity, — that brings them near to me ; I do 
not care to stand them on a pedestal and wor- 
ship afar off. It is only the passing cloud that 
brings out the full strength and power of the 
sunshine, and no cloudless days for me ! — 
else my eyes get dazzled and I don't see things 
in their right proportions. 

. . . After all it is true purity in thought, 
word, deed, and look that makes a man most 
precious in the eyes of a woman. In the pres- 
ence of such a man she feels the godlike qual- 
ity that is uplifting as no woman's presence 
can be, for there is a sense of power that we 
do not get from each other. And if a man 
spoke with the " tongue of an angel," and had 
not that quality, he would profit me nothing. 
I respect Sam most of all, because, while he 
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had friendships with women, he always re- 
spected them and himself too much ever to 
forget himself. The strange thing is that in 
his case men felt it as much as women ; and if 
I can judge by the words of honest men and 
weak women who invite homage this is a rare 
virtue among men. Yes, he is a man to be 
proud of, — so manly and sincere, — so tender 
and true. How glad I am that he fell into 
your hands at last, and that you have the final 
word to say about him. 

Well, we have had a good time over the 
book, and in this blessed springtime what 
happy hours we have spent together. Every 
day brings its new story with added beauty to 
the picture, and even in the vanishing before 
the summer glory there is a delight in the look- 
ing out for every touch that has been forgot- 
ten in the grand outburst of June's fullness. 
I have certainly had a most happy time. First 
among my blessings I count the being allowed 
to minister to you when you really needed me. 

It pleases me when you say I do not seem 
old to you. I should hate to feel that all the 
springs of youth were exhausted in me, — and 
they are not, — for my capacity for happiness 
is as great as it ever was. Love abides with 
me, and love is immortal life. 

You will have to write another book if only 
to keep me out of Satan's clutches. I wonder 
what it will be ? but I think it is sure to come. 
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Spring of 1884. 

To Your letter, my dear Annie, re- 

Miss A. J. S. . . 1 1 ^ T 11^ 

•' joiced my heart, I was so glad to 
think of you outside your bolts and bars. 
Thank God for patience ! I was bom without 
a shadow of it, and all I know now has been 
learned by experience. I have learned some- 
thing in that way, but I shall never be a sec- 
ond Job, and I should fret so against any such 
restraint as you are undergoing that it would 
do me no good. It grieves me that you are 
not to be at Mount Desert this summer. I had 
counted on that. If you come east at all, you 
must not give me the go-by, for I must get a 
peep at you somehow. 

How few persons give us a sense of real joy 
in life. My friend Mr. M. calls that the "high- 
est expression of religious life," and I think 
he is more than half right. It was the mis- 
take of the old religions that they dwelt on the 
mournful and sorrowful side of life. Jesus was 
frequently spoken of as " a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief." That was to me never 
the most attractive side of his rare and beauti- 
ful nature. The thing with which I felt least 
sympathy in the communion service was that 
his friends came together with hushed voices 
and bowed heads to weep over him and their 
own sorrows. I think we must get beyond 
the sense of personal loss, before the living 
immortal presence can make part of our lives. 
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I by no means mean forgetfulness by this, but 
the near and close companionship which lifts 
one out of the grave of mourning and tears. 
I send you a little Easter card (I believe you 
don't despise pictures of this sort as many 
persons do nowadays) which is full of the joy- 
ful life and resurrection of the springtime. 

My Fred has just returned from his Easter 
or rather spring vacation. He is growing 
very manly, though he has a very exuberant 
nature, full of life and capacity for enjoyment. 
He is more like his father than either of the 
other boys. He needs the strength and stead- 
iness that will come to him, I hope, when he 
has to do battle with the world. To his father 
all that came very early in his life, but it never 
crushed or saddened him, and he was to the 
last the bravest man I ever saw. 

I can*t tell you how sorry I was to hear of 
the downfall of your trees. The crash of a 
falling tree has to me something of the shriek 
of humanity in it. It always goes to my heart, 
even more than the cry of pain in an animal, 
and the sight of a fallen tree is like the corpse 
of a mighty hero. 

The summer is coming near us, and no hot 
weather. I am afraid I have ceased to be 
grateful for this comfort of coolness ; we take 
it like our daily bread, as if we had a right to it. 
I send away baskets of flowers every day. They 
have such a fieeting beauty. I can't endure a 
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faded flower, and a rose past its prime is a 
deathly thing to me. I rarely wear flowers 
about my person, for I hate to see them die. 

June 10, 1885. 

To How happy I was to see you this 

G. s. M. priQi-jiing ! You sent me off with a 
glad heart and a most loving one. This spring 
has been such a delight to me. I have been 
too happy to think of my many years, or any 
of my disabilities ; I have drunk in new life 
with every hour. No young thing that frisks 
and leaps has carried a more bounding heart 
or a lighter one ; every sense has been grati- 
fied, and I have had so much of your near and 
dear companionship, which is the best sunshine 
of all ; and how strangely the thing worked out. 
For weeks I thought mostly of how I could 
face a slow and painful end, — the very form 
of disease I dreaded most,^ — and when I had 
learned to feel something like submission, the 
clouds rolled away, and the ugly vision de- 
parted. Then came the good news from John. 
And now each day has given us a sweeter 
and fairer picture : color, light, song, gladness 
everywhere. My friend, I count myself a most 
happy and favored mortal — folks don't get 
their just deserts in this life, and I am glad 
they don't ! 

1 Gangrene of the foot ; the effect of diabetes. The gravity 
of her fear was known to no one but her physician ; not even 
to me did she tell it till the danger was past. 
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I look back on the days of your sickness 
with the sweetest peace and pleasure. It was 
so good of you to let me be your very own 
mother in word and deed. God knows how 
grateful I was for that chance. Then the long 
struggling birth of the book. I take such pride 
in that! How jealously I shall watch the 
papers, — though after all, they can't damp 
my real satisfaction very much. The picture 
stands before me so living and real, that no- 
thing and nobody can cast much of a shadow 
over it. If " having eyes they see not," the 
more they are to be pitied ; but they will see, 
I have no doubt of that. Now I must be off 
to bed. I hear a faint whizzing of cars in the 
distance, and nearer a faint chirp of crickets. 

June 14, 1885. 
To The hardest lesson I had to learn 

MissF. B. j^ ^y changed life was to fold my 
hands and wait. I know now that " the peace 
that passeth understanding " comes only when 
we cease to struggle. 

September 25, 1885. 

"^o I know that you have been ex- 

Mrs. s. a.m. pQ^^i^g tQ hear from me, and I am 

a little ashamed that I have not kept my prom- 
ise more promptly in writing to you about my 
home coming. I have, to tell the truth, been 
rather sorry to tell you how dilapidated I have 
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been, and that is my excuse. My eyes have 
given out in a singular and very trying fashion, 
and I have been feeling a good deal troubled 
about them, and next week I shall go to see 
Dr. Derby. I have seen my own physician, 
but he thought it better to go to a specialist 
at once, and not try a preliminary examination 
here. The reason I have not already been is 
that I am lame, not with my toe, which recov- 
ered of itself, and gave me little more trouble, 
but with the muscle in the leg, and I am quite 
crippled by it. I have more than once had the 
same thing, and it is sometimes very obstinate. 
However I shall go to Dr. Derby next week 
even if I am still lame. 

Fred was at the station to meet me when I 
arrived, and I found people and things in the 
home department all prosperous. We have 
now plenty of grapes and pears and a profusion 
of autumn flowers. The roadsides are gay 
with asters and goldenrod, but the trees are 
not yet generally changed, though there is a 
good deal of color scattered here and there. 
Yesterday I drove with George to West Suf- 
field, where we got our dinner at a little coun- 
try tavern, and we always have great fun with 
the two genuine Yankee women who keep the 
house. A little grandchild has come to them 
since we were there last spring, — a sweet 
little baby, — whose advent was looked for- 
ward to with great delight, and whose living 
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presence has brought the usual sunshine into 
the household. I was delighted to tend the 
little thing, and Dom was quite jealous. By 
the way, the little sinner had expended so 
much affection over his master that he re- 
ceived me quite coolly. Mr. M. is very well, 
but I think has been really homesick for Mount 
Desert. He has not quite shaken into place. 
My own disabilities have occupied me so much 
that I have not longed much for anything but 
to walk and see. 

I have written all this without a word 
about our sudden and great loss [Rufus El- 
lis]. When Will read me the report in yester- 
day morning's paper I was appalled. I feel 
that one of my best and dearest friends has 
gone, and my heart feels desolate. I counted 
on him so certainly in any need ; he has been 
so faithful to me through all these years since 
we were young together ; he is so associated 
with every occasion of joy and grief in our 
family, that he has come very near to me, more 
so than almost any other person in this world. 
He was so large-minded and so absolutely true 
that one leaned on him more than one knew. 
Dear, sweet soul ! how fitted it was for a higher 
life ; how patiently he has borne all the trials 
of his life ; how bravely he has carried himself 
when almost any other man would have fal- 
tered and fallen ! For him there is only rest 
and peace and joy, and I trust that his last 
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hours were not clouded by anxiety about the 
helpless ones he has left behind him. It is a 
mercy when death comes suddenly; really a 
mercy to all, for prolonged sufifering is always 
hard to look back upon, and death comes with 
a certain shock in any event. My heart goes 
out in tenderest sympathy to all, most of all to 
young Gertrude, who must bear her burdens 
and support her mother, without having that 
strong arm to lean on any longer. I hope 
somebody will be found worthy to say the last 
words for him. 

I shall let you know what I hear from Dr. 
Derby. I do hate to hear what he may have 
to say, but I do not dare to wait any longer. 
I shall write to make an appointment, and 
take my cousin Jenny Clapp with me. 

October 6^ 1885. 
To I was very glad to receive your 

with you, and to hear about the last hours of 
our dear friend [Ruf us Ellis]. Thank God that 
he was spared prolonged suffering! Such a 
death as his we might all most earnestly de- 
sire, and that all is well with him we know. 
I thank you for your kind invitation to come 
down to-morrow, but it will be quite impos- 
sible for me to do so. My visit to Dr. Derby 
was in no way reassuring, and I am very 
anxious about my eyes. The trouble with 
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them being the direct result of the disease 
which I have had so long, any local treatment 
is impossible, and one cannot hope much from 
anything to relieve a disease of such long 
standing as this has been. The doctor gives 
me no medicine, but has put me on a very 
strict diet. My sight is much confused, and 
I do not get clear outlines of anything which 
is not close to my eyes. I look forward to the 
future with anxiety, but shall try to bear what- 
ever comes as patiently as possible. I have 
lived many years and enjoyed a great deal ; 
dark shadows have crossed my path, and I 
have experienced some rough shocks ; but on 
the whole, I look back upon much sunshine, 
and my old age grew peaceful day by day. 

The autumn has been very brilliant and 
beautiful. I have stored away many beautiful 
pictures. I do not know what is likely to be 
the progress of this trouble, but Dr. C. tells 
me it is likely to be slow ; and Dr. Derby said 
that I should not be blind. I pray that I may 
never become quite helpless; that would be 
very hard to bear. My dear friend Mr. M. is 
faithful and most good to me ; he will be faith- 
ful to the end. I shall enjoy all I can while 
my eyes and health are as good as they are 
now, and the future I leave in the hands of 
the one who knoweth best. I hope that to- 
morrow will be a lovely day, and that the sun 
will shine to comfort all our hearts. I shall 
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think much of you. By and by I shall write 
Mrs. Ellis ; but just now she will have all of 
love and tenderness that she can bear, and, 
dear soul ! none of us can help much in bear- 
ing the heavy burden that is laid on her. 

I shall not ask you to come to me just now, 
but by and by I hope to be able to see you and 
take comfort with you. Yes, our summer was 
most lovely ; I look back upon it with unmixed 
delight. They were all so kind to me, you 
especially, and I love dearly to think of all 
your sweet looks and ways. Not one of them 
was wasted on me, and they can never be for- 
gotten. 

It was upon the return from one of the most 
delightful summers at Mount Desert, crowned 
by a surpassing day at Moosehead Lake, that 
there fell this terrible stroke of the failure 
of eyesight. The disorder was technically 
described as "albumineric retinitis." The 
chronic diabetic trouble had seriously affected 
the kidneys ; and as an incident of this there 
had ensued inflammation of the retina, blur- 
ring the sight, and sure to advance with more 
or less of fluctuation, though not to the point 
of entire blindness. This was the sentence 
that came to one to whom eyesight had been 
even more than to most people a constant 
source of intelligence and delight. Books, hu- 
man faces, nature, had ministered to her finest 
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and deepest life. Now they were all to be 
gradually veiled from her. 

The power of reading she soon lost. For a 
long time she could write with some freedom, 
and even to the last, except for a few days 
at a time, she could write a little. But the 
copying, which had been such a resource to 
her, was impossible from the first. For some 
years she kept on with fine embroidery, grad- 
ually exchanging it for coarser work and at 
last for knitting. The general impression 
from external objects varied greatly, accord- 
ing to her state of health. On the whole, the 
blur steadily increased. It was apt to seem 
to her that the failure was very rapid, though 
there were temporary rallies and a good deal 
of retardation of the decline. There devel- 
oped, especially toward the face of the earth, 
a sort of inner sight, — some delicate blending 
of memory and imagination, which, with very 
imperfect aid from the physical sense, inter- 
preted the familiar beauty with singular viv- 
idness. The last thing to fade was human 
faces. It was only in the latest years that 
from her uncomplaining lips there fell some- 
times, when her friends were nearest to her, 
the pathetic words, " I wish I could see you." 
The partial and lingering sight was a great 
blessing; but the constant and irresistible im- 
pulse to try to see, to stretch and test her 
power of vision, was often very fatiguing, and 
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resulted in a trying sense of confusion. The 
inevitable self-consciousness was perhaps the 
heaviest burden of all. 

The diagnosis had revealed a disease which 
involved serious peril to life, but this possibil- 
ity hardly added to her a feather's weight. To 
those who loved her it brought grave anxiety, 
which was gradually relieved, as no failure of 
general health ensued, and the stricter diet 
even brought some improvement in strength. 

But the growing blindness taxed her courage 
sorely. For the first time since I had known 
her, — and for the last time, — there was a 
considerable period in which I felt in her a 
habitual depression. Never an hour or mo- 
ment did I see of self-abandonment or pas- 
sionate outbreak ; always she held herself in 
hand ; always she eagerly welcomed every 
sight, thought, interest, which the world about 
her offered. But often and often I felt that 
the inner sky was clouded. 

She won her victory. God, who made such 
hearts, knows how. She had always said that 
for her the hardest lesson was submission. 
She learned it now, and submission was trans- 
formed into steady cheer. By the middle of 
the winter, some three or four months after 
the sentence was pronounced, I recognized 
that she had regained her habitual tone of 
cheerfulness, rising often into buoyant glad- 
ness. The battle had been fought and won. 
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When in the spring the earth awoke again, shp 
found with wonder that its loveliness was still 
visible to her, and it woke a deeper joy than 
ever in the spirit that under trial had grown 
greater. 

Among the adaptations of the outer life was 
the regular employment of some one as a 
reader, coming for an hour or two every fore- 
noon. The place was filled by a succession 
of girls from the circle of her acquaintances, 
— Grace F., Bessie B., Lizzie B., Clara S., — 
and always she was even more open to the 
reader than to the book. Happy hours there 
were to both reader and listener, and warm 
friendships grew up. As she was partly shut 
out from the seen world, her relations with 
human souls grew wider and tenderer. 

The growing blindness was a constant fact 
in the ten years that remained. But it will 
not be found to cast much shadow on the 
letters, and in this the letters truly represent 
her daily life. After the first ordeal was past, 
those who were with her, whether friends or 
strangers, could think of the failing eyesight 
only as an incident, which they habitually for- 
got in the richness and variety she gave. 

October 16, 1885. 

To Jenny and I have been out driving 

Miss F. B. ^jj ^j^jg jQ^gjy afternoon. It was un- 
speakably beautiful, ^- the trees with their rich 
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and softened color, the river and every pond 
still as a mirror, reflecting all their glowing 
banks in a shimmer which was almost fairy- 
like ; hills fading away into the tender sky so 
that it was hard to catch their outline ; apple- 
trees bending to the very ground with their 
lovely fruit ; great golden pumpkins scattered 
over the corn-fields, or gathered in great piles 
about the little farmhouses ; children gather- 
ing apples and chestnuts ; corn in bending 
sheaves, like graceful old ladies ; blue jays and 
crows calling through the woods, and the little 
gray birds fluttering so softly through the 
bushes by the roadsides; here and there an 
exquisite branch of purple aster ; and over all 
the warm autumn haze, transfiguring every 
unsightly thing; air laden with autumn per- 
fume, — all making it bliss to live and move 
and have one's being on this fair earth ! George 
had gone to Boston for a day or two and left 
me to use Dick, and Jen was as sympathetic 
a companion as one could wish for. Coming 
home, I found first a sweet letter from dear 
old Mr. May, telling me about our beloved 
friend's funeral ; and then your little note in- 
closing Susan's letter, — it was almost too 
much pleasure to be crowded into one little 
day, and my heart is so full of gladness and 
gratitude that it is ready to burst. 

I was so glad to hear all that Susan had to 
say about our dear friend [Rufus Ellis], and I 
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am so thankful that his infinite gain in some 
way makes up for their loss, — which is as it 
should be, — and I am so glad that Mr. M/s 
words about Rufus were understood and ap- 
preciated ! And Susan is right ; he did see 
our friend partly through my eyes, even as he 
sees most things and most people in this world. 
I think before very long I shall go down to 
Boston to see these friends ; my heart yearns 
for a look into their faces, and I long to tell 
them how dearly I loved Rufus. I think he 
understood me far better than most men could. 

October 17, 1885. 
To It pleases me to think that my 

' ' ^' eyes helped to make you acquainted 
with the dear Rufus. I loved and honored 
him far above most men. I did not know how 
much I loved him till I knew that I should 
never see his face again in this world ; but he 
has been nearer to me since he entered the 
other world than he ever was before. He has 
only gone to join the company of saints who 
are the light of our lives. I love to think 
that he has laid down the burdens of his life 
and gone where all the mystery will be made 
clear. I was most pleased that dear old Mr. 
May wrote me about what he knew I wanted 
to hear. His trembling words sank deep into 
my heart. The old man loves me, and he 
knows I have tried to do my best when the 
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way was dark and uncertain, and love and 
duty clashed. 

What did I do yesterday? Hear and ad- 
mire! I attended to some business and or- 
dered a new dress, arranged flowers, went 
down street with Jen, and did shopping for 
two hours ! — tried to do it for all winter, be- 
cause I hate to do that thing now worse than 
ever, because my sight is so confused. I ate 
a good dinner, then rested for an hour, and 
had a most heavenly drive through "Shoe- 
maker's Lane,*' getting home at half-past five. 
Wrote Fanny, after reading Susan's letter, six 
pages — in the evening, mind ! Then played 
two or three games of cards, and retired, I 
mean went to bedy at nine, and had a most cap- 
ital rubbing — felt not so tired as usual, either ! 
Are n't you proud of your old ma } 

Leicester, November lo, 1885. 
To A glorious autumn morning has 

G. s. M. jj^^j^g^j upon us, full of sunshine and 
such good cheer that one can afford to have 
their eyes a little dimmed. I feel content and 
happy to be in this blessed world even if I can- 
not be as good as new, — a little too old for 
that, you know ; but the world that God has 
made is full of charm ; and while I feel your 
hand and see your face, it is a good world to 
dwell in. I am singularly happy for the most 
part, and very quiet, too. 
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The ride in the cars was comfortable, and I 
looked inside instead of outside, having many 
cheery and pleasant thoughts. Bessie was on 
hand at the station with Whitefoot, and we had 
a comfortable drive up the long hills, with the 
pretty country stretching out to the distant 
hills, quite green and fresh after the heavy rain. 
Now and then a brilliant branch of oak flamed 
up by the roadside ; here and there the brave 
little buttons of the tansy patches glowed like 
gold, and more seldom still a spike of golden- 
rod, which was full of freshness and color. 
Mr. May met me at the door, and the dear old 
man gave me such a warm greeting, and is all 
the time so watchful of me, that it goes to my 
heart I respect myself more for being loved 
by such a man. 

January, 1886. 

To I think that aside from my eyes 

Mrs. s. A. M. J j^^^^ i^^^j^ unusually well all win- 
ter. They are a constant vexation to me, and 
never let me forget myself. It is the first 
physical trouble I ever endured in which my 
will has served me nothing ; for struggle as I 
may with this dimness, it still hangs over me 
like a cloud, and the light is as trying as the 
darkness. I cannot see to sew or read much, 
but I knit and crochet, and can generally write 
with ease. Dr. Derby assured me that I might 
use my eyes all I could, and that I need not 
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fear any injury to them from use of any kind, 
especially recommending that I should have 
a good time generally, and do nothing " from 
a sense of duty." Now this is a long screed 
all about myself, and you must forgive my 
egotism. 

It was really quite lovely this afternoon; 
the sunset glow was very beautiful, and the 
moonlight was clear as possible. Twilight is 
my special delight ; then I really forget that I 
cannot see. I am getting to be quite a famous 
knitter, and accomplish a good deal in that 
way. I am having the Life of Agassiz read 
aloud, and enjoy it very much. It is good to 
see a man ready to live and die for truth's 
sake. I wonder what you are doing this win- 
ter, what embroidery, what reading, and how 
much visiting. I live over the pleasant days 
at Mount Desert, and wonder if my eyes will 
ever let me look on that paradise again, — we 
will hope so. 

Keep well, my dear friend, and gamer all 
your strength. I should like to feel the touch 
of your hand on my shoulder. Good -night, 
and God bless you. 

January ii, 1886. 

'^^ Yes, the past is full of lovely pic- 

' • ' tures which can never be blotted out. 

They stand out clear and strong; even the 

shadow of death cannot make them fade away. 
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I recall them all : the steadfast mountains, 
the sunny meadows, the dimpling brooks, the 
tenderness of spring, the glory of autumn, 
sweet summer twilights, sparkling winter, glo- 
rious sunsets, like the smile of our departed 
ones, — all these made infinitely more dear by 
your loving presence. And if the days grow 
dark, and something of the outer beauty passes 
away, I shall hear your voice and feel your 
hand, and rejoice that you are left to me. 

Januaiy 19, 1886 (?)» 

To I am glad now that you have your 

Miss A. J. S. 1 J 1 t- 

work and your place where your 
hands will be busy and your heart will not be 
so hungry as it might otherwise be. My own 
life is so shut in now by lameness and blind- 
ness that I rejoice in thinking of my friends 
who still have something to do beside " stand 
and wait*' I am a restless creature by nature, 
and I need work, and it has been very hard to 
tame myself. Perhaps I shall never quite do 
that. I love to look at your face and get in 
that picture something of the deep peace and 
serenity that I always feel in you. I wish we 
were not so far apart. Sometimes I really long 
for the sight of you ! I don't like to think of 
you as shut in by brick walls, so that you can- 
not see the loveliness of these strange winter 
days. Many are gray and many are stormy, 
but the sweetness of the sunny days is inde- 
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scribable. I have not seen such sunsets for 
years, and they have melted into moonlight 
such as one may expect in October. We often 
drive till six, and still the twilight lingers in 
the west. All this beauty is such a joy to me. 
Earlier in the day I feel shut in by the dim- 
ness, but at that hour I feel as free as any- 
body. The crows caw and the chickadees 
sing, and even the hens croon and cackle as 
if there were no winter about it. Jenny has 
been with me for several weeks, and my com- 
fortable little cousin Addie has been here 
since Thanksgiving, so the household has been 
cheerful and the surroundings of the home 
pleasant. I am a good deal crippled by rheu- 
matism and do not walk out of doors, but I can 
keep my hands busy in the house and can 
count many happy hours every day. When 
I get on my feet again I hope to go to Boston 
for a few days and you will come and see me 
there. How I wish you could come to me 
here, if only for a day ! 

I have been reading the Life of Louisa Al- 
cott and am delighted with it. What a noble 
creature she was, and how modest ! One feels 
sorry never to have seen her, and one so rarely 
gets a whole life so well drawn. I think Mrs. 
Cheney is to be congratulated on her work. 
One likes to think of her success ; it will cheer 
many a hard-working woman to know that such 
a thing is possible. Remember always that I 
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hold you warmly in my heart, and pray always 
that your life may be blessed. 

February 15, 1886. 

To I have taken a peep into the new 

^•^•^- book ["The Story of William and 
Lucy Smith "], and I see that all is well. You 
will make a success of it, I am sure. You and 
I do not count success by the number of books 
sold, — luckily your temporal well-being does 
not depend on that. 

How little we know when we speak the 
helpful word, — the word that lifts another 
soul from darkness into light. Many a seed 
dropped unwittingly by the roadside bears as 
sweet a blossom and as perfect fruit as that 
which we plant with purpose and care and tend 
unceasingly. 

Since writing this I have finished the manu- 
script. It is full of interest and has given me 
great pleasure and satisfaction. How I wish 
that I could add my bit of help to the book.^ 
We will try and think that the old eyes will 
get more light by and by. Our drive yester- 
day afternoon made me happy. First the 
reading had put me in a cheerful mood ; then 
the seeing so much more and better pleased 

1 The plan of writing this book was formed one day in the 
previous summer, at Mount Desert. I told her of it in the 
evening, as we floated in the canoe, and her quick response 
was, " Oh, and 1 11 do the copying ! " 
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me, and when I spied out the wee bit catkins 
I could have shouted for joy. I did not expect 
that, nor have I dared to count on Mount 
Desert, but now even that seems possible. I 
have looked on the wintry trees and wondered 
if I should see them in their tender spring 
beauty. Yesterday I saw the buds swelling, 
even the apple-trees waking up a little from 
their sleep, and I felt pretty sure that the 
flush of May would not be hidden from my 
eyes. I realize that I am not to see perfectly 
again, but I can get on and be quite happy if 
I get half as much enjoyment out of nature 
as I have done. And I have risen above that 
dreadful self -consciousness which was the bane 
of my life. It is partly that I have grown ac- 
customed to the new condition of things, and 
partly that I have learned a lesson in submis- 
sion, which came to me slowly. 

Last night I dreamed about my room at the 
Rockaway. A pretty straw carpet was on the 
floor, fresh and clean, and a lovely delicate 
blue paper on the walls, decorated with pink 
and white roses as perfect as if they came 
straight from the hand of the Lord, while 
hangings just like the paper made the room 
a sort of Paradise. One does not need that 
kind of thing in the presence of that glorious 
outlook, but it was a charming dream never- 
theless. 
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March 7, 1886. 

To To-morrow I shall send you a box 

Mrs.s.A.M. ^£ pussy wiUows which I think are 
uncommonly handsome. They were gathered 
Friday and hardly showed at that time the 
tips of their toes, but they came out rapidly in 
water and perhaps will bloom. We have had 
some rare days for March. She owed us some- 
thing after showing her teeth and snarling as 
she did in the first few days of her reign. 
Driving has been very pleasant, and I have 
taken one long walk through the wintry woods, 
and am going again some day to gather a 
basket of pine cones, which bum so prettily. 
It is pleasant to hear the tinkle of the run- 
ning water everywhere, to feel the soft earth 
under the wheels, to watch the crows flying 
against the blue sky. All signs of spring are 
received joyfully, and better than all this is 
the victory that I have gained over myself in 
battling with this half blindness. I actually 
have been out alone shopping, selecting carpets 
and furniture covering I I do very well in the 
stores, but I hate to walk alone when I do not 
recognize the friends whom I meet nor see 
clearly three feet ahead. I suppose while I 
am as well as I am now that my eyes are not 
likely to grow worse, and you can readily be- 
lieve that lam very careful of myself and not 
inclined to grumble over my restricted diet 
I now certainly hope to go to dear old Mount 
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Desert. I do not think George is afraid to un- 
dertake the care of me, and I shall write to Mr. 
R. for the size of the windows in my room, so 
that I can arrange curtains there for my espe- 
cial comfort, and I shall remind him. that he 
promised me a new straw matting on the floor. 
My nephew is still reading Scott and Thack- 
eray by turns to me, Fred reads the papers 
and magazines, and I have not found the be- 
ing alone intolerable. I have been getting my 
spring gowns, and mean to have dressmaking 
done while the weather is disagreeable. I ar- 
ranged a big box of roses, pinks, and pansies 
yesterday which were George's contribution 
to a fair gotten up by his sister for a pet 
charity. It was pleasant to handle the lovely 
flowers. 

AprU 20, 1886 (?). 

To Thank you, my dear friend, for 

Mrs.s. A.M. ^j^^ j^^^jy jj^^j^ ^^^^j^ ^j^.^j^ greeted 

me so pleasantly Easter morning. And what a 
real Easter day it was ! All the world seemed 
bursting into bloom and beauty, and how the 
birds did sing! I had a strange dream that 
morning ; I was lying in bed ; and looking up 
at the ceiling over my head, I saw two gor- 
geous butterflies and a swarm of little ones 
around them, and they were all singing, just 
as a butterfly would sing if it could. It was a 
sweet dream, and it pleased me. 
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Not a wild flower did we see till Saturday, 
when a little tuft of houstonia peeped out from 
the grass, and farther on we found fields all 
snowed over with them, and yesterday there 
were plenty of adder's-tongue and anemones, 
too. To-day the weather has changed and 
we have a wood fire. The weather has been 
strange these last few days : great heat like 
August, sharp thunder, pelting rain, with hail- 
stones as big as filberts. I have been out in 
all of it, and enjoyed everything except the 
furious wind yesterday, which nearly took my 
head off and put my eyes out. The church 
was very beautiful yesterday, with its masses 
of flowers and plants in pots, and with many 
palm leaves. But it was good to get out into 
the house not made with hands, where God is 
his own interpreter. 

May 14, 1886. 

To I can't let this milestone go by 

without a chirp for you, my best be- 
loved friend. If I was a brown thrush I would 
fill your ears with song from morning till night, 
but being only a motherly robin I *11 sing my 
own croon and be content. 

It is a strange thing to say even to myself, 
but I never felt the beauty of the springtime 
so much before. I have reveled in it. In 
cloud and sunshine and misty rain it has filled 
my soul with delight. It was partly that things 
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were so much better than I feared, and it was 
partly the sense of your protecting care, which 
never fails me. You must never think of me 
as grieving or unhappy. I have passed through^ 
that shadow, and I no longer feel that I am 
shutting out the sunshine from anybody's life. 
If my life is narrowed by being shut out from 
books, there comes to me a living sense of 
people and things that in some way makes 
up for what I lose. The light from the other 
world falls tenderly and warmly about my path. 

May 14, 1886. 

To I feel like sending you a word of 

MissF.B. j^^^ ^^j greeting on this my sixty- 
fourth birthday. I rejoice that I was bom in 
the springtime, when the glorious resurrection 
comes all over this earth, and one glad song of 
rejoicing goes up from all created things. I 
like to feel myself a part of this new life, and 
spite of all my years and infirmities I do feel 
myself in unison with all gladness. The world 
never was more beautiful to me. Though I 
see it dimly, I feel the full glory of all around 
me. The dandelions shine out just as sturdily, 
the blue violets make a flush of exquisite color, 
strawberry blossoms and potentilla vary the 
carpet with an ever-changing pattern, and in 
the swamps we have seen great clumps of rho- 
dora, one mass of richest purple bloom, such as 
I have never seen in my life before. 
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The drive to and from Northampton was a 
poem worthy to be set to music. I hope some 
day your uncle Edward will take you the drive 
by which we came home, — through Hadley 
and then through the gap in Mount Holyoke. 
The great rocks jutted out overhead, while all 
the mountain-sides were variegated with every 
tender shade of spring coloring. Dogwood 
trees stretched out their branches all laden 
with their ivory-colored starry flowers, and at 
their feet nestled all sorts of wild flowers, un- 
curled ferns, and grass green as an emerald. 
We reveled in the feast spread out before us, 
stopping to hear the brown thrushes singing 
their love songs and the honest old robins 
singing their babies to sleep. Then we had 
a wonderful sunset, and, painted on the dark 
clouds before us, a beautiful rainbow stayed a 
perfect arch for half an hour. 

The next Sunday we took another long 
drive over the summit of the Wilbraham hills, 
known as the Ridge road. On either side of 
the slowly ascending road was orchard after 
orchard in perfect flower and full of richest 
fragrance, every tree with full, wide-open blos- 
soms, till we reached the top ; and there were 
all the sweet pink buds, with now and then a 
blossom, and maples and elms hazy with early 
color, as if we had gone back two weeks to the 
beginning of things. Oh, I thank the Lord 
that I can see so much, and that I don't fail 
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to look out on his fair world in every chang- 
ing mood. 

May i8, 1886. 

To The oaks big and little are still 

Mrs. s. A.M. jj^jg|.y ^j^jj delicate leafage, and now 

and then we come on a spot where spring still 
lingers among the maples, the scarlet keys 
making a lovely contrast with the young foli- 
age. The pretty wood violets are rapidly pass- 
ing away, but enough remain to make a lovely 
carpet by the roadsides with the yellow poten- 
tilla and strawberry flowers. What do you 
suppose becomes of all the wild strawberries 
after such a blossoming? I can't imagine 
how it happens that all comes to naught. Lu- 
pines are just coming out, and we look for 
lady*s-slippers every day. We have had the 
most charming drives all through this lovely 
weather. It has been a treat to live in the 
midst of so much young loveliness, to breathe 
the delicious air, and hear the birds sing. The 
other day we stopped and listened for ten min- 
utes to a pair of brown thrushes singing on a 
treetop. How they did make love ! it seemed 
as if their little throats would burst with song. 
Yesterday we heard a bobolink for the first 
time ; he was a jolly fellow ! The birds are 
very plenty, spite of the wicked sparrows. 

My little friend, Gertrude K., is staying 
with me now, and I like to feel her under my 
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wing. She is a sweet little woman, her only 
fault being a superabundance of New England 
conscience. 

Life is not long enough to waste much of 
this season in work ; it is better to stop and 
listen to the Lord. I don't get reconciled to 
the loss of reading ; no amount of being " read 
to*' takes the place of that, and I feel particu- 
larly ignorant of what is going on in this big 
world. I thought I did n't care much for news- 
papers, but I find they are really a great loss, 
for nobody can read just what you care most 
for. 

Bar Harbor, September i, 1886. 
, '^^ And SO next Saturday will see you 

meeting another milestone, my dear 
Ad6. I congratulate you heartily. So many 
years of well-spent life are good to look back 
upon ; and your life has been full of blessing 
to others, and has gathered much blessedness 
to itself. I know that you do not wish to be 
reminded of the good deeds you have done, but 
I must just thank you for what you have been 
to me and mine. I love to think of you as 
a part of the old family circle at home, where 
your presence always brought pleasure, and I 
love to think of you as always ready with a 
warm welcome (and a hot cup of coffee, too, 
and crisp plate of toast) to receive my husband 
into your most hospitable home. How often 
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he spoke of it ! You never knew how much 
you cheered and warmed his heart. 

Well, my dear friend, I used to think that 
a gulf of years lay between you and me ; but 
when we begin the down-hill march we come 
pretty close together; and as the company 
grows small in number, so more closely must 
we hold each other's hands till we reach the 
end, and then rest, to gather strength for the 
longer journey. 

Perhaps I am not quite old enough to advise ; 
but I cannot help hoping that you will find time 
to wander out into the green pastures and sit 
sometimes beside the still waters, and let the 
rest of us do our own chores and carry our 
own burdens for a while. You have certainly 
earned the right to do this, and I think in the 
end you will find that it will pay. At any rate, 
we all wish to keep you as long as possible 
on this side ; so for the sake of all who love 
you, you must take just a little care of yourself. 
I wish I was near enough to look in upon you 
Saturday; but in my place I send you some 
little reminder of this lovely haven of rest and 
refreshment, where I like to linger through the 
long summer days, and am hardly willing to 
say my good-by after the days grow short and 
the leaves begin to redden. The little woodsy 
picture might just as well have been taken at 
Leicester, and the winter ice-storm touched 
you as well as Bar Harbor. Please let them 
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Stand on the mantelpiece in your room just to 
remind you of your old and most affectionate 
friend. 

October 6, 1886. 
T^ I cannot leave my boy ^ this after- 

noon; these last few hours are too 
precious. I am weary and sad ; the good-by 
seems a very long one ; we may meet again 
only when all will be light. It is very dark 
now ; the darkness falls around me like a pall ; 
it almost crushes me. But I shall rise again ; 
I will not let myself be buried. The child is 
doing the right thing, and he is doing it in 
the right spirit. I will not let him see how I 
tremble; trust me for that. He shall never 
know how much this parting costs me. He 
is so merry and light-hearted, and made the 
house so cheerful! I go back to the days 
long ago when he came to us in our later 
days as sweet a baby as ever lived. How his 
father doted on him ! 

November 24, 1886. 

To Last week I had rather a disap- 

Mrs. s. A. M. pointing time of it. I expected four 

friends, each and all of whom failed to appear ; 

so Saturday morning I decided to go out 

1 Fred had been much at home during the last year, fol- 
lowing his graduation at Harvard, and was now going to San 
Francisco to engage in newspaper work. 
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Christmasing and console myself in that way ; 
and I was sitting at the window watching for 
a car when George appeared and asked me 
to drive up to Northampton with him. I was 
pleased enough to go. The sky was blue, the 
air was sweet, and the sunshine delicious, — 
and it seemed to me that spite of the bareness 
of the earth I never enjoyed the drive more. 
The fields were as green as June, and the 
shadows of the trees fell softly on the grass. 
The young grain had started well in the 
ploughed fields, and the river was brimming 
full after the heavy rains. The pretty little 
brooks came dancing and singing down the 
hillsides, and before us stood the dear old 
mountains, always full of the sweet memories 
of my childhood. I think when all the detail 
of the earth has gone, when there are neither 
flowers nor leaves nor much color anywhere, 
the beautiful outlines fill and satisfy the soul 
as they do at no other time. As we approach 
Northampton, the gap between Mount Tom 
and Mount Holyoke widens, and the long 
stretch of meadows dotted over with grand 
old elms reaches way out to the town. I 
spoke of you to my friend, and said it was 
just the view to delight you, and we arranged 
that in the spring you must come and take 
that drive with us ; in the apple-blossom time 
I shall expect you. What lovely days we have 
had, and what glorious sunsets ! It was a joy 
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to live and breathe ; and in November all this 
is so unexpected. The glory of autumn passes, 
cold winds and angry skies come, and we feel 
as if the earth had shut up shop for the win- 
ter. Then comes all this burst of beauty, and 
the dear old mother puts on all her charms 
and gathers all her children's hearts to her 
bosom. 

I have settled down into a very regular life. 
I wash up the breakfast things and arrange 
what flowers there may be, and we still have 
beautiful chrysanthemums. Sometimes I do 
a little dusting, and by ten o'clock am ready 
to listen to reading. Miss B. has a pleasant 
and sympathetic voice, and I find it very good 
to be listening. We have just commenced 
"The Life and Letters of Robertson." I read 
it years ago, but it is well worth re-reading. 
Gertrude reads the newspaper and club books, 
and we have commenced Dickens's " Tale of 
Two Cities." I sew a little after my own 
fashion, and the days fly. In the evening we 
always have cards or backgammon. The new 
dog Gipsy is a success, and you will like to 
make his acquaintance ; he is very bright and 
tricky, but woe 's me, he does not care a fig for 
me nor for anybody but his master, to whom 
he is devoted. I miss my dear old Dom, with 
his tender, loving ways, more than ever. We 
have good news from Fred, who sends glow- 
ing accounts of his Western life. 
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January 30, 1887. 
To I wish I could write you a satis- 

Mrs.M.p.M. factory detail of the events of the 
last two weeks, but I can hardly do it to-day, 
nor do I know when I can. It was all so 
sudden, so astounding, that I cannot recover 
from the shock of it. Will went to bed Sun- 
day night complaining of headache and pain 
in the back of his neck. It appeared just like 
attacks of neuralgia such as he had often had 
before. He had eaten a hearty dinner, and 
been cheerful through the day till the pain 
came on. I asked him if he would have the 
doctor ; he said no, that he would take a mor- 
phine pill and that would answer. Gertrude 
had gone to bed before tea with headache ; and 
as I had been subject to nightmare of late and 
screamed with it, I took myself into the front 
room to sleep with Bessie. I knew nothing 
till Kate came into my room to get the key 
and said that Will had been ill all night She 
heard him talking, and, supposing I was with 
him, did not come down ; but my door was shut 
and I never heard a word. I went to him at 
once. He was looking very badly and breath- 
ing very heavily, but answered me coherently, 
and was willing to see the doctor. I dressed 
myself at once ; but when I went back to his 
room he could not answer me, and he never 
spoke again. The doctor was here quickly, 
and thought he would soon come out of the 
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Stupor ; but very soon he went into a convul- 
sion and in an hour was gone. ^ 

It was not till after the autopsy that I felt 
as if I could ever endure the thought of that 
night. But the poor brain showed unmistak- 
able sign of disease which had existed from 
infancy, and which might have caused convul- 
sions before, of which we knew nothing, and 
which would certainly happen again and be 
the blight of his life. Nobody could tell how 
terrible that might have been. He was prob- 
ably only half conscious through the night, 
and probably had frequent convulsions, and 
that was why he called nobody. The mys- 
tery of that night and of his whole life was ac- 
counted for, and there was only cause for grat- 
itude that he was taken away before life had 
become intolerable to him. 

Bessie has stayed on till now, but goes to- 
morrow. Gertrude will stay with me, and 
Jenny will come for a little visit this week. 
Everything has been done for me that could 
be done. I have been watched and tended by 
day and by night. Miss Damon came to me 
at once, and Jenny came on Monday. I saw 
nobody till after the funeral ; I had really no 
strength for that. The funeral was small and 
very quiet; George's remarks were most ap- 
propriate ; he gave a wonderful interpretation 
of Will's character. He was with me almost 
all the time, thought for me, and shielded me. 
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John, too, was lovely. He came at once, re- 
turning Wednesday, and coming back on Sat- 
urday to stay till Monday evening. He was 
all I could ask for. Poor Fred felt so shut out 
from all of us, and offered to come at once, 
but that did not seem wise. 

I inclose a copy of the will ; you will be in- 
terested to see it. In the main it is wise, and 
the final disposal of the property is all that 
could be desired. About my own future I can 
tell you nothing. If I am allowed to do so, I 
shall stay on here till I can make a trial of 
running this place by myself. It would be a 
very expensive place for me to keep up, but 
my blindness is one reason why my friends 
think, that if I could manage it, it would be 
wise to do so. I don't know ; I must have 
time to think, and more strength than I have 
now. I am very sorry to send you this mea- 
gre letter, but I can't see to write another 
word. Don't worry about me; I shall come 
out all right. I am not sick at all, only sadly 
shaken up. 

Nothing could befall more unexpectedly than 
this death ; it came like an earthquake shock. 
There welled up in her an infinite tenderness 
for the life that had so suddenly gone out, 
the life that had been so prisoned and shut in. 
Her heart yearned like a mother's over the 
form that lay in its last sleep, the face tranquil 
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with the strange peace of death ; a look which 
the faithful servant Kate interpreted, " As if 
he were saying, Good-by, world, I 've done 
with you." 

Upon him his aunt had rested completely 
for all her business affairs and for the manage- 
ment of the place, the house being his prop- 
erty, and the finances of the household in his 
hands. Business questions were strange and 
puzzling to her. After the first sense of help- 
lessness and bewilderment, she found an admir- 
able adviser as to her finances in Mr. Henry 
S. Lee, a man held in grateful esteem by per- 
plexed and necessitous women beyond number. 
She acquired for the first time some definite 
knowledge of her own property. For a while 
she was much in doubt as to her future home. 
William Merrick, in a will drawn with admira- 
ble benevolence and great care, had left the 
bulk of his property to public charities, and the 
house was given to the Home for the Friend- 
less. He left to his aunt a life interest in 
J)30,CHD0. To all her friends it seemed the nat- 
ural and desirable course for her to buy the 
house and live in it. But she shrank from the 
care of so large a place, and the expense looked 
formidable to her. It was matter of conscience 
and of feeling to transmit the property left 
by her husband unimpaired to their children. 
But it was urged upon her that her income 
was quite sufficient to carry on the place ; her 
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friends unanimously protested against any re- 
moval from the old home, and her failing sight 
told against a removal to new surroundings. 
So by degrees she gave up the idea of change, 
and the house passed into her legal posses- 
sion, and continued to be her home. In its 
management she had the advantage of old and 
trustworthy servants, of whom the two wo- 
men had been with the family for half a life- 
time, and were, indeed, members of the fam- 
ily : the faithful, responsible Kate, now virtu- 
ally the housekeeper, and good old Ellen, the 
cook. 

And now there gathered by degrees a little 
household group, closely knit together about 
the dear woman who was the center. A few 
months before Will Merrick's death, Miss G. 
M. K., after the loss of her mother, had come 
to live with Mrs. Briggs, while carrying on the 
work of a little school ; a faithful companion 
and helper in the home, while giving to her 
school children a devoted and loving care. 
Among the guests of the house was a cousin 
of Mrs. Briggs, Miss S. A. C, — " Addie," — 
and not long after this time she extended her 
visits to cover substantially the winter half of 
each year, and always her coming was an ad- 
vent of sunshine and comfort. In the autumn 
of 1890 I began to divide my residence pretty 
equally, making my home for some months at 
a time alternately with my sisters in the old 
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homestead and with Mrs. Briggs. One or an- 
other out-of-town friend would be added to the 
company for days or weeks. So there grew 
about her once more a kind of family life, with 
much of tender care encompassing her, and 
with genial and often radiant good cheer dit 
fused from her. 

Her memory of Will was always a tender 
one. A year after his death she said to me : 
" I never thought I could love him so much as 
I do since his death, — from the sense I have 
of the limitations he bore, which I never un- 
derstood." 

Again I regret the inability to reproduce 
the homely scenes, the easy every-day ways, in 
the distinctness of reality. Her letters give a 
series of brilliant pictures of the outdoor world. 
The best thing in the original of the picture 
they cannot give, — her face, as it answered 
the scene around it ; the outshining of a heart 
aglow with beauty and love, at rest from its 
labor, reconciled to its losses, in full peace with 
God and its beloved ones. 

Of our endless talks as we drove together, 
or sat beside her parlor fire while the twilight 
fell, or in " Anne's room " of a morning while 
her fingers were busy with embroidery, and I 
perhaps had read her a chapter old or new, — 
of such talk here and there some definite 
fragment stays with me. Sometimes it was a 
word out of the heart of motherhood. " Ma- 
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ternity brings one nearer to heaven than any- 
thing else." " The happiest thing in the world 
for a woman is to see her husband's love for 
their children/* I remember her speaking of 
the best attitude toward minor ailments and 
discomforts : " I don't believe in coddling, for 
myself or other people. In a light case, make 
the sufferer as comfortable as you can, but do 
not seem to notice much. That has been my 
way, though I have sometimes been called 
hard." 

We discussed the problems of time and 
eternity, — with intimate agreement as to eter- 
nal things, with a little friendly difference 
upon temporal affairs. As to questions of 
property and social readjustment, she was the 
staunchest of feminine conservatives. Over 
the fields of books we ranged wide. I recall 
one talk about the nether side of Shakspere ; 
the under-world of baseness, the scorn, the 
passionate ambition, the dearth of any abiding 
peace. To Emerson we were always coming 
back. Of all authors she loved him the best, 
and it was chiefly his poetry that she loved. 
It was the pure joy in him that won her warm- 
est response. She recognized his rem#^eness 
from the sorrowful and burdened side of life, 
but she was wholly grateful for the help he 
gives to rise to the glad view, nor was she dis- 
posed to admit as a defect his silence on life's 
bitter experiences. Always on the return of 
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spring we read "May Day" together. But 
most dearly she prized the poem which was 
the outcome of his most poignant sorrow, 
the "Threnody." She had thought him cold, 
until that poem came to her with exquisite 
comfort after the death of her first child. She 
once said : " His words always bring before 
me his face, of which the characteristic trait to 
me was lovableness." 

She made no secret of the temporary ob- 
scurations of faith which perhaps come some- 
times to all sensitive natures. I remember 
how pained she seemed when once in our early 
days together I told her I was not always sure 
of a hereafter. But with full mutual acquaint- 
ance each came to understand the transient 
clouds to which the other was liable. I spoke 
to her once of a sometime experience, a sud- 
den waking in the night, with a blank disbelief 
of all the faith by which one habitually lives. 
Yes, she said, she had felt that ; but she no- 
ticed that under the same conditions there 
came fears and disbeliefs as to other things, 
which daylight proved to be groundless ; it all 
seemed due to a sort of nervous panic. She 
knew well how weakness of the body some- 
times obscures the mental sight, and well she 
knew to hold on and wait for day. 

I am running back to the graver themes, but 
a host of lighter recollections rise. Charming 
were the evenings ; the easy chat, the novel, 
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the cards, the zest of fighting for the "odd 
trick;" the familiar bywords and legendary 
sayings, old friends more relishful than the 
brightest of new wit ; the nine of diamonds, 
"the curse of Scotland ; ** a king advancing on 
an ambushed ace, " bold as a Rumley Marsh 
lion ; " the threat of penalty when " Ma " failed 
to return a trump lead. Then at the evening's 
close there would be a compounding of shandy- 
gaff, a setting forth of " educators ; *' a social 
glass and nibble, a hearty good-night 

February 3, 1887. 

^' /^o I have not written you a word for 

^ * ' a good while, but all the same my 
thoughts have often gone out to you, and I 
have felt warmed and cheered by the thought 
of your love for me. I have only just now be- 
gun to take up the threads of my life again, 
and feel that I could guide and fashion my 
own course ; that is, to the very little extent 
that any of us can do this. With the need 
strength will come, and I suppose the way 
will open before me, though I shall always be 
a very dependent woman. I was made that 
way, have been trained to it, and at sixty-four 
I cannot change the habit of a life-time. But 
I have no doubt that there are faithful and 
kind souls who will look out for my worldly 
goods, and that my life is ordered and guided 
by a wise and good God I never doubt. , 
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This new experience of death is so different 
from anything I have experienced before that 
I am very slow in adapting myself to it. The 
snapped string quivers. I cannot put the past, 
the present, and the future into any relation 
with each other ; I cannot feel that Will is 
really out of this world ; it is as if he had 
vanished into space. Perhaps it is partly be- 
cause he was so absorbed in material things 
that I cannot yet associate him with a spirit- 
ual body, but largely it. is the strangeness and 
suddenness of the going out of life. I hate 
to think how little companionship we had 
except in the matter of dollars and cents, 
which to him meant everything and to me 
so little. But nothing else was possible ; and 
now that I know all his mortal limitations I 
can look back on the past with less pain. But 
the mystery of it all, the way we are bound and 
fettered by these earthly bodies, is dreadful 
to think of. I hope I shall never try to judge 
any human creature again. The translation 
of the others was so easy and natural that 
there came to me no break, — the life which 
ended here went on as really as if I could feel 
the hand or see the smile of the departed. 
But time will surely put things in truer and 
more harmonious proportions, and there is no- 
thing to do but wait patiently. 

After a good many nights of pretty persistent 
sleeplessness, for two nights I took a Dover's 
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powder and slept well, feeling no disorder 
from the opiate the next day. Since that time 
I go on having fairly good nights, and except 
for my eyes am feeling nearly as strong as 
ever. I am pretty tough after all. Dr. Bowles 
says the loss of sight was inevitable, and that 
he believes something of it may return, if not 
this winter, then in the spring; for all dis- 
eased eyes are worse in the winter. I have 
let my worldly affairs drift ; nothing called for 
special attention ; and as they ceased to harass 
me, I gave them the go-by. Yesterday came 
a characteristic letter from Fred, in which, 
after expressing his love for me and his wish 
to be with me, he went on with a minute and 
picturesque account of the Chinese festival of 
the New Year. The happy boy can't face 
trouble for long at a time, and does n't wish to 
have anybody else do so. 

Bessie left on Monday, and has already writ- 
ten twice. She is a mighty sweet woman, 
tender and true as steel. The house is fra- 
grant with flowers, pinks, mignonette, and lily 
of the valley, lovely roses and stately japon- 
icas, kind remembrances from my friends. 
Don't you think I am a very rich woman ? I 
do, and I thank the good God who has given 
me so much. 
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February 15, 1887. 

To What a comfort your letter was 

' ' ' to me. It was my valentine, and it 
needed no external illumination. One does 
feel humble with the sense of being overrated, 
but we cling to the hope that there is a grain 
of truth somewhere, and on that we can exist. 

Thank God if I have been or can be a com- 
fort to you, who are now the light of my life. 
The darker the outward world grows, the more 
I cling to your interpretation of it. We have 
read the blessed pages together through so 
many days and years that I can well afford 
to let your eyes take the place of my failing 
sight. When, in reading that chapter from 
the new book the other day, you threw that 
handful of cowslips into my lap, they were as 
real to me as the living things, just as full of 
golden sunshine, with leaves as dark and green 
and glossy, bringing the odor of the reawak- 
ened earth and the prattle of the brook, and a 
sense of the sweet green meadows where they 
grew. 

You are right, — the past, the present, and 
the future make up our eternal life. We can 
well afford to wait for what shall be, but we 
must live while we are waiting. And you 
must always remember this, that while I have 
you I cannot live in the shadow, and while I 
hold your hand I cannot fall. 

I send you Mr. Lee's letter, and you will be 
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pleased to see that he will take charge of my 
affairs. I am very grateful to him. 

March 15, 1887. 

To So the almanac says that March 

We have had thus far little frost or bluster, 
but the snow still lies white and unbroken on 
the fields and meadows, while the roads are 
rivers of water and the driving very rough. 
Here and there the pussies stick their little 
paws out from the willows, but they don't 
grow ; they have to be cosseted in the house 
before they begin to purr. Sunday was a har- 
binger of better days to come; the sky was 
very soft and blue, and I think I heard a blue- 
bird far off in the orchard. Robins have been 
seen here; they came into a dooryard for 
food, I fancy, poor things ! I don't think they 
feel very happy ; however, they " take no 
thought for the morrow," and the real spring 
is on its way after its usual leisurely fashion. 

I have been listening this morning to Lock- 
hart's Life of Scott, and what a refreshing 
book it is ! One feels so well acquainted 
with the hero ; and he is such a real, manly, 
unspoiled soul. While everybody is discuss- 
ing that strange complication of greatness and 
weakness, Beecher, one is thankful to turn to 
a man of such a different type. The contrast 
is striking. 
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I was much interested in all you told me, 
and was particularly glad to hear that Boston 
was likely to own one of Fuller's pictures. I 
should like to see that collection again, if I 
had eyes to see them, which, alack, I have 
not ! Pictures are quite hidden from my vision 
now. However, I have stored away a goodly 
gallery of them painted by the hand of man, 
and by the great Master whose touch is always 
divine. 

You don't say much about yourself, and I 
should like to know if you have kept strong 
and well, and are holding yourself r^ady for 
Mount Desert. It seems like " the land of the 
leal," way off there under the bending blue 
sky and beside the still water. How I long 
for a grand stretch of open sea ! I feel the 
blur so much less there than anywhere else. 

By the way, we he^d the other day that 
Mitchell had another little girl called Caroline. 
I felt quite flattered to be remembered in that 
way, and am knitting the little dud a blanket. 
I am very glad to have an object to knit for, 
for my fingers get weary with the click of the 
needles. 

I wish I could look in on you this morning 
instead of sending you this poor substitute for 
a good talk ! How is the new minister, and 
does he in any way make dear old Ruf us's place 
seem good ? 
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March 24, 1887. 

To Last evening Miss came to 

®* ^' ^' see me. She was beautiful as a vio- 
let and sweet as a rose. She always makes a 
great impression on my imagination. It is a 
sort of veiled charm, and I felt it more than 
ever with my half sight. Her voice is as musi- 
cal as a murmuring brook, I hardly ever saw 
a person so peculiarly feminine without any 
trace of wealcness. She shows no self-con- 
sciousness, and not a trace of vanity. This 
afternoon I am going with Fanny and Ger- 
trude to see Will's picture. An intelligent 
criticism I shall not make; but I shall get 
some sense of its intrinsic merit — though I 
can form no judgment of it as a picture for 
other eyes to see. There is an inner sense 
of things that comes to our help when the 
outward senses fail. I cannot explain it, but 
I know it. 

1887. 
To I have been hearing Bushnell's 

MissF.B. Life, and a wonderful life it is. I 
read it many years ago, but one needs to have 
read deeply the secret of living to take it in. 
Robertson's Life was to me depressing; very 
few drops did he gather from the spring of 
joy and victory ; it seemed a burden from the 
beginning to the end, and apparently he found 
little help in carrying his burden. Bushnell's 
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life is rich and full, brave, vigorous, and manly, 
and he never wandered far from the Father's 
house. It is curious to see how he tried to 
reconcile his own free and manly position with 
the accepted Orthodox formulas of belief, while 
he held fast to the hand of such a Radical as 
Dr. Bartol. If you have never read the book 
I advise you to do so. 

May 6, 1887. 

■To I am unspeakably grateful for what 

G. S. M. ^£ gjgi^i- jg igf^ ^Q jjjg^ ^j^ J J Jq j^q|. 

and will not dwell on what is denied me. I 
can see through your eyes a great deal, and 
it rejoices my heart when you spy out the 
flowers and gather them and put them in my 
hand. 

Almost the hardest thing I have to bear 
now is the fear that I shall cast a shadow on 
other lives. That is worse than the gathering 
darkness. I don't believe that I shall become 
altogether helpless. I am pretty sure that I 
shall stand in a fairer light before that day 
comes. Nor do I try to count the months or 
years that lie before me. They may be many 
or they may be few, but I shall try to live while 
I stay here and make the best of it. 

I am so glad about the book, — the last 
chapter was so filling that I felt certain you 
would finish your work with joy. 

I often smile when I think of that husband 
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and wife groping through The Way of Life, 
while I wonder if they will find the path there 
that leads to life eternal. I don't like to think 
of the doubts that gather about such simple 
souls, caught in the cobwebs that stronger 
minds are weaving for unwary feet. But after 
all, it is only love that can solve the problem 
to wise and simple, and if they have that they 
have all they need. 

November 12, 1887. 
To My mind since I wrote you has 

^"•^•^•^' been a good deal distracted by 
worldly affairs, and I have been compelled to 
attend to business as I have never done before. 
The days for shirking such responsibilities are 
over for me. I see clearly that I must try to 
take some intelligent view of the situation (if 
indeed that is possible), and I am trying my 
best to be good and do my duty; but I am 
very dull and I hate the very sound of affairs. 
I have decided to send all my daughters to 
a business college, and they shall learn cook- 
ing and all the other arts of daily living, and 
they shall understand gardening and the care 
of a barn, and I don't care if they know no- 
thing else. I don't envy them a bit. I am well 
on to seventy and have had a free and royal 
time, but I find all this present experience a 
fearful burden, and I hate the dependence on 
other folks ; so my girls must walk in quite a 
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different path from the flowery one in which 
my feet have trod. I have had an insurrec- 
tion in the kitchen, but that is over and for 
once the concession came from the lower 
regions, — all goes well now. My little friend 
Gertrude has been much better, though she 
has fallen off* of late ; that has made me anx- 
ious ; and I myself have had a very bad fit of 
sleeplessness, which has finally yielded to mas- 
sage treatment. 

Now for the other side of the picture. I have 
had some delightful visits from my friends, 
my cousin Jenny, Miss S., Mrs. G., and oth- 
ers. They did me much good. We have had 
an unusually pleasant autumn, much delight- 
ful weather and fine color. Now everything 
is shriveled and dead and looks as though it 
was sleeping its last sleep ; but last week we 
had several most beautiful sunsets, and won- 
derful cloud efEects such as I think we only get 
in November. Yesterday came the first snow 
squalls, and it looked dreary. The winter 
seems long as we look forward, but it passes 
quickly, as all life does. I wonder if you are 
back in your pleasant home again and what 
you are reading and seeing and doing. I have 
been hearing old books mostly, but have lis- 
tened to Cabot's Life of Emerson with great 
pleasure. 
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February 12, 188S. 
T® I g^ow Steadily blind, but I am 

Mrs,s.A.M. ^^^ altogether unhappy. I can keep 
busy with coarse embroidery and knitting, can 
generally write a little, and my daily reading 
is most pleasant. I like to feel the presence 
of the bright fresh young girl who reads to 
me. She comes into the house like a breath 
of the west wind. Her voice is sweet and 
clear, with a fine ring in it, and she reads with 
much spirit. We have just finished Stanley's 
History of the Jews, a most delightful book, 
which I recommend to you if you have never 
read it. I have not yet been able to get hold 
of Darwin's Life, but I wait in hope. Then 
in the afternoon and evening my little Ger- 
trude reads the club books to me, and the 
** Republican," and we always have a novel on 
hand. Now it is Mrs. GaskelFs "North and 
South," a sweet story but a little too sad. Be- 
sides all this, Mr. M. reads me the chapters of 
the new book as he writes them, and a very 
fascinating book it will be. In the evening we 
play cards or backgammon and I knit a little. 

My friend Bessie M. is making me a good 
long visit. She is full of life and vigor and 
does me lots of good. I have a good many 
letters, too, and altogether the days go swiftly 
by. Three weeks and then spring by the alma- 
nac ! I thought I heard a phoebe the other 
morning, but alas, it was only a miserable spar- 
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row with a rather more tuneful note than be- 
longs to that tribe. 

December 9, 1888. 
To I was very happy to get your let- 

Mrs. s. a.m. ^^^^ ^y j^^ friend, and especially 

pleased to see how pleasantly the days had 
gone with you since you had written me. 
Those good long drives with your husband 
must have been charming ; and well I know, 
after all the glory of autumn has departed, 
how one delights one's self with the statu- 
esque beauty of the naked trees ; and what a 
glow fills the soul from a brilliant sunset, or 
when the dear little young moon hangs her 
crescent in the west, and Venus glistens like 
a diamond ; and we have had some glorious 
sunsets, such as one sees only in November 
and early December. I suppose it is because 
all the earth is so dead and colorless that we 
find so much comfort in the sky. We took a 
lovely drive through the woods the other day. 
A light snow had fallen in the early morn- 
ing, but every trace of it had disappeared from 
the streets. In the woods the untraveled road 
was white and pure, and the gathered piles of 
oak leaves and brown pine needles made a 
pretty carpet under the evergreens, which were 
just sprinkled with snowlike flowers among 
the branches, and every dried stalk of golden- 
rod and aster wore a little white crown almost 
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as pretty as the earlier bloom. I am very 
thankful to get out of the stuffy house and 
breathe the pure air, let the weather be what 
it may. I have just packed a box for my 
little grandchildren over the sea. It is fun 
to brighten children's eyes by Christmas gifts, 
and I strung out my presents so that they 
could feel they had a good deal to do. 

This winter of 1888-89 brought a long visit 
from Miss S. A. C. When she went away, to 
return after this for all-winter visits, Mrs. Briggs 
said : " Addie has given me a real let-up ; I 
have hardly been so care-free since Dwight 
died as for these two months." 

A note dated May 16, 1889, recalls the 
annual birthday drive to Northampton, — a 
specially happy one this year. It was a soft 
and lovely day, when the commonest plant 
was beautiful, and the season was at the stage 
when each hour disclosed some fresh treasure. 
We lunched in a pine grove, seated among 
violets and anemones, and exchanging greet- 
ing with groups of pretty children trotting 
past to a neighboring schoolhouse. Our spe- 
cial quest was for azalea, and at last we found 
it, bud and blossom, in rich profusion. Then 
came the crossing of the mountain ; the open- 
ing of the noble panorama to the north ; the fer- 
tile valley and distant hills under the gracious 
and tender sky ; the elm-arched streets of 
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Hadley ; the Connecticut holding its mirror 
to the scene ; the Northampton streets, with 
their happy associations ; the welcome by true 
friends to their hospitable home. Next day 
she wrote me, "What a blessed time we had 
yesterday ! Every hour of the day is written 
in letters of gold on my heart ; every lovely 
picture is photographed on my brain for all 
time." 

June 10, 1889. 
To Sometimes I am half sorry I did 

Mrs. c. s. G. jj^^ g^g Europe when I had eyes, 

but I don't dwell on my loss, for I have got 
more than my share of good things out of life, 
and "have not yet exhausted my backyard/' 
There was never a time when I could go with 
an easy conscience. I oftener feel sorry that I 
ever stood in the way of Dwight's going ; but 
the reasons seemed to me good at the time, 
and I won't spend strength in regretting the 
past The sum of one's life seems so short, 
so little accomplished, so much left undone. 
Perhaps our strongest assurance of immortal- 
ity is the opportunity of squaring up our ac- 
counts with ourselves and those we love best 

July 1, 1889. 

To ... I have had a charming outing. 

Mrs.s.A.M. Q^Qj.gg ^^^^^ ^Q jQ Stafford, where 

we spent one Sunday in his brother's family. 
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They have such a comfortable old farmhouse, 
on the top of a breezy hill, shaded by big ma- 
ples, with fine orchards stretching out beyond 
the house, and all so quiet and peaceful that 
one felt bathed in rest and comfort. The house 
would please you ; it is all patchwork, built out 
and up, and' making such stretched-out rooms 
that one feels all out of doors. It is prettily 
and appropriately furnished with mattings and 
rugs and Wakefield chairs, g^eat open fire- 
places, with very pretty chintz coverings where 
they are needed — nothing for show, but every- 
thing harmonious. Mrs. M. is a lovely woman, 
with a fair, sweet face and ample proportions, 
looking as if she was made to brood a family. 
The housekeeping seems to take care of itself, 
— a kind of perpetual picnic, — and everybody 
goes and comes and has his or her own way 
entirely. We had a most charming drive just 
at sunset through woods where the laurel 
grew twenty feet high, a mountain of snowy 
bloom. It rained all the way going and com- 
ing home, but what cared we, safely housed in 
the buggy ? Only poor Gyp was water-logged. 
I got up before breakfast to write you, wor- 
ried out of bed by one fly. Now I have a 
dressmaker, my old lady of seventy-five years. 
It is cooler than yesterday, for which I give 
thanks. One does long for the cool and 
sweet sea air ; here it is all f olks-y. 
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Bar Harbor, July 24, 1889. 
To The sky is blue; the breeze is 

Mrs.s. A. M. gj^^ . ^^^ j^ ^j^^ harbor are the beau- 
tiful yachts ; the table is good ; waitresses are 
pretty and amiable, and all waiting for you, 
my dear friend. Why don't you come ? Are 
you in love with brick and mortar and closed 
houses all about ? We are watching for you 
every day, and we have some surprises for you, 
but I shall not tell you what they are ; come 
and see ! 

The "last rose** of summer opens its sweet 
face every day ; the goldenrod is gay by the 
roadside; fireweed in the fields, and lovely 
bunchberries shine out from their green beds 
like coral groves. There are strawberries and 
raspberries and fine blueberry cake. Can't I 
tempt you.^ Thursday there will be a new 
moon ; what do you think of that ? Don't let 
it slip through your fingers. 

I miss you, and shall be glad to see your 
face again. The good sisters speak of you 
every day, and all say, come ! Mitchell is at 
the boathouse — handsome, and homesick, I 
guess, for wife and baby, but he has a yellow 
dog to comfort him. Big Thunder paddles us 
in a fine new canoe, and tells his hunting ex- 
ploits with as much zest as ever. Tell Mr. M. 
that to-day was made on purpose for him and 
for sailing ; he does n't know what he is miss- 
ing. Come ! 
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Bar Harbor, August 28, 1889. 
T<> Your letter came to me, as you 

Mrs. c. s. G. expected, in my pleasant home here, 
and a homelier place I cannot expect to find 
in this world. This room is most dear to me, 
and I take great comfort in it. I have bought 
for myself a very comfortable rocking-chair, 
and have some respectable bed - coverings ; 
always plenty of wild flowers, and to-day as 
beautiful a pitcher -full of autumn leaves as 
you can find in October. This reminds me 
how the time is fl)ring, and how soon the day 
will come when we must say good-by to the 
beautiful ocean, which holds my heart closer 
every day that I am within sight and sound 
of it. In all nature nothing is so responsive ; 
nothing so completely fits into every mood. 
I watch it from earliest dawn, when the whole 
exquisite picture lies before me like a new 
creation, till we come in from canoeing after 
seeing all the color fade and the stars gather, 
till darkness and mystery fall over the hushed 
world like a benediction. The last moon was 
exquisite — from the young crescent to the 
full-orbed creature sailing high over our heads 
or peeping between the treetops on the islands, 
to the last morning when she hung over the 
water like a golden boat, with Venus just 
above, looking ready to fall into her arms. 
This watching the coming on of the morning 
is a never-ceasing pleasure to me, and I have 
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it nowhere else. We have had fine weather 
here after a dismal June at home; pleasant 
drives ; now and then a good walk through 
the woods or fields, and almost every day 
canoeing. Big Thunder is always our guide, 
and one could have no more fitting com- 
panion. I wish you could see this charming 
old man and his son. Two finer types of 
youth and age you will rarely see. I have 
had his picture taken, and shall like to show 
it to you. Most of our companions are here, 
and things go on after their old fashion. 

I was glad to know that your trip was so 
successful. If I had been young and in my 
prime, I should have liked to join your party. 
But I am so grateful for all that is left for me 
to enjoy in this life that I look neither back- 
ward nor forward, but drink freely of the cup 
of life that is offered day by day. I have 
been very well except for a little rheumatism ; 
that is a pretty constant guest with me, and 
hinders me from walking much. I am being 
rubbed now, and hope to get rid of it. 

I had the other night a strange and very 
vivid dream about Mr. G. I was visiting you 
in a most palatial abode, and sleeping in an 
immensely large room all hung with beauti- 
fully flowered cretonne. When I waked you 
were reading a letter to Minnie, standing by 
a window, and Mr. G. was sitting beside me. 
He did not look young ; his face was old, but 
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most benignant and full of sweetness, not a 
line of care or anxiety on it. It was as if all 
the good of life remained to him, all its vexa- 
tion and worry past entirely away. I thought 
when I awoke, what a blessing it will be to 
find our beloved ones unchanged except for 
the absence of care and pain ! 

Bar Harbor, September 14, 1889. 
To This has been a most blessed and 

*^' happy summer to me. Never for 
one moment have I had any feeling of misgiv- 
ing or any fear that it was a burden to you to 
look after me. That has been the only sting 
in the many happy months we have been to- 
gether here, in the years gone by. I can't tell 
how, but there has come to me a feeling that 
I gave you help and comfort, and in some small 
way might be as necessary to you as you are 
to me, and this has been the reason I have felt 
so happy and so comfortable. I do not like to 
be always receiving ; I like to give sometimes, 
though the gift may be very small. But you 
and I are not going to weigh and measure ; we 
are too sure of each other to do that. 

You say I have courage, and I think I have 
learned that lesson from the teaching of all 
my later life. In times of great struggle I 
have always felt that I had the power to con- 
quer ; but when I had strong and tender hearts 
to lean on, I leaned heavily. I cannot tell 
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from whence I got my cheer; perhaps it may 
come from another world, and I will try my 
best not to darken other lives or make my- 
self a blot on this fair world. Many and many 
a picture I have laid up for the days that are 
coming, and none so lovely as those which 
have been repeated at morning, noon, and 
evening through all these happy months. And 
I am not going home to pine and fret, — my 
circle is a pretty narrow one, but I will make 
the best of it. 

October 29, 1889. 

To I had, as you know, a sharp strug- 

' * ' gle with myself a few weeks ago, a 
premonition of helplessness and prostration of 
mind and body. I felt my feet stagger and 
my brain refuse to do its work. I feared for 
myself and dared not face the possible future, 
— when one night I felt myself lifted up and 
beyond all the fear and all the dread. The 
veil became so very thin between me and the 
other life that I had no desire to brush it aside. 
I was loved, strengthened, blessed — and since 
that night I have felt within myself the power 
to conquer any mortal foe. Once and again I 
tried to tell you how help had come to me, but 
the words would not come. How one always 
fears to speak lest the vision should vanish ! 
And yet in spite of all the wise men can say, 
there is nothing in this world that is half so 
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real. Whence does it come ? I do not care to 
know. I only know that love is the only per- 
fect thing, and over it death has no dominion. 
The faces of my little grandchildren have re- 
called many sweet memories of my own child- 
hood. Please God, something of the revela- 
tion that came to me may come to. them, and 
with it a less undisciplined spirit. 

March, 1890. 

To I am glad that those pictures of my 

' ■ ^' early life give you pleasure. Look- 
ing back upon them through the mists of age, 
they are full of sunshine and sweetness. I 
never see a little girl playing in a mud-pud- 
dle by the roadside, but I wonder what are the 
dreams that come to her, and if all the world 
is transfigured by the sweet springtime, the 
autumn glow, and the fairy frostwork of win- 
ter. It is strange how a child keeps all these 
things hidden in its heart of hearts, — never a 
word of all this revelation is spoken to mortal 
ear ! How my father and mother would have 
wondered if they had known anything of the 
bread of life which was given me every day, — 
I, the stormy, disobedient creature that I was, 
scoffing in my heart at the words that meant 
so little to me, and reaching out my hungry 
hands all the time for that other food which 
was to be gathered all over the face <rf this 
fair earth. My dear good mother, so ready to 
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gather me under the shelter of her wings, and 
I would not ! I don't like to think of all the 
trouble I gave her. All those Bible stories 
were so far off in the land of Judah. I never 
felt they could make any part of my life. I 
know there were plenty of storms in those 
days, — deluges and thunder and lightning, — 
but after the storm came the sunshine, and the 
beautiful rainbow was painted on the clouds, 
and I was free and happy .again. 

Now the day has come when I have to see 
the world mostly through your eyes, when my 
steps need your guiding hand, but I am con- 
tent that it should be so, and I am no longer 
frightened by the darkness. I am glad when 
a truthful woman like Mary A. tells me that 
she cannot feel any sense of my limitations 
when she sees me. I am truly glad that I da 
not fall on my friends like a wet blanket. If 
you see me doing that, you will warn me. 

April 17, 189a 

To Well, dear, I miss you every hour 

Miss S. A. C. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ l^^^g^ g^^j^g 

quite deserted, and even silent Kate speaks of 
your going away with regret. I hope you will 
always remember what a great comfort and 
help you have been to me all winter. I don't 
quite know how I should have got on without 
you. What with the helpless legs and the in- 
creasing blindness it has been rather a hard 
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pull. I hope I have not been too much of a 
worry to you or to anybody else, and I know I 
have tried hard to keep myself to myself as 
much as possible ; but none of us can tell just 
how we affect those about us. 

May II, 1890. 
To Thanks for your long and inter- 

Mrs.c.s. G. gg^jjjg story of all your doings. I 
walked amid memories of a past that grows a 
little dim in the distance, of busy days and 
hurried hands, and a feeling of responsibility 
in many directions. My life was certainly a 
crowded one up to the time when circum- 
stances first, and inability afterwards, made 
me lower my flag, and give up doing for think- 
ing. I can't tell just how I have adapted my- 
self to the inevitable, only that, in spite of 
wishing and planning, the reins are taken-out 
of our hands, and we are led. I suppose there 
is always wisdom in the events of our lives, 
and if we take them in the right spirit the re- 
sult is good. At any rate I find a great deal 
of enjoyment, and in a great measure I have 
shaken off a sense of responsibility, and just 
live my life so that I may make as little trouble 
as possible, and cast as little shadow as I can 
on the lives of those near to me. The last 
winter and all this spring I have felt very 
helpless, with little strength in my muscles, 
and always stiffness and lameness from rheu- 
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matism. I can walk very little, and that with 
difficulty. This is the reason I have not been 
able to write you about coming to Boston. 
My will is good, but my knees are very obsti- 
nate. I may thaw out and come later. 

The country about here is full of spring 
beauty, and at no season is it so lovely. The 
individuality of every shrub and tree is so 
marked, the youth of the commonest thing is 
so lovely, and the variety of tints in the maze 
is so exquisite. I don't see the color, but do 
see the thickening of the foliage, and the green- 
ness is most grateful to my eyes. I get a faint 
sense of the fruit-trees; and when we drive 
through the shady wood roads, which we al- 
ways choose, I can see the sweet spring flowers 
growing close up to our feet. I always have 
them, too,. in the house, for Mr. M. has learned 
well about their haunts, and is always glad to 
get them for me. To-day the parlor is all 
flushed with apple blossoms. 

Clara is reading to me Le Conte's book on 
Evolution and its relation to religious thought. 
We find it very interesting, and not hard to 
comprehend. For a novel we have " Kit and 
Kitty," a good story. I have heard one of Ib- 
sen's dramas, "A Doll's House," and am quite 
satisfied to give the others the go-by. They 
seem to me most unwholesome and very unde- 
sirable. 
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June 9, 1890. 
To Clara has just gone, and I am hun- 

^' ^' ^' gry for somebody to speak to, though 
it is only two hours since I said good-by to 
you. I had a good rubbing and an interesting 
story from Mrs. C. about a young farmer from 
northern Vermont who is under her care, — a 
fine, stalwart fellow, about thirty-five years old, 
who had the grip last winter, and was laid low 
from nervous prostration in consequence, and 
so weak that he could hardly feed himself. A 
man over six feet high, and broad and muscu- 
lar as Hercules, he had never been ill a day 
in his life ; and this weakness, without pain or 
suffering of any kind, was so mortifying that 
he could not speak of himself without tears. 
She made a real picture of the man, as she 
knows how to do. She felt sure she could 
help him, and made him believe it too. 

Clara brought a lovely picture her father 
painted for her as a wedding gift for Miss D. 
It was exquisitely framed in white, and as 
charming a thing altogether as you ever saw. 
Then she gave me a very amusing account of 
a sermon preached by Dr. X. on the Deluge, 
in which he said that " God was half sorry he 
had ever made man ; he had turned out such a 
failure!" She waited to call him to account 
for such words, but did not succeed in get- 
ting an opportunity ; so the next day she went 
to the Library and had an hour's talk with 
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Dr. R., he sitting on a table, with his feet on a 
waste-basket, and discoursing at length on evo- 
lution, and giving a very graphic account of 
his own change of base. Then she gave me 
a charming account of the river of blue forget- 
me-not on the lot next the Storrs' lot, whete 
she went last Thursday, and waded through 
the muck in high boots, bringing home an 
armful of the lovely flowers. It made me 
. crazy to see it ! 

Now you are saying, " What in the world is 
that old woman writing all this to me for ? " 
and I have only to say, "I don't know." It 
grows warm, and a strong south wind is blow- 
ing. Clara cannot drive at all, and Gertrude 
goes to the whittling class, so I shall invite 
her to go to West Springfield in the cars after 
tea. To-morrow she will be glad enough to 
drive me. So much for my present and future. 
I shall be glad to see the Mays to-morrow; 
that old man is very dear to my heart. ^ 

8.30 in the evening. Have had my drive 
after all, going after tea round the pond; a 
sweet evening, clouds lovely in sky and water, 
sweet perfumes and good-night songs from the 
birds. 

Bar Harbor, August 13, 1890. 
To I believe this whole coast of Maine 

Miss F. B. ^^g meant for a retreat and resting- 
place to all tired souls, the country over. We 
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have had most delightful weather ; a little 
warm, perhaps, for a week or so, but nothing 
to complain about, and many days so full of 
beauty and delight that one could live on the 
thought of them for months to come. One 
longs to bottle up some of this wine of life 
and keep it for future use, for the soul is al- 
most intoxicated with dwelling on this vision 
of beauty. I have a most convenient trick 
of waking up about four in the morning and 
watching the lovely dawn spread itself over 
ocean and island. It is all so calm and peace- 
ful, so full of the blessing of God. Land and 
sea seem to feel the consecration of the hand 
that guides them, and man is fully alive to the 
blessing of a new day, — the world is re-createA 
The canoeing has been heavenly. Sometimes 
we have been out in the morning and felt all 
the rush and stir of the restless water dashing 
in mad play over the rocks ; oftener after tea, 
while the sunset made ripples of crimson and 
gold, then died away, and there came the after- 
glow which is always so fascinating, like the 
smile of the beloved after their sun has set 
here and awakens on the other shore. We 
had a lovely moon, and there have been star- 
light evenings even more beautiful than moon- 
light. We have taken pleasant drives, too, 
and looked on the face of the steadfast hills. 
These have been generally oh gray days when 
there was little play of light and shade, and so 
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all the better for my eyes. Then we have had 
our Sundays, and very real Sundays they have 
been to me. We have heard Mr. L., Mr. E., 
and Mr. D., the latter preaching here and stay- 
ing in this house. I know of no man who 
seems to be so filled with the spirit of holiness 
as he does. Not a speck or stain of earthliness 
clings to his garments. 

Bar Harbor, August 20, 1890. 
To Think of it, my dear old friend, 

Mrs.c.s.G. j^^^ £^g^ this beautiful summer-time 
is slipping away! But I don't like to think 
about it, and I will hang on to every minute 
while it lasts. I don't know your whereabouts 
nor your whatabouts, but I trust all has gone 
well with you and yours. 

I came here about the i8th of July, a little 
later than usual, and fell into place at once. 
It has become a real home to me ; every 
mountain, island, and the broad ocean all giv- 
ing a loving welcome, and they grow dearer 
day by day. I have been very well and quite 
happy. Indeed, I have felt my heart full of 
content and joy. I wonder sometimes that I 
can reach that note, but so it is, and I thank 
God ! I have such a sense of beauty all about 
me and of love ordering all, that there are 
hours when I forget all limitations ; when age, 
darkness, and all fetters drop off, and I feel as 
free as mortal can. We have had glorious 
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days, and have made the most of them. Walk- 
ing is the only pleasure from which I am shut 
out ; that I can't do. The driving is always a 
treat. Then we come close into the heart of 
the mountains, and get the breath of the woods 
and the open pastures, which are now lighted 
up by beautiful goldenrod. The canoeing is 
indescribable. One must have been there to 
know what it means ; it is all poetry and every 
day a new poem. Nowhere else can one be so 
at home with water and sky, and nowhere else 
do I so completely forget my clouded eyes. 
Then my friend has read to me every day, and 
no hour has dragged. We are now reading 
" The Princess Casamassima," and I hate to 
lay the book down, I am so eager to know how 
it will all come out. In the evening we play 
whist with some of our old friends here, and 
that puts one into a good sleepy condition. I 
have a trick of waking just as the dawn is 
breaking, and I' always watch it for a little 
while till life begins to stir and man becomes a 
factor on the scene which before is so entirely 
in the hand of the great Artist. I know of no 
sensation like it, — the re-creation as it were, 
— and I never see it anywhere except here. 
I go to church sometimes, and generally I am 
the better for it, especially after the glorious 
sail to North East Harbor. This week I am 
expecting Lucilla D. for a little visit, and I 
shall enjoy seeing how all this loveliness, 
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which has become so dear to me, may affect 
her. 

Bar Harbor, September 16, 1890. 
T° The time has come for us to say 

GSM 

good-by to all this loveliness, and we 
must say it regretfully ! I have said nothing 
about any misgiving, for I carry away with me 
such golden sheaves that my soul is too full of 
thankfulness to make complaint. We must let 
the future take care of itself, and rest assured 
that all has been and will be ordered well. 

If I was ever not willing to receive, as Mr. 
Tiffany said I was, that day is past and gone. 
It is the blessed privilege of age. How the 
summer has flown ! Each day has been a per- 
fectly rounded pearl dropped into the ocean 
of time, leaving circles that broaden till they 
reach the other shore. I have been so happy, 
so peaceful and quiet ! the present has been 
enough for me. Here less than anywhere else 
do I feel the shadows that have darkened my 
life ; I see through and beyond them. The 
light never quite goes out, but here it bright- 
ens and makes all things clear. You say 
" words are poor things," and so they are, but 
we can't get on very well without them. 

We are spirits clad in veils ; 

Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 
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Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 

Only when we live above 
What the dim-eyed world hath tan^t ; 

We, like parted drops of rain. 

Swelling till they melt and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 

Melting, flowing into one. 

I always liked these words ; they mean 
more to me than Emerson's 

Lost in God, in God-head found. 

There is more personality in them ; we feel 
as sure of ourselves as we are sure of God. 



October 12, 1890. 

To Yes, my dear friend, the paper 

"• ' ' ' told you truly; my boy has gone! 
On Sunday night, not quite a week ago, at 
eleven o'clock, came a telegram from John, 
telling me of Fred's danger. He sent it to 
George, who was making me a visit, and he 
opened it, and then came to my room and told 
me the drift of it ; but I did not know till 
morning how imminent the danger was. We 
left by the eight o'clock train ; and not meet- 
ing John at the station, I knew that life re- 
mained. Fred knew me, and such a rush of 
surprise and joy lighted up his face that a ray 
of hope for one moment came to my souL 
But I could not stay; the nurse warned me 
that there was danger for him, and he bade 
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me go himself, so I did not see him again till 
his beautiful body rested in our home. He 
died at six in the evening. We left the next 
morning at eight, and John brought him at 
eleven. I was so eager to look on his face, 
eager and still fearing what the change might 
be ; but there he lay, with no look of death on 
his beautiful face, a sweet smile on his mouth, 
which was made for joy and laughter, and his 
fair, shapely hands resting so still and quiet 
on his breast. I cannot tell you what a beau- 
tiful vision it was while that afterglow from 
the other world rested on the mortal body. 

The funeral was on Thursday afternoon, and 
I send you the newspaper account. Beautiful 
offerings of flowers were sent him by many 
friends, and he lay among them the fairest of 
them all. The service was simple, but appro- 
priate and fitting ; and he was laid down to 
his earthly rest in a grave full of autumn flow- 
ers from our own garden. It was beautifully 
done by Gertrude and a friend of hers. The 
singing was perfect, bringing quiet and com- 
fort in every note. My friend's voice came to 
me like a voice from the other world, so closely 
did it fit into the life here and there. I have 
been entirely relieved from care and responsi- 
bility ; loving hands have ministered to every 
want, and I saw no one out of the family till 
after the funeral was over. My friend thought 
of every needful thing, and I let myself be 
carried. 
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You did not know my bonny boy ! I wish 
you had seen him. He came into this world 
to thankful, loving arms, all ready to greet him. 
His life has been one of almost unclouded sun- 
shine, and the shadows have hardly touched 
him. Yet he had great fortitude, great pa- 
tience, and when suffering came he bore it 
bravely. There was not a drop of bitterness 
in his nature, and he has gone where trouble 
(which he dreaded) cannot reach him. He is 
safe ! He is close about me. " I cannot make 
him dead,'* Yesterday we drove to his grave. 
A beautiful carpet of warm flowers covered it 
like a soft, warm rug, fringed all around with 
hemlock. I told George that I wished you 
could see it. 

Now, my dear friend, I shall need your visit 
more than ever ; not quite yet, for I must get 
quite fitted into the new life, and do all that 
needs to be done first ; but when I send, you 
will come, I am sure you will. 

Always under a great disaster there came to 
her strength and uplift ; never more wonder- 
fully than under this dire blow, the loss of 
Fred. The comfort did not grow dim as time 
went on, but always came the inevitable physi- 
cal effect of the strain. I think in a physical 
sense she never recovered from the shock of 
Fred's death. Slowly but steadily she lost 
ground. 
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My temporary visit at her house prolonged 
itself after this. A few weeks later I told her 
I had planned to spend half my time under 
her roof, alternating in periods of two or three 
months. How beautiful was the look with 
which she listened ! From this time on, for a 
great part of each year, there were the four of 
us to make up the family, — herself, Gertrude, 
Addie, and I. 

One of her closest friends, Mrs. A. M. Ire- 
land, wrote to me, after hearing of Fred's death, 
a letter from which I give an extract. " It is 
wonderful, and only to be known by those 
who have felt it, how near the dead can come 
to us, making us almost forget sometimes 
everything but their presence, creating a joy 
that surprises, a comfort we had not counted 
on, a nearness almost unknown in life. One 
almost forgets to be sad in the satisfaction of 
this nearness. Shall we then truly be so much 
nearer than we ever were here } 

" Mrs. Briggs has kept her heart so open to 
all good influences that now she has only to 
trust and receive, like a child at the father's 
knee, just waiting for what he will give her, 
and knowing it will all be for her best good. 
Then she has kept her sympathies so actively 
awake for others that she has never lost that 
hold that she has on the higher life, and in 
sorrowing for others her own sorrows have 
melted away. Hers is such a tender heart — 
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tenderness is the great ruling power. I have 
been moved while sitting by her side as never 
in any other way. I think she draws out or 
creates such thoughts as I did not know I had. 
All this tenderness has been wounded by this 
shock, and she feels more than many could. 
But then she also will receive comfort where 
many could not." 

December 31, 189a 
To I must write just a few words to 

Mrs.s.A.M. y^^ ^j^jg jjjQ^jjing |.Q thank you for 

my pretty Christmas gifts and for all your kind- 
ness to me while I was under your roof-tree. I 
feel so helpless now that I know I am a care 
to all my friends ; but you see even that know- 
ledge does not keep me away from them. I 
had a pleasant drive to Roxbury, and was 
warmly received by my friends there. I am 
perfectly at home with Mrs. G., and I had a 
good time. Mr. and Mrs. [Charles G.] Ames 
spent the evening with us, and Mr. Ames was 
like a loving brother to me, as he always is. 
Mrs. Ames was very interesting and agreea- 
ble. The next day Gertrude and her cousin 
Genie came to see me, and I had a very pleas- 
ant call from them. Altogether my visit was 
most satisfactory, and quite waked me up. 
They brought me in town for the four o'clock 
train, and I found George at the station wait- 
irig for me. We had no end of talk in the 
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cars, each having our own story to tell. They 
were glad enough to get me back into the old 
barracks ; even Gyp got up into my lap and 
kissed me again and again, a thing that never 
happened before. I found the pictures of my 
little grandchildren and was well pleased with 
them, also a sheaf of letters, including one 
from Annie S. Now I must say good-by, dear, 
with a heart full of love and sympathy for you. 
I know so well what it all means. Take good 
care of yourself, for so you can best help your 
husband. You will be in my thought continu- 
ally. 

January 31, 1891. 

/^^ I am now under the doctor's care 

for eczema, and at last he has given 
me a tar ointment that has given me some 
relief, though on the whole I don't feel much 
better. I shall go to Boston to Dr. W. after 
giving Dr. C. a little longer trial. He ad- 
vised arsenic, but that did not work very well, 
and I had to give it up. I feel a good deal 
pulled down by this business, and am taking 
life very easily. It is wonderful how stupid 
we can be under favorable circumstances ! I 
am afraid Annie saw the worst side of me, 
but it is fair that one's friends should see all 
sides, and then they can make their own esti- 
mate. She was very lovely and kind to me, and 
our reading together was particularly pleasant. 
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Some time you must read the " Life of Arthur 
Hamilton/* which is full of interest, and sets 
one a-thinking. How beautiful was this last 
snowstorm ! It is a long time since we have 
had such a snow, and to me it is far more to 
be enjoyed than the brilliant ice-show. That 
suggests something of cruelty to me. I was 
so glad to see the pretty birch-trees raise their 
bowed heads again. And to think this is the 
very last day of January! February always 
points to the springtime, and one almost lis- 
tens for the bluebirds and looks for the yel- 
lowing willows and reddening swamps. My 
crows have come back from somewhere, and 
caw lustily in the early morning. I suppose 
they are planning mischief for another sum- 
mer. Annie loves the wicked little sparrows, 
but I am not good enough for that ; they are 
so dirty and cruel and noisy, I fear that I wish 
they were all dead. 

George has come over to make me another 
visit, and I am cared for and looked after till I 
am ashamed of myself. Think of having three 
persons under your roof all eager to do you ser- 
vice — does n't that make me feel pretty hum- 
ble ? That is the pie that I am called on to 
eat now, and I am learning to do it gracefully. 
Give my love to my dear Hannah, and thank 
her for loving me. I wish I could send you a 
letter instead of this poor scrawl, but this will 
tell you just as truly how dear you are to me. 
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February 9, 1891. 

To The winter has slipped away very 

Mrs.s.A.M. j^pidiy^ and I do not feel as if I had 
got a clutch on it. I have not been very val- 
iant ; my old en^my eczema has held me fast, 
but I am better now, and hope to avoid the 
necessity of going to Boston to see Dr. W. 
It is a very exasperating creature ; and with- 
out making a body ill it reminds one con- 
stantly of its presence, and so keeps the mind 
distrait and self-centred That I don't like; 
and I fear that I have been cross and impa- 
tient to an unusual degree. If I could have 
afforded it, I fear I should have pitied myself ; 
but I would have none of that. That is too 
demoralizing even for me. 

It has been a very beautiful winter here, so 
pure and white, and with one most brilliant 
ice pageant. Mr. M. is staying with me now, 
and I am having such comfort and pleasure 
in his society. My cousin Addie has gone 
away for a visit of a few weeks, but will come 
back to me after the visit is finished. I am 
very fond of her, and I let her spoil me all the 
time. One accepts her service, almost uncon- 
scious that she is serving. She has a very 
gentle and sweet nature, with a firm back- 
ground of New England fidelity. Annie S. 
came and stayed a week with me. There is 
a great deal of sweet womanliness in her, and 
her manner is high-bred and refined. She 
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brought a goodly supply of books with her, 
and she read most of them aloud to me. 

I hope you are well and keeping up good 
heart ; do be merciful to yourself and get all 
the outside help you can. I wish we were not 
a hundred miles apart ! I should be so glad 
to pop in and out occasionally. Since I began 
my letter I have had an hour and a half of 
reading from my friend Clara S. She is a fine, 
spirited creature, and carries a good breeze 
along with her. I have picked up an excellent 
rubber to take the place of my friend Mrs. 
Carpenter, who is ill. So you see I am armed 
at all points. You will also understand that 
I am a very self-indulgent woman, — the evil 
hoof will stick out, and I don't try very hard 
to hide it. 

March 2, 1891. 

To I have not been very valiant this 

Mrs. s. A. M. ^jj^^gj. J pestered by eczema and 

sleeplessness ; and in fact I have never been 
quite my old self since Fred's death. 

A part of myself has lapsed away 
From time to eternity. 

I have had visits from two or three friends 
since I wrote you. My cousin Addie has been 
away for three weeks, but came home Satur- 
day last ; she is a great help and comfort to 
me, and I am glad to get her back. George 
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has been staying with me for a month ; he 
thinks I need looking after, and I am always 
glad to have him with me. 

Oh, we have had such beautiful storms ! 
one ice -storm which filled all creation with 
sparkle and rainbows ; but it was cruel on the 
trees, which bowed their heads to the ground 
and stayed there so long in their icy fetters 
that I thought they would never rise again. 
But the sun drew them, and they straightened, 
but with the loss of many branches. Then we 
had three snowstorms that were to me much 
more beautiful. Every tree from root to top- 
most branch wore a mantle of softest ermine, 
and yet kept its own personality, as if the snow 
was part and parcel of itself. Every unsightly 
thing was hidden, and all looked as pure as 
the wing of an angel. The woods were exqui- 
site beyond words to describe ; the soft white 
twilight was so solemn and so lovely. I have 
not tried to walk at all since the snow came, 
but I have driven, spite of wind and weather ; 
and last evening, the walks being clear, I took 
my usual walk around the square, and was sur- 
prised at the ease with which I did it. 

During the succeeding years the eczema 
was a constant and increasing scourge. She 
rose above it as she did above everything else, 
rarely appearing depressed, and never irrita- 
ble. 
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March 15, 1891. 
To I should like to tell you clearly, 

G. s. M. ^^ dearest friend, what the leadings 
of my life have been. I have found it hard to 
put my experience into words, and I may find 
it equally difficult to write ; but I Avill try. I 
date way back to my first conscious idea of 
God. I had been taught at home after the 
usual fashion, from the Bible, and I had been 
made to face the consequences of wrong-doing 
and the sadness that my willfulness brought on 
those who cared for me, and I am sorry to say 
that all this did not touch my heart. I had my 
own moments of sad contrition, when I would 
have laid down my life to make expiation for 
my wickedness. Such moments came often, 
and I promised myself to do better in the time 
to come. But there was something irritating 
and unreal in the ideas of religion that I found 
all about me. Calvinism was most abhorrent 
to me. I detested the very thought of a God 
who had created man, and sent him here into 
a world full of trial and temptation, and then 
if he failed sent him into a state of everlast- 
ing torment; and I felt that, bad as t was, I 
was better than that. Could I worship such a 
being ? Never ! Then, as soon as I was old 
enough, I was fed from the intellectual crumbs 
of Unitarianism, and these did not satisfy me. 
They did not warm my heart nor lift me into 
an atmosphere of life and light. Their idea 
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of morality I accepted, but that did not count 
for -much. I felt always within me a craving 
for something better than that. Sometimes 
I heard a sermon or read a book that lifted 
me into the kingdom of Heaven. But that 
mood passed away, and I was the same child 
as before. 

Then slowly there came to me the idea of 
a God who had created a world of such won- 
drous beauty that I would fain fill myself with 
the thought of him. That such a being cared 
for man, loved him, and would finally take him 
to himself, I never doubted. I think, however, 
that prayer, and by this I mean spoken prayer, 
such as one heard in those days, never appealed 
very much to me. I did not see that it brought 
an answer, and the constant praise of the good- 
ness of the Most High was very distasteful to 
me, and I felt that it must be very wearisome 
to him. But there came many moments when 
the sense of order and beauty and love melted 
my heart and my spirit bowed itself in prayer. 
The charm of a summer day, the blue and 
beautiful mountains, the sparkling river, the 
re-creation of the world in the lovely spring- 
time, — all these led me straight into the Di- 
vine presence and filled and satisfied my soul. 
Then all holy and truly devout lives, all faith- 
ful and lowly souls, who lived on a high and 
devoted plane, became my saints and angels, 
and I followed them longingly, wishing that I 
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might only touch the hem of their garments. 
Jesus seemed to me like one of these aad high- 
est of them alL But I think I never really 
accepted any such interpretation of him as I 
heard in the churches. When I grew Into a 
young woman I sometimes longed to follow my 
friends and become a member of the churchy 
but I could not separate myself in any way 
from the larger crowd who remained outside by 
making any profession of being better or holier 
than they werci Then all were summoned to 
the feast, and I went gladly, but I found no 
gladness there. It seemed to me like a pro- 
longed funeral sermon, a tribute to the de- 
parted ; and if Christ was risen, why sit before 
him with bowed head and tearful eyes ? So I 
dropped out of that. 

When my first baby came he seemed to me 
the most perfect and precious gift that had ever 
been sent to me. I felt as if I had walked with 
God and been very near to him. I was so 
happy and so grateful, and the baby seemed to 
me always like a heavenly visitor. When I 
knew that I must give him up, my heart SBjak 
within me and I was sore afraid> The moment 
came when the blue eyes were cloged, and the 
little hands were folded, and he needed me 
no more; and there came a sense that he was 
cm*ed for as I could not care for him, and 
that no soil from this world could ever touch 
biip, that he was safe forevermore and alwaya 
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mine, and I was satisfied How I dreaded the 
thought of burying the beautiful image that 
was left, the little body that had nestled so 
lovingly in my arms ; but that all passed away, 
and I left him in the quiet grave, with the full 
assurance that all that had belonged to me was 
still mine. Then as one and another passed 
away into the silence, I still felt myself lifted 
aiod guided by a wise and loving hand that 
naade no mistakes,, and so I learned submission 
through trust I think you have sometimes 
wondered how it could be that such a near 
sense of Fred's love came to me after he was 
gone> when I had hardly felt that in his life- 
time. I cannot tell you why, but so it was and 
so it remains. 

There have been other experiences in my 
life,, as you know, when the purpose was hard 
to discern ; and how the strength came to me 
to bear it, how I was led, I know not. I could 
not see the why, I do not see. it now. My only 
hope has been that somewhere and somehaw 
all will be madie clear,, and this I do believe,, 
or I could never have endured my life. This 
more than anything dae has made my faith 
in immortality strong and steadfast. I have 
learned through all the phases of my life that 
we can do so little, we must trust. 

This is a very poor and incomplete story, 
but perhaps you can make something out of 
it. I have liked to write it, at any rate, and so 
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give it to you, because I love you, and I like 
to have you see from whence my light and 
strength have come. 

Bar Harbor, July 29, 1891. 
To I was grieved to hear, my very dear 

Miss F. B. T7 £ • ^1. • 

Fanny, of your sorrow in the gomg 
away of Mary L. I know how strong the fam- 
ily feeling is with you, and I know that the 
personal tie between you is very close and ten- 
der. Her absence will make a great gap in 
your daily life. But so it is and so it must 
be as life goes on. We do not touch hands 
closely with many friends, and the absence of 
the bodily presence must needs mean a great 
deal to us. 

Well, dear, you have your work and many 
friends, and you will bridge over this gulf in 
some way, I am sure of that. What a pathetic 
letter that was from the little girls ! and how 
impossible it is for you to help them. Mrs. 

is always writing me that she feels the 

hand of Providence guiding her every step 
of the way. I don't. There is so much that 
is hard and mysterious and cannot be made 
plain ; and she struggles and falls helpless in 
the dark and narrow path, just as we all do, — 
our hope being only in a Higher Power that is 
working for some good purpose quite unknown 
to us. I do trust that you may be able to 
keep track of these children, for the day may 
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come when the father will be ready to give 
them up, and I trust that it will come. 

I am going on in my accustomed way here, 
just as if there had been no break at all. My 
room is as homelike, as sweet with flowers, as 
full of the song of the sea, as ever. A good 
deal is shut out, but much remains, and I am 
getting used to the dimness, which oppressed 
me at first because it made me realize how 
much sight I had lost ; but I feel all the beauty 
as keenly as ever, and it is far better to lose 
the outward sight than the inward vision. 
The eczema halted for a little, and it might 
be worse than it is just now ; but I am getting 
used to that discomfort, and on the whole I 
thank God that I am alive and am here. The 
weather is very comfortable, and we make the 
most of it, — sometimes in the canoe and some- 
times driving. We had one glorious morning 
on the water, going down to Schooner Head. 
We kept close in shore, so that I could see a 
good deal of the magnificent cliffs. And one 
evening we had a fine sunset that painted the 
water like an exquisite shell, while the full 
moon rose in the east and sailed along with 
us, leaving a golden track below her as far as 
the eye could reach. Yesterday was a fine day, 
and we drove over to North East, reached the 
church a little late, but in time to hear a good 
sermon from Sam K, with fine, spirited sing- 
ing, and a hearty welcome from friends. We 
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dined at President E/s. As they gave us a 
very kind invitation and seemed to want us, we 
went. Oh, how I wish you could see the glo- 
rious view from their house, — the mountains 
on one side and the sea on the other. I can 
imagine nothing finer. And they are such a 
charming family, so hearty and h^py and full 
of good cheer. I think they would make a 
crab forget that he was a crab, — at any rate 
they make you at once forget yourself, while 
at the same time they don't forget you. All 
their little family ways were so charming, and 
there was such good fellowship all round — I 
tell you, one rarely gets such a sense of fam- 
ily life as that. On the whole it was a red- 
letter day in the story of my life. 

This letter was written in a time of sore 
trouble. A most heartless and wicked imposi- 
tion was practiced upon her by a skillful crimi- 
nal. After a month of distress, came a sud- 
den and complete clearing away of the cloud 
She had borne up with amazing courage ; but 
when the strain was taken off, she was left in 
a state of physical prostration, which lasted 
through the summer. Among the alleviations 
were good tidings from the English branch 
of her family. Her son Ned's letters, and 
the reports from his wife and children, were 
among the great interests and pleasures of 
these later years ; and now came the news of 
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the birth of the 6rst grandson, a fine sturdy 
fellow, named Albert Dwight Briggs. Good 
letters from both her sons were among the 
reviving influences that helped her to rally. 
There were weeks When she had little use of 
eyes, hands, or feet. It was while she was 
holding fear and distress at bay that she 
wrote the preceding letter, full of sympathetic 
sense of the beauty of the world and of human 
hearts. Mount Desert slowly wrought for her 
its healing work, and when she went home she 
had regained her usual level of strength. 

October 29, 1891. 

To [After Mrs. Ireland's death]. So 

our beloved has gone ! Another 
sunny spot has disappeared from this world, 
and my heart feels the shadow and is heavy. 
What a blessing she was to me ! How I 
leaned on her and trusted her, and was never 
misunderstood. Her love came to me when I 
needed it so much. When I think of our inti- 
macy it seems like a miracle. I wonder if it 
is given to many persons in this world to re- 
ceive such a gift. She was nearer and dearer 
to me than anybody but your own self, and 
she has always been a partner in our friend- 
ship. She was so brave and strong and happy. 
I think of her so often as she was wheeled 
about in her chair to overlook the roses she 
loved so much. Last night I said to Addie 
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after I went upstairs, " Tomorrow I shall write 
to Mrs. Ireland," and my letter was in my 
mind all the time after I waked this morning. 
I felt her very near me, and I longed to touch 
her hand. Thank God, the weary sickness 
and helplessness has gone forever, and she 
stands free in the light of another life. The 
shadows never came very close to her, and she 
almost always stood on the heights. I am so 
thankful for her letters, which I always kept ; 
perhaps I cannot read them now and I should 
never care to hear them read by any one else, 
— they were too sacred. I am glad she went 
when the world is so beautiful with the autumn 
glow. It is not so gorgeous as when dear 
Fred lay down among the flowers, but it is 
more befitting her, with her hands folded and 
her work done. How glad I shall be to see 
her again, as I never could have done here. 
How softly the yellow leaves are falling, like 
golden snowflakes, — I have been watching 
them. How lovely it is to think that she has 
been ministered to by those who loved her 
best, and that it was their delight to care for 
her. I shall send roses for her to-day, and she 
must carry some in her hand for me. 

Christmas, 1891. 

To At last the afghan, into which I 

' ' ' put so many loving thoughts of you, 

is finished, and I give it to you for Christmas, 
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— a shabby trick, but I expected something 
more worthy from over the seas that has failed 
to appear. How many happy hours I have 
spent with you while my fingers kept knitting, 
and I forgot all the trouble and irritation and 
all the blindness, while I listened to your talk 
and your reading. Remember, too, that all 
the distress of last summer was left out, for 
then my hands were quite idle. 

The year has gone with its many joys and 
many sorrows, but my heairt is thankful, and 
its green places are sweet and fragrant. Much 
love has been given to me, and that is God's 
best gift. Nothing is lost ; all is gain. I have 
heard a good deal about my " cheerfulness " 
of late. Sometimes I wonder if I have a false 
outside, when my heart is heavy. When the 
blow falls I shudder and tremble, and then 
comes quickly the sense of a kind and loving 
hand, the full sense that all is for the best, and 
the uplift that breaks through the darkness. 
But there are dark days as well, which I do 
not wish my friends to count. I know I some- 
times appear to those who do not know me 
well almost heartless, because I will bear no 
badge of mourning in face or dress. 

My thought of Fred is always happy. His 
look as he lay in that last beautiful sleep, with 
the heavenly afterglow on his face, is abiding. 
He laid himself down so softly and sweetly 
among the flowers. I dreaded sorrow and 
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sickness for him ; it was well to let my baby 
go before his feet stumbled over the hard 
places. I think it was because he was my 
baby, the last and the loveliest. 

Along with the afghan I send a little angei 
to you. Let it stand beside you so*netimes if 
it seems to you pleasant. I am fottd of these 
pictures by Fra Angelico ; there is a kind of 
holiness in them, and they are very suggestive 
of happiness. 

January 2, 1892. 

To I have tried to answer your kind 

Mrs.S.A.M. l^^^Q^^ ^d tQ ^.j^j^j^ y^u f^j. y^^j, 

lovely Christmas gifts; but the old eyes re- 
fused to serve me, and I had to stop. Some- 
how we get demoralized by Christmas; and 
I don't straighten out of perplexities readily^ 
especially now that I have to feel my way. 
And then the New Year comes hurrying on 
with business and bills, and gives another turn 
to the swiftly revolving wheel. How we are 
scurried along ! Even I in my quiet life feel 
something of the general rush. Well, any- 
thing is better than stagnation. We have 
been reading the Life of Ruf us Ellis, and have 
enjoyed it very much, best of all his letters, 
which were such facsimiles of his own dear, 
good self. He was indeed a most rare man. 
His diary disappointed me; it was simply a 
record of events, and an interrupted one at 
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that. Through many pages of his life I could 
read between the lines, and that was interest- 
ing ; but my readers without that found plenty 
to reverence and admire. I love to think of 
him and recall how bravely he met all the 
vicissitudes of his life, so true all round and 
so tender. I have only one of his letters, but 
that is full of himself. I should like to have 
added a few pages to that book. 

Our own Christmas was quiet and pleasant. 
My good handmaidens decorated the house 
with evergreens, and we had sweet flowers in 
remembrance of those who had passed on. 
Their presence still fills the house, that looks 
so empty now, and they take part in my hymn 
of thanksgiving. There is sickness and death 
all round us, and one hardly dares to inquire 
about a friend. We have been reading a book 
that I think you would like, " The Story of a 
Southern Planter." If you have not read it, I 
hope you will get it. It gives the sunny side 
of slavery, and the true history of this family 
is wonderful. One likes to see how the true 
heart could make even that burden seem light 

Now, good-by, my dear friend. We thought 
and spoke of you on the last night of the Old 
Year as we drank a glass of shandygaff. That 
was at the witching hour of ten. I suppose 
you heard the chimes of the New Year ; may 
it bring you peace and happiness. God bless 
you in your home. 
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April 23, 1892. 

To My heart is full of grief for your 

Mrs.M.p. M. g^j^^^ j^y ^^^ jj^^jg friend, as another 

shadow falls over you. I know how tender 
was the tie that bound you to your father, and 
the sundering of such ties costs a hard strug- 
gle. There is one comforting thought: the 
end must have come soon ; and he seems to 
have been spared long suffering, and he was 
never deprived of the full sense of life. It is 
beautiful to think how he kept in touch with 
what was best here. I saw a notice of him in 
one of the Boston papers, the " Globe," I tHink, 
that was very appreciative. You have a beau- 
tiful day for the funeral ; the sunshine is sweet 
and the air is full of bird song, while tender 
hints of spring are everywhere. My own fa- 
ther died when he was nearly as old as your 
father, after as sunny and sweet an old age as 
I have ever seen. He seemed to ripen till the 
fruit fell, round, fair, and without blemish. 

Last Sunday (Easter) I went over to the 
church at noon to see the flowers, and very 
beautiful they were. The pulpit and all that 
part of the church were profusely decorated, 
and there were many memorial offerings. The 
Rumrill window was banked with pure white 
flowers; the Thompson window was trimmed 
with tall Easter lilies, exquisite tulips, and 
bulbs. I saw much more than I expected, 
for I was so blind that it was hard to pick my 
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way over, though I had a faithful guide. I had 
never seen the windows when they seemed 
half so beautiful, and I did n't envy Mr. Cuck- 
son the change of churches. But I am truly 
sorry that he is going away. The church was 
never so prosperous as it has been under his 
administration, and he will be greatly missed. 
He has always been particularly kind to me, 
and that without any good reason, for I have 
never interested myself in church affairs since 
he came here. 

My cousin Addie leaves me to-day, and Ger- 
trude has gone west to stay till September. 
Then she hopes to come back and re-open her 
school. I may be alone a good deal between 
this time and the time to go to Bar Harbor, 
though Jenny will be here for a month before 
that time. George has been with me ever 
since January, and he says he shall not leave 
me alone ; but his sisters have a right to a part 
of his time, and I shall not let him deprive 
them of that pleasure. 

May 8, 1892. 
To I am sitting quite alone while the 

^^^ • • • good people are wending their way to 
church and the bells are calling all about the 
town. In spite of them one feels the Sunday 
hush, two or three saucy sparrows making the 
only discordant sound. It is a beautiful day, 
though cool and windy. The pear-trees in the 
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garden are in full btoom, and the wistaria 
buds are ready to burst into blossom. I have 
flowers every day^ and the parlor looks gay 
with wildings and garden flowers. The shad- 
trees are now in perfection and light up the 
woods everywhere with their snowy, delicate 
bloom. We gathered yesterday the top of the 
buggy full for Lizzie B. to use in church to- 
day. 

L^zie and her mother came last evening to 
play whist with us ; there is a singular sweet- 
ness and charm about Mrs. R, and I think 
her face and head are really beautiful. Her 
deafness does not make her awkward, and. it 
has not affected her voice. I Uke to look upon 
her ! Clara comes regularly to read to me, and 
we always have a little chat. Then I keep 
myself busy, and have been putting drawers, 
boxes, and so forth to rights>. so- that I could 
not find much time to be lonely. I have 
remade my cap, and it is just respectable. I 
shall try another this week. I expect to go 
up to Northampton on Friday for my birth- 
day, which comes Saturday. I am not going 
to give up my spree, but shall wait as Jen did 
till fall, when you and Gertrude will be here. 
One can stay at seventy for a while longer. 

Jen sent me some pretty wild flowers,, such 
as I have not seen for years ; they grow dose 
by her^ and I asked her to get them for me. 
My chestnut leaves are really quite fine, and 
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the imperfections do not show 30 much now it 
is ironed. I am not ashamed of it. The buflf 
pillow-case is going to be handsome, but I had 
a struggle over the conventioDialized flpwer3. 
It came to me in the night how to do it^ and 
I shall make it successful. It will be great 
fun doing the maiden-hair leaves. We picked 
a dozen sand violets yesterday, the very first. 

May 15, 1892. 

To Thank you for the birthday gifts ; 

Miss s. A. c. ^j^^y gj-^t^ me on my return from 

Northampton last evening with a pleasant 
3ense of your own dear self. My birthday was 
a very happy day. I spent it with my friends 
very quietly in the dear old town so full of pleas- 
ant memories. Friday morning was doubtful, 
and we planned not to make an alWay drive ; 
but in the afternoon things looked favorable, 
and we started at two o'clock. It was. a lovely 
soft gray afternoon, without light and shadow, 
but full of tenderness and peace. The apple- 
trees just coming into bloom were lovely. 
They remind me of an old-fashioned shy New 
England girl decked for her wedding-day, — 
healthy, wholesome, and sweet, without need 
to hide behind a veil, though as modest as a 
violet. How beautiful they are, — girls and 
apple-trees ! The grass was very green and 
the air full of bird songs ; birds love just such 
days. I wished I had your little book to inter- 
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pret some of the songs. We heard only one 
bobolink, and that was in the Northampton 
meadows. My father called them "straw- 
berry-birds," because they came when the wild 
strawberries blossomed, and we had seen their 
clusters starring the roadside all the way up 
the river. We found violets, blue and yellow, 
and plenty of .graceful columbines, so that I 
was able to carry a handful to my friends. 
Just before I left, Kate gave me the pretty 
glass pitcher that Gertrude left for me. I 
wanted to fill it to-day with boughs from the 
flowering apple, which is in perfection, but it 
was too rainy to pick them. I also found a let- 
ter from G., with a birthday greeting ; another 
from Mrs. G., and one from Mrs. M., all very 
kind and full of good wishes. George gave me 
"The Little Minister," which I hear praised 
everywhere, and he began to read it last even- 
ing. I did not see either Lu or Jenny ; they 
had expected me to stay over Sunday, so had 
invited some other friends to dine. They were 
bright, agreeable women, and I enjoyed seeing 
them very much ; and as I still hope to go to 
Northampton for a little visit later on, I did 
not mind missing the others so much. I came 
home Saturday. We had a nice dinner very 
prettily served, and George came in for a piece 
of a delightful pudding and a glass of wine. 
We got away before three and had another 
very pleasant ride home. The old place is 
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good to come back to ; and we had a bright, 
cheerful fire all the evening, with reading, nap, 
solitaire, and, to wind up, piquet. Altogether 
the arrival at seventy was in no sort depress- 
ing, but the world seemed very sweet and life 
worth living in spite of the seventy years here. 
Holmes says of some man who had made the 
most of his life, " Call him eighty years young, 
not old." 



The Rockaway, Bar Harbor, 
July 19, 1892. 

To It is so tantalizing to think of you 

Mrs.s.A.M. ^^ South Wcst ; you seem "so near 
and yet so far." I pass your door longing to 
see you sitting by the little table, with fresh 
flowers before you, two or three books, and 
perhaps a bit of work, and I always feel home- 
sick to think that you are not there. I cannot 
tell you how very comfortable we are here; 
there is nothing better to be desired. The 
table is as good as heart could wish, and the 
service excellent everywhere. We have the 
same chambermaid we had last year, Lizzie, 
who was so kind to me, washing and dressing 
me for five weeks as deftly as any lady's maid ; 
all her work is well and thoroughly done. • 

I see very little, the view is nearly blotted 
out, but I know how peacefully the islands are 
lying under the sunshine, and how sweet the 
Gouldsboro hills are looking to all who can 
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see them. I must expect to live now a good 
deal on hearsay, and very much in the memory 
of all the beauty which has encompassed me 
through all the many years of my life. It is 
always a dear, good world, and well worth the 
living in, even if the shadows do cloud our 
paths now and then. I am generally feeling a 
great deal better than I did at any time last 
summer, and I hope I may not be such a nui- 
sance as I was then. Sunday night we had 
such a glorious sunset, and I saw that ! masses 
of clouds gathering in the west, through which 
the sun broke now and then, turning the show- 
ers that dropped from their skirts into golden 
rain till they disappeared over the Gouldsboro 
hills, — it was heavenly. 

We find very pleasant people here ; the old 
crowd are good and kind as ever. Last night 
came that lovely family of A.'s, who were here 
two or three years ago, — do you remember 
them ? The mother, the sweetest old Quaker 
lady, in muslin cap and kerchief, looking like 
a white rose ; and her two daughters, one of 
whom is now married to the lover who came 
here to see her ; the other a charming woman 
in middle life ; she seems full of the same 
sweet spirit that shone through her then. 
Mr. M.'s friends, the K.'s from New Haven, 
are very agreeable, and cannot be thankful 
enough for being sent into the midst of all 
this beauty. He started as an Orthodox min- 
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Jster, but was obliged to give up preaching 
because he lost his voice. He has a very 
beautiful face, full of sweetness and purity, 
and is most sympathetic and delightful. She 
has been a great invalid for many years, can- 
not go upstairs at all, and at times suffers se- 
verely from neuralgia. She is cultivated, and 
has a great deal of enthusiasm ; they know 
every flower that grows, all its history and all 
its habits, and at the same time are as full 
of sentiment for it as anybody can be. They 
are good true botanists, with a soul behind all 
their knowledge. Big Thunder is here with 
long curling locks, as entertaining as ever, and 
as glad to paddle us. It was good to see 
both himself and Mitchell, who is straight and 
handsome as ever. I was quite glad to leave 
all my home cares behind me, — there was 
plenty to be done, but I was glad to trust all 
to somebody else. I can't be of much use any- 
where, and I may as well be making the most 
of my life. Do come over and see us. 

Bar Harbor, August 28, 1892. 
To We have been here now six beauti- 

MissA.j.s. j^j weeks; we did not leave till we 
had been wilted by the June sun, and we came 
away on a very hot day. How glad I was to 
stand on the deck of the Sappho, just catching 
a faint outline of the beloved mountains and 
islands. It was very faint, as everything is 
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now and must be till we stand in the "light^ 
that never was on sea or land." I am pretty 
helpless in getting about, but my dear friend 
is all patience and helpfulness, and does not 
let me feel that I am a burden. Well, perhaps 
it is good for him to serve and for me to wait ! 
We found the Rockaway quite renovated. A 
new piazza, clean dining-room, a very good 
table (for we are regular boarders now), and 
both Mr. and Mrs. R. quite ready to minister 
to all our wants ; we are perfectly comfortable 
here. The whole summer has been delight- 
ful, a succession of glorious days, all blue and 
gold, with brilliant sunsets, and the dawn so 
solemn and heavenly that one forgets all the 
sorrow and suffering that may follow in its 
wake. Indeed I think one never rises so high 
above earthly limitations as when watching the 
coming on of the new-made day. To all the 
rest has been added Venus, queen over all and 
so magnificent ! In the last two days came a 
grand storm, really the first rain we have had, 
and we could only rejoice that it was reach- 
ing the roots of the poor dried-up grass, and 
setting the little brooks dancing. Even the 
leaves on the trees held up hungry hands to 
receive it. We have driven in the spicy woods 
and paddled with dear old Big Thunder, when 
the waves rocked us in the little canoe, and 
when we glided like shadows, while the twi- 
light fell around us so softly that one felt like 
a baby in its mother's arms. 
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Big Thunder's son, our old and still faithful 
Mitchell, brought his nine months old baby 
to see us the other day. The baby is named 
Caroline, for me, and was as sweet a little 
specimen of humanity as ever I saw: clean, 
sweet, and soft as velvet, with lovely brown 
eyes and dark hair, apparently not a vestige 
of dark blood in its veins. The father is strik- 
ingly handsome, with very winning manners, 
and he was altogether sweet with wife and 
baby, so gentle and so tender. 

In the early summer George had some 
friends here from New Haven whom you 
would have liked to meet. They were charm- 
ing people. She was an invalid ; never could 
walk upstairs at all, and never sit without the 
support of cushions and shawls. But in spite 
of all this nobody here was so quick to catch 
all the beauty of the ever-changing landscape, 
or anything agreeable in baby, child, man, or 
woman. The husband is a teacher at Yale, 
and is one of the loveliest men I ever saw : 
delicate, refined, courteous, and manly, and 
withal the most devoted of husbands. Then 
they knew every flower that grows in field, 
swamp, and woods. And such curious and 
wonderful things as they found I never saw. 
Then we had a delightful Quaker family, — a 
mother eighty-six years old, with two daugh- 
ters. She was the sweetest old lady, with 
clear eyes, fine features, and complexion like 
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ivory. I have her picture on my bureau, and 
it is a constant benediction. 

I am glad you liked Mr. M.'s notice of " David 
Grieve/' and that you were not altogether cast 
down by the story. The delight of the book 
to me was to see the man rise victorious over 
so many and hard trials ; to me he was a most 
satisfactory creation. 

October 23, 1892. 

To We left Bar Harbor with the feel- 

Mrs.s.A.M. jj^g ^j^^^ ^j^^ summer was fully past, 

and the time had come for turning toward the 
west. It had been a lovely summer, full of 
peace and pleasure, with nothing happening to 
molest us or make us afraid. It was a cheerful 
homecoming, though I had no one with me for 
a week Then Gertrude and my cousin Jenny 
came the same evening, and the scene changed 
into one of dread and great darkness. Before 
twelve o'clock Jenny was taken violently in- 
sane, and I had her in my room all night keep- 
ing watch and ward over her. I was not in 
the least afraid, but I found it was a very hard 
strain on me. As soon as morning came I 
sent for Mr. M., and, as usual, he took all the 
burden off my shoulders and made all the ar- 
rangements to have Jenny put in a safe place. 
We tried first for a private retreat in Hartford, 
but it was full ; then the two doctors in charge 
put her into the City Hospital for safe keeping 
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till other arrangements could be made, and 
there is a great deal of red tape about all matters 
concerning the insane. However, she was car- 
ried to Northampton after two or three days, 
and there she is at present. It is acute mania, 
and that is more often helped than the quieter 
cases, so that they hope for her recovery. I 
have had no hope till to-day, but a letter giving 
me the doctor's opinion has made me a little 
less hopeless. 

It has been a terrible ordeal, for Jenny had 
for years been my mainstay, and she has al- 
ways been with me when trouble came. She 
was always clear-headed, steady, and strong, 
and her judgments were wise. It has been 
very hard for me to be reconciled. I sent at 
once for Addie, whom I did not expect till No- 
vember, and she came at once. She is such 
a dear little thing, so helpful and so cheerful ! 
I love to feel her near me. Gertrude has 
got together a nice Uttle school, and seems 
very content after her year's vacation. Fanny 
Brewer looks after Jenny and acts as our mes- 
senger at the hospital. She is there every 
week and sends us reports. This is a gieat 
satisfaction. 

Of course I am somewhat upset and am not 
altogether steady on my feet, and it has made 
me very blind. I hardly dare to think how 
much eyesight has gone, but I shall be stronger 
by and by, and perhaps then I shall see a little 
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more. But the glory of the autumn has been 
revealed to me in a way I don't understand, 
and such heavenly weather I never saw, — all 
the glamour and charm of Indian summer, and 
all the richness and bloom of summer. I never 
saw the oaks so magnificent, and every day I 
have some of the fine branches in the parlor. 
That is a dear room, and I like to keep up all 
the old associations, and it gives pleasure to 
all my friends. My son John has been here for 
three weeks and has been very happy to come 
back to all his old haunts. Now I hope, my 
dear friend, that you can read this bad scrawl, 
but it is the best I can do, and perhaps you 
had rather have it than no letter. I am glad 
that Mr. M. is so well; remember me most 
kindly to him. You need never worry about 
me while George is spared to me. 

In the succession of disasters which befell 
her, the early autumn had come to seem a sea- 
son of special peril. When this summer drew 
to its close, to her and those nearest to her 
came the thought, as they afterward told each 
other, ** What may this season bring ? " But 
no slightest forecast was there of the terrible 
blow that did fall. Of all the tragedies, this 
was almost the hardest to yield comfort or 
alleviation. She said, " I can scarcely be rec- 
onciled or submissive." 

The brave, staunch, true-hearted Jenny ! For 
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many a year she had been summoned whenever 
there was special need of a helper, and never 
did she fail to respond. Her good sense ; her 
perfect steadiness; her homely, hearty ways; 
the sensibility that rarely expressed itself in 
words, but sometimes flushed the cheeks and 
filled the eyes, — all made her a most helpful, 
comfortable companion. She had faced the 
difficulties of her own life, some of them griev- 
ous, with unfailing courage and steadiness. 
She saw no visions ; no halos glorified the hard 
places; her word in trials was just, "We've 
got to go through it ; " but she always went 
through it like a heroine. And now this with- 
drawal, harder for her friends than death. 
There was but one alleviation : for the most 
part she did not seem unhappy. But it was 
hard for us to find comfort. There was only 
the resource of the future hope. We said, 
" When a beautiful life ends in an illness, and 
at the last there is a day or two of delirium, 
the memory of that soon passes, and it is the 
true life we remember. So when her soul 
awakes in the land beyond time, the years of 
wandering may seem no more than a day, a 
passing shadow on a life nobly lived." 

November 25, 1892. 

To How cheery you made my Thanks- 

Mrs. s. a. m. giving Day with the lovely book by 
Whittier, so dainty and so full of his saintli- 
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ness. George has been reading him to me a 
good deal since his death, and yesterday he 
read from your little volume. And I must also 
thank you for your share in my dear little 
clock, which was such a surprise to me. It 
will give me pleasant messages always from 
those who love me; and if the time comes 
when I cannot see, how it will help me! 
There is a solemn tone in its sweet voice that 
well befits seventy years of this changeful life. 
I had sweet flowers, too, filling the house with 
fragrance and tender memories of those who 
are no longer here. 

We sat down to a very simple dinner of 
turkey and sweet cider, with thankful hearts. 
How the winter lingers! The rustling oak 
leaves still show a trace of color, and the green 
grass and upspringing grain are good to look 
upon. We have had some wonderful sunsets, 
full of glow and amber light; cloudless, but 
very beautiful. I do not try to walk at all, but 
I love the driving; and our fine new horse, 
Lucky Boy, goes like a bird, and is quite fear- 
less and gentle, though not so handsome as 
Lady-bird. Now comes the little bustle of 
Christmas Day, and I am making ready my 
box for over the water. I received from Ned 
a photograph of "Albert," fat and rugged as 
could be. We have been reading " Reminis- 
cences of Lincoln^" by Chittenden. It is in- 
teresting, and has some new stories about him ; 
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but he is made out to be a faultless hero, 
which I don't like. Also we have read Cabot 
Lodge's Washington, which has the same fault, 
but is interesting. And we have been quite 
entertained with a book of short stories called 
*' Short Sixes," — it is very funny. 

I know my letter is full of blunders, but 
the old eyes refuse to read after I have been 
writing, and I know you will receive what I 
send without criticism. 

The little repeating clock was given her by 
a number of her friends, and she became very 
fond of it It always stood by her bedside, 
and in the night-time she foxmd companion- 
ship in its voice. She called it "The Baby." 
The tall old clock in the hallway near her 
room she always spoke of as " Grandfather ; " 
and its slow tick and the "Baby's" rapid click 
were alike musical to her. 

January 14, 1893. 

To I have been reading such a lovely 

Mrs.c.s.G. ^^y.^ "Grandmother Rachel," Mrs. 
Charles Merriam's story of her own life. It 
was written for her grandchildren, and is a 
rich inheritance for them ; but the world ought 
to have it, and I am going to try to make her 
think so. I felt myself in strange sympathy 
with all her childhood, and I can well under- 
stand her later life, though I was trained in 
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such a very different school Perhaps I can 
borrow a copy for you to read I will try to 
do so. 

May 21, 1893. 

To You know without the telling how 

* * much you have added to my life this 
winter. There have come days when the bur- 
den pressed heavily, and I only prayed to lay 
it down and be at rest. Then light came and 
courage, and I felt your hand leading me and 
your voice calling me to take what was best 
and live, if not triumphantly, at least with 
some show of courage while I stayed here. 
What most I prayed for was to hide my dis- 
couragements from all who loved me. The 
spring brought about its resurrection in my 
soul, and I have felt within me the sense of 
some budding life; and most certainly the 
song that is going up from all created things 
has reached me. I do not think so very much 
about the blindness, and I grow willing to let 
other eyes see for me, and the dim shadows 
that are revealed to me are full of reality and 
beauty. What lovely drives we have ! — never 
more lovely. I like to think that I have taught 
you a little about wayside things, and what an 
apt scholar you have been ! You see that I 
say not much of what I cannot do ; and if ever 
you see me faltering by the way, know that it 
will not be for long. I think I feel the strength 
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within me which will carry me through, and 
while I have you near I will not be afraid. 

Bar Harbor, July 15, 1893. 

To What a dear little Brownie you 

MissS.A.c. ^^^^ ^^ g^j^j ^^ ^^^ lovely shawl! 

and I never dreamed that all that work was for 
this old one, and teased all the time to know 
for whom you meant it. Well, it was just what 
I wanted ; and you may think of me sitting on 
the piazza in my white gown, cap with pink 
ribbons, and shawl over my shoulders, looking 
very fine. The hat, too, is a great success, and 
not disapproved of. We had a rapid ride to 
Boston after leaving you, and found a porter 
to carry our duds, so that I was simply trans- 
ported to the Belle vue. Thursday was a lovely, 
cool day, and we had a fine and very hand- 
some new car, most comfortable, and I never 
came with so little fatigue. Lizzie was on 
hand, and my room was all ready and adorned 
with flowers, clean carpet, very neatly and pret- 
tily papered, overhead and all ; and I dropped 
into my old chair, and forgot the year that had 
passed since I sat there. The whole house 
has been painted and papered, and looks very 
comfortable. Next day Lizzie helped me dress, 
and then we put away our traps. Everything 
came safely. Yesterday I had a very quiet 
time. A violent wind had risen, and it raged 
all night, with a driving rain. We read, played 
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cards; and I had a long and delightful call 
from Mrs. W., who was so affectionate that I 
was greatly pleased. She is a charming wo- 
man. To-day is heavenly, blue and sweet and 
gracious as only this place can be. Mr. Ames 
preaches, and if the eczema was not so trou- 
blesome I should go to hear him. The only 
thing that troubles me is that Lizzie is very 
poorly ; but she will be as well off here as she 
can be anywhere, and I hope will improve.^ I 
found letters from Mrs. M. and Bessie, written 
to greet me when I arrived. I felt rather tired 
after I arrived, but am rested now, and after 
some good sleep shall be fine. 

Bar Harbor, August 13-14, 1893. 
To This evening, as I sat looking 

'^' over the beautiful bay, with the 
white sails casting their shimmering shadows 
on the quiet water, a sense of joy and peace 
came over me, which cast away all thought of 
sorrow and care. The still small voice sang 
triumphantly over all. 

Morning. You must never worry about 
leaving me alone, I am not lonely here, — 
strange to say, not as lonely as I often am at 
home. The old story repeats itself in visions 

1 Mrs. Briggs interested herself warmly in this faithful 
attendant at the Rockaway, whose ministrations were soon 
interrupted by ill health; and persuaded her to a couise 
which resulted in her recovery. 
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of the past. Day and night they come to me, 
and they bring much peace. I hope to get 
out of this physical difficulty in some way. I 
cannot see why I should not. And Saturday 
Addie will be here, and that will be a great 
help. If I see the world about me with dim 
eyes, I know there are mental fogs and clouds 
which shut out all the light; but I am not 
often beset with them. If I am restless and 
sleepless, joy is sure to come in the morning. 
The sun shines warm and bright, and the 
shivers have all gone away. The lovely hymn 
of the sea is ringing in my ears, and by and 
by you will tell me all about the walk in 
Paradise.^ Please God some day we will walk 
together there, in " the light that never was 
on sea or land." 

November 4, 1893. 

To I hope you have enjoyed these 

^"" ' * ' golden autumn days as much as we 
have. Often in driving I have thought of you, 
and hoped all was well with you and yours, 
and you were laying up your stock of honey 
for the coming winter. I never remember so 
beautiful an October, — the sky so blue, the 
colors so rich and various, and the tender at- 
mosphere that threw such a glamour over the 
whole scene. It has come and gone, and now 
dear old Mother Earth has folded her hands 

1 A hill in Mount Desert. 
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and lain down for her winter's nap. Hardly 
a trace of color is left, — only the royal crim- 
son of the running blackberry vines, while 
the sturdy asters and goldenrod hold up their 
pretty seedcups to catch the feathery snow- 
flakes. The tender green of the winter rye- 
fields makes a lovely contrast to all the dying 
leaves and flowers, and they are a delight to 
the thirsty soul, while the grave old pines send 
out floods of fragrance, and their green boughs 
are verdant now that they are the best we 
have. Have you noticed the fineness of the 
oaks ? They have been incomparable in form 
and color. Again and again I have brought 
them home to decorate the parlor, which was 
full of yellow garden flowers, to which these 
branches gave strength and dignity. Now 
we are pretty well shaven and shorn, and the 
house looks more like a furniture shop. How- 
ever, the wood fires are a consolation, and we 
make the most of them. 

I can't knit very much, and my hands get 
very uneasy sometimes ; that makes me im- 
patient, but I lie down a good deal in the day^ 
time, and I play cards very contentedly in the 
evening. John has been staying with me for 
seven weeks while his wife has been with her 
mother in Saratoga. We have had a very 
happy time with him. He is very cheerful, and 
the masculine element doesn't come amiss in 
a family of women. Springfield has been very 
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gay this fall. Marrying and giving in marriage 
have been the order of the day ; so the happy 
" Twos " have left us to go out on their jour- 
ney through life. One shivers a little at the 
thought of how they will meet the ups and 
downs of this changing scene. They go off 
in such a blaze of glory that the shadows are 
quite lost sight of. By the way, my friend 
Mrs. D. (Susan L.'s sister) had a golden wed- 
ding last Wednesday, to which came only the 
family connections. John illustrated Gannett's 
poem " In Twos " for me to send to them. It 
is singularly appropriate, and he did it beauti- 
fully. If you wish to read it you will find it in 
a little book of poems called " The Thought of 
God." 

February i, 1894. 

To I have a little book to send you 

Mrs. s. A. M. ^,, ^ Symphony of the Spirit "). It 
is meant for an Easter offering, but I will not 
wait for Easter Day, for I should like you to 
receive your first copy from my hand, and 
Easter Day means every day in this changing 
world of ours. George has been a good while 
in making this little collection, and to me it 
seems a rare one and quite exceptional. Many 
of the poems are familiar friends of mine, and 
have stayed by me when I needed strength 
most. I hope you will like to read them, and 
that they may lighten you on your way. The 
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design on the cover was made by John, aid 
we think it very appropriate, 

I need nroch more personal help than I have 
had ; I stumble a good deal in my daily walks 
about the house, partly from weakness, and 
more from blindness. Addie is still her^ but 
will be away through February ; but George 
has come over, and he will stay on till she 
<:omes back. You see how kindly I am cared 
for. My dear friend Fanny B. is just recov- 
ering from pneumonia; she is gaining now, 
and hopes to go out before very long. She 
writes long and charming letters from ber sick- 
room; she is always sunny and bright and 
strong, a very rare woman. 

We have had a succession of snowstorms 
that have left a good body of snow on the 
ground that will, I hope, make good sleighing 
after it is pathed. It was a beautiful world 
yesterday morning when everything was laden 
with the soft whiteness. I am wondering if 
you are making ready to build, as you talked 
of doing last summer. I should love to think 
of you in a pleasant little home of your own 
near Boston. When you feel like it you will 
write to me, my dear friend, for the words of 
those I love are very precious to me now. 

March 19, 1894. 

T« It is not strange that you could 

'***'* not understand my long silence, my 

dear friend, and in fact I cannot myself tell 
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when I wrote last ; the weeks have seemed 
many and long. In January I had an attack 
of the grip, which I would not believe was any- 
thing as serious as that, though it kept me 
housed for ten days. Then there appeared 
an eruption on my neck and shoulder which 
the doctor pronounced a bad case of shingles, 
which, being interpreted, means an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves. This appeared five weeks 
ago yesterday, and I have had a pretty hard 
time of it ever since. My neck required dress- 
ing several times a day, and I had pain con- 
stantly and was in bed. Then I tried going 
once out to ride, and got tired or took cold, and 
was attacked with violent neuralgic pain which 
could only be controlled by hypodermics and 
inhaling chloroform. I never imagined such 
acute pain. Mr. M., my cousin Addie, and 
Gertrude were devoted to me. Addie left at 
one time when I seemed better, but came back 
after two weeks. Now I am dressed and have 
been downstairs to my meals for a week, and 
out to drive twice. The pain is not gone, but 
is bearable, and I hope soon to be as good as 
new, or at least as my more than seventy years 
will let me be. All my friends have been as 
good as gold, ^jid treated me to beautiful flow- 
ers ; and what delicious weather we have had ! 
days of such soft sweet sunshine as March 
never saw before, with hardly a gusty hour in 
the whole month. Snowdrop and crocus are 
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in bloom, and I hear that in Boston the maples 
are in flower. Now I must say good-by, and 
you must rejoice with me that I am so well 
again. 

Bar Harbor, July 22, 1894. 
To Here I am in our old summer 

Mrs. s. A.M. ijQjjjg^ ready to send you a word of 
loving greeting. How I miss you here! It 
can never be just the same as in the old days, 
when your room looked so tidy and trim, and 
you sat beside your little table with always a 
bunch of flowers near by. Mr. M.'s face comes 
back, so full of vigor and good nature, and with 
such a keen sense of all the beauty here. Sad 
changes have come into our lives since those 
care-free days, and the hill of life is harder 
to climb as the years go by. God give us 
strength to carry our burden to the end ! 

I had many misgivings about leaving home ; 
but all my friends pushed and pulled me, and 
I saw the reasonableness of the change of air 
and scene, and thus far they have given wise 
counsel. I certainly never came here with so 
little fatigue, and I began to feel new strength 
immediately. We came from Boston on a 
new boat, which was altogether comfortable. 
I brought Miss B. with me, and we had a fine 
large stateroom. She made herself at home 
quite readily, and is enjoying all the beauty 
here. Her mother is feeble, and she has some 
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anxiety about her, so that I fear she will not 
stay as long as I would like to keep her ; but 
Addie is coming later on; and Ihave always 
George's watchful care. It was not half an 
hour before I felt quite at home and breathing 
such a delicious air as I had not felt for many 
a day. We had twenty-four hours of pretty 
hot weather, though it was no match for ours 
at home, and this last heat is reported as worse 
than ever. How I pity the mass of humanity 
that are sizzling and breathless ! We have 
taken two or three drives, but I do not expect 
to try the canoe. We have a very good table, 
and I have what help I need from the laun- 
dress, who is a most kind, matronly woman 
from Gouldsboro. I try to make out some- 
thing of the beauty here, and I do see better 
than I did at home. The wild roses are full 
of bloom and fragrance, and the stretch of 
water and near hills I make out after a fashion. 
Everybody asks for you, and they are all full 
of tenderness for you. I long to know how 
you are getting on, whether the new house 
grows, and where you are keeping yourself in 
this fearful weather. Do write and tell me all 
about it. The good folks are all at church, the 
Unitarians hearing Mr. P. Don't forget how 
glad I was to get your letter, and how I am 
longing for another. I am afraid you will have 
hard work to read this scrawl, and I won't in- 
flict a long letter on you. I carry you most 
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tenderly in my heart, and wish I could be more 
to you. God bless us, every one ! 

The Rockaway, August 6, 1894. 
To To-day the needed rain is falling 

Mrs. c. s. G. ^^ ^Y^^ thirsty earth, and our hearts 
give thanks. How sweet is the sound thereof I 
I was glad to get your letter and hear that you 
had found peace and rest and a little measure 
of coolness in Magnolia. There I first got my 
idea of the beauty of the sea. I wonder if you 
are still there. I do wish you could carry out 
your plan to come here, and I think that by 
giving a little notice you might get rooms 
here. How I should love to be with you when 
you take the beautiful drives ! It is all very 
real to me. I feel much stronger since I came 
here, and certainly have got a good deal out of 
the rut in which I was burrowing. It is good 
for me to see more people and new people. 
My friend Miss B. was summoned home last 
Saturday by the severe illness of her mother ; 
I hated to give her up, and now I fear I shall 
not get Addie as soon as I hoped for. Every- 
body is kind as they can be, and I find more 
than my share of others' hands and eyes. 
There is a very sweet young girl here who 
really treats me like a mother. When we 
can't do anything else, dear, we can help other 
folks to be good. 
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October 28, 1894. 

To Your letter reached me safely and 

Mrs. M. P.M. jjj^jg jjj^ sorry that so long a time 

had passed since we talked together ; but I am 
much restricted about writing to anybody, and 
there are many days when I cannot see to write 
at all, and others when I do not feel strong 
enough to make the effort. About all this, 
you must not worry, dear : it is all in the day's 
work, and I sm not fretting. I am very much 
more blind than I was in the summer, and I 
am not very strong, but my appetite and gen- 
eral health are good. I am going to try the 
Swedish movement cure if the doctor who un- 
derstands it thinks it best. It is George's idea. 
I have no faith, but am willing to do it to please 
him. Dr. C. only smiles, as well he may. I 
cannot walk at all, and find even moving about 
the house very troublesome, and of course any 
kind of exercise would be a good thing. We 
came home about the twelfth of September, 
my dear Addie coming with us ; and we were 
just getting into good running order when a 
telegram came reporting the death of her only 
brother, who was instantly killed by a fall on 
his own grounds. He left a wife and three 
children ; and Addie felt it her duty to go to 
them at once. Her sister may go to Mary- 
land to be with her father and mother if she 
can sell her house, and Addie must be there 
till this happens^ which is of course a doubtful 
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matter. It is a dangerous thing for me to lay 
my hand on anybody, — a turn of the wheel, 
and, lo ! they are gone. I miss the dear child 
sadly. Gertrude is as good as can be, but of 
course she is much occupied with her school. 
I have a third girl now ; Kate became so lame 
that she could not do my work, and now she 
helps all round. I cannot dress myself alone, 
and need a good deal of looking after because 
of the blindness. We have had a most lovely 
October; I never remember one more beau- 
tiful. Even I could see a good deal of the 
beauty, and we all felt bathed in the exqui- 
site atmosphere. I am generally able to drive 
every day, and we flee to the woods as soon 
as we get out. Now the golden leaves come 
drifting down, weaving such a wonderful car- 
pet over the green grass. I am glad that you 
are settled for the winter in Cambridge, for I 
know you like that best, and it is certainly a 
good thing to be with your sister. 

The church is going on as usual Mr. and 
Mrs. G. are charming people, and are, I think, 
well beloved in the church. 

I wanted to re-read your letter before an- 
swering, but I cannot read writing at all If 
I have left unsaid anything you asked about, 
you will forgive me. Now I am every minute 
expecting Miss S., who reads to me, and must 
make ready for her. Have you seen "Mar- 
cella " and ''Trilby " ? To me they are most 
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delightful books, and I have just been re-read- 
ing them. 

December 12, 1894. 
To Thank you very much for your 

TiJtra Q A TUT 

* * • • letter, which I was very glad to get, 
and for the charming little story, which I en- 
joyed very much, and was most happy to send 
on its way to make glad the hearts of my. little 
grandchildren. I had gathered a few duds to- 
gether, and sent a box last week. I had to 
employ other hands to do my shopping, so I 
could not be very particular. However, they 
are not overwhelmed with gifts, and will make 
the most of what they get. I had letters from 
the two older girls the other day, and felt very 
proud of them. I have tried to entertain my- 
self a little with Christmasing, but could not 
get up much ambition about it ; still I like to 
remember the day which brings gladness to 
so many hearts. I had a very pleasant visit 
from John, who brought a great deal of bright- 
ness into the house. Since he left I have 
been housed with a bad cold, which, without 
making me ill, kept me feeling good for no- 
thing, and left me very weak. I am going on 
with the movement treatment, together with 
massage, and Dr. C. says it is doing me good. 
I like my rubber, who is a hale, hearty English 
woman, with vitality enough for herself and 
other folks. 
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The snowstorm which preceded the raia was 
very beautiful, and clothed all the trees with 
ermine fit for a queen. I was sorry not to be 
able to get out into the woods to see it, for I 
could have seen it ; but I was not well enough 
to go out I hope, when you feel up to it, you 
will read the " Life of Charles L. Brace/* It 
is full of interest, and makes one fed certain 
that "life is worth living," which, alas! we 
sometimes question. We are reading now his 
book on the old religions^ called "The Un- 
known God," and that is full of interest. One 
is surprised to see that Christianity is only 
an added revelation to the good old stOTy told 
since the Creation. I wish you were here 
to-day to hear Clara read and the fire purr! 
One can't get much of the beauty of winter 
in a big city like Boston ; and I like to think 
of you as getting outside of its dreariness into 
the pure white country. When the snow is 
"good to eat," I make a kind of sherbet, mix- 
ing it with orange-juice and sugar, that is ex- 
cellent Mr. M. keeps me well supplied with 
flowers, and now I have pretty pink roses and 
fragrant pinks. How kindly nature has served 
me all my life, so that without eyes I can still 
see. 

Take my warm love, my dear friend, and be 
sure that you have a very warm home in my 
heart. 
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Her letters hardly give an adequate idea 
of her interest in large, impersonal themes. 
When in later years the restriction on her eye- 
sight made writing brief, personal topics nat- 
urally had the chief place. In conversation, 
she went freely into a wide range of interests. 
She was always vfery sympathetic with what- 
ever bookwork was engaging me. In these 
last years I was occupied with a book which 
very slowly took form and substance, dealing 
with the philosophy and history of religion. 
It grew at last into " The Chief End of Man." 
I remember at the outset expressing once some 
hesitation about busying myself with matters 
of history when there was such need of guid- 
ance and aid in the immediate present. Her 
helpful suggestion was: "Would not the his- 
tory of how we have come to this present pass 
throw light as to how we are to go through 
it?" 

She took the deepest interest in all ques- 
tions as to how the new generation is to get 
its teaching and training. She was reverent 
toward the forms and usages which she saw 
were helpful to others ; but she felt that some- 
time and somehow new bottles must be found 
for the new wine. In her later years church- 
going was not her habit. The ordinary church 
service had ceased to come closely home ta 
her. The familiar seat in her own church often 
struck some painful chord of change and loss ; 
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perhaps not a very uncommon experience. She 
always paid for a pew in the church, and was 
on very friendly terms with the successive 
ministers. Sometimes she found great enjoy- 
ment in a service or sermon. This was espe- 
cially the case at Bar Harbor, where for a 
number of years we used on Sunday to go in 
a little steamboat to North East Harbor and 
attend a union service held in a schoolhouse. 
Those were red-letter days. The exhilaration 
of the voyage ; the glorious panorama of the 
southern shore; the hospitable reception; the 
simplicity and warmth of the service ; the ser- 
mon, often a living word; the friendly greet- 
ings, — combined to make an ideal Sunday 
morning. 

In her youth she had been strong against 
the crude and harsh Orthodoxy of the day; 
but in later years, with the vast change that 
half a century has brought to New England, 
there was nothing controversial in her feeling 
toward tfie members of any church. She was 
impressed by many cases within her own ob- 
servation of deep and beautiful Catholic piety. 
She appreciated the treasures of devotion that 
have come down from the past in hymns and 
liturgies. I remember once, when we had been 
speaking of various hymns, — I only recall now 
that noble one of Watts, " Lord, when I quit 
this earthly stage, where shall I flee but to thy 
breast.?" — she said, "I love and enjoy all 
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those hymns just as much as if I believed all 
the doctrines." She clearly recognized the 
comfort which many find in a faith more con- 
crete and definite than her own, but the con- 
trast gave her no sense of want. "The only 
thing I miss/' she said once, " is worship with 
a great company." At another time she said : 
" I think there is serious loss when young peo- 
ple grow up without the habit of some definite 
observances and symbols. Even the nightly 
use of * Now I lay me down to sleep ' has helped 
many a soul." 

I wish she had put on paper her recollec- 
tions of Theodore Parker, for whom she had a 
warm regard and reverence. It was not his 
iconoclasm that impressed her, but the tender- 
ness, piety, great-heartedness. She once in 
her youth heard Dr. Channing preach in North- 
ampton. Those great, luminous eyes rested 
for a moment on her, and he asked some one 
who she was ; it was almost the only compli- 
ment I ever heard her tell of with pleasure. 
One of her letters has described her delight 
in a sermon of Phillips Brooks. Her feeling 
toward him was always the same. After his 
death, when the sense of that glorious person- 
ality filled the whole community, we talked of 
him together. Incidentally I said, " Is n't it a 
little strange that this man, the greatest spir- 
itual power of our day, should have used the 
forms of the old faith instead of the new ? " 
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"Hardly strange," she said with a smile; 
" why, the new is only a baby yet ! " 

She applied her mind clearly, vigorously, 
and fearlessly to problems of religion, and 
never sought to gain peace of feeling by 
stultifying her intelligence. But she knew 
well that the secret of life is deeper than all 
creeds and philosophies. The keys that for 
her gained access to the divine world were the 
open eyes, the open heart, the loyal will. As 
to the outcome of life's whole scene she rested 
in the confidence that at last the issue of all 
will be good. The significance of the evil or 
seeming evil we encounter she did not pre- 
tend to fathom. She had felt its pressure too 
keenly to profess any easy and complacent op- 
timism. She used to relate her husband's talk 
after hearing a sermon which took a very rose- 
colored view of the universe ; his indignsuit 
assertion that some shames and crimes were 
essentially and wholly bad and horrible. She 
used to say : " All I feel sure of is that the 
end of it all will be good, and that we shall 
know it.** As a personal experience, the sense 
of a divine guidance and education deepened 
in her continually ; and the feeling of the con- 
tinued presence of those she had loved, trans- 
lated now into some higher state, enveloped 
her like an atmosphere. As to the conditions 
and forms of that state, she felt no concern 
and scarcely curiosity, — love was there, and 
that was enough to know. 
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She believed that each li£e must find the 
li^t in its own way ; that for each one the 
problem and the answer is an individual mat- 
ter, and cannot be closely patterned on any 
other. She never made any attempt to urge 
•upon another person the experience and the 
faith which had been vital to her. She could 
share it where she found sympathy ; elsewhere 
she did not try to impart it. 

The gradual unfolding of her own life has 
been shown so vividly that there is no need 
to anal3rze it The story tells itself, — the 
early sense of a divine beauty in the world, 
leading straight to the sense of a divine love ; 
the eager heart, the vehement will, learning 
its lesson by feeling under it the everlasting 
arms ; the lesson not of submission to Fate, 
but of yielding to a Father*s care ; the stormy, 
combative youth ripening through the years 
into calm ; the sympathetic sight and touch 
bringing her into a homelike relation with the 
world and all its creatures ; the withdrawal (rf 
the outward vision, leaving the soul sustained 
as if by pure spiritiml sense of reality ; death, 
from an early dread, transformed into a radi- 
ant portal. 

December 28, 1S94. 

■^o My beloved Katrina, — Your 

* * * lovely letter made my Christmas 

most sweet and savory — was it with the per- 
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fume of the past ? and I gave thanks to the 
good God who had allowed you to stay and 
minister to the needs of my downhill path. 
More than any one else you bind me to the 
happy old days. 

Thank you for the lovely embroidery and 
beautiful vase, which I shall use with great 
pleasure. Our Christmas was very peaceful 
and quiet. We tried to cover a great deal of 
space, but found our two selves rather small 
material for much spread. Gertrude insisted 
on trimming up a little, and with the aid of 
spruce, southern pine (as beautiful as any 
palm), fine holly, and some pretty wreaths, she 
made the parlor something like what it was 
years ago. I think the old ghosts would know 
it. John sent me the most exquisite growth 
of mistletoe I ever beheld — a fine thick circle 
of leaves and berries growing as one plant on 
a big mossy branch. Cards came from the 
little ones over the sea, so we were one for 
a little while. I am very proud of my elder 
grandchildren. I never saw a more beautifully 
written letter than one sent by Carrie, the 
eldest of them. It was a piece of perfection 
in its way. We have had a fine snowstorm, 
which will make good sleighing ; it is cold, too, 
so it will keep. I am alone now except for 
George, Gertrude having gone to Genie's for 
her vacation. I hoped for Fanny B., but the 
poor child is laid up with pleurisy, and I feel 
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anxious about her. Clara, my reader, has just 
gone, and the purring fire is my only com- 
panion. I wish I could dictate my letters, but 
alas ! I can't, so I send my poor dim tracks by 
mail, and let them go for what they are worth. 
I can see very little. With ever-abiding love. 

February 8, 1895. 

To Your sweet little missive was 

* * ' • wafted into my room this morning 
as gently as if it had been borne by a June 
breeze. Outside the storm was drifting and 
swirling, but all your words spoke of quiet and 
peace. How plainly I could see you standing 
before your fire with your black garments fall- 
ing softly around you, and the pinks and gera- 
niums speaking only of summer days. I do 
love your relish for old-fashioned things, es- 
pecially flowers. Yes, I remember all about 
those old sweet geraniums, and above all the 
nutmeg, with its homely perfume and leaves of 
a baby softness, so different from the feel of 
any other thing ! I was rejoicing in a vase 
of pink and white tulips, which my dear friend 
George had brought me ; they were as stately 
and brave as if they had never seen a hot- 
house. 

I had heard of poor *s illness, but not 

of her death. Well, she certainly was never 
made to thrive in this rough world, and I am 
glad that she has been transplanted. She was 
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a strange child, and could never adapt h^self 
to other children — she could n't play. Then 
she needed brooding and tenderness, which she 
never got. I can well understand how her hus- 
band felt her loneliness, and so wished to care 
for her as she had never been cared for, and 
he was faithful to the end, though the bur- 
den must have been sometimes a hard one to 
bear. But I really think she did her best, and 
none can do better than that. 

I find it a great comfort to have such a reader 
as Miss S., she is so full of life and spirit and so 
untrammeled. You say nothing of this week 
of roar and storm and strife. Except for the 
big blizzard I have to look back many years 
for the like of it. It has had its own charm as 
nature always has, but one longs for a change 
after a week of it 

February 33, 1895. 

To The old craft moves on, and I trust 

®* • ^* will reach the other side with colors 
flying. Yet who can tdl.^ I shall not see 
much of the flowers when the spring comes, 
but you will put them in my hands, and you 
will paint my pictures, and tell me when the 
wind makes shadow through the rye and the 
clouds sail over the mountains^ and we can 
hear the bluebirds and bobolinks sing in their 
own places, and all will be right with me. 
You must n't let me get crossi or doleful and 
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take too much thought for myself. I don't 
mean to pity myself ; I hate that, and when 
you are near 1 am not tempted. How I love 
to look over the days that are gone, when I 
had feet for to walk and eyes for to see ! and 
did n't we make the most and the best of it ? 
It has been a beautiful intervale in my long 
life, and the green pastures and still waters 
have been most sweet. What better thing 
can be given us on the other side i I don't 
know. 

The earlier years of my life stretch out 
before me, when the children prattled, and 
there was plenty of work to be done, and the 
days were very full. Joy came, sorrow came, 
and many a trouble, but we bore up under 
them, and made the best of it. That all seems 
in another life, and I rarely think of the hard 
places. This I know, " Their people shall be 
my people and their God my God, — thus saith 
the Lord." How easy it would be to look on 
the things undone ; but there is no good in 
that ; let the dead past bury its dead, and go 
on with whatever of joy remains. 

May IS, 1895. 
To Thank you very much, my dear 

Mrs.M.p.M. f^^^^^ for the little packet, which I 
shall enjoy for your sake and my own. It 
is delightful to have one's birthday come in 
the glorious blossoming springtime. I had 
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heaps of flowers from many friends. I wish 
I could send you a good account of my physi- 
cal condition, but you had better be told the 
truth. All winter the eczema has been spread- 
ing rapidly and increasing in violence, so that 
now nearly my whole body is affected. The 
doctor said I must give myself up to treatment, 
and see if I could get better under the care of 
a trained nurse and keeping in bed. I obeyed 
willingly, for I had come to the end of my 
rope, and had no fight left in me. It was five 
weeks yesterday since my nurse came, and I 
am likely to be in her hands some time longer. 
They say I am better, but I am hardly con- 
scious of it, and I am very blind. Hardly 
anything of the spring beauty can I see, but 
I feel it, and the voices of my friends are most 
pleasant. I do not see their faces any more ; 
but I try to be cheerful, and hope I don't 
darken other lives. I have a lovely nurse; 
she is both friend and companion, as well as 
a most faithful nurse. I shall keep her as long 
as the doctor orders. I have been to drive 
three times, but am still in a wrapper and stay 
upstairs. George is faithful as the sun, and 
Gertrude is most kind. So you see I have 
much to be thankful for. I can't write much 
of a letter, but I hope it will be better than 
nothing. Good-by, dear, and don't worry ; you 
know one can't expect to be made as good as 
hew at seventy-three. 
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May 30, 1895. 
To I am longing to hear from you, 

Mr8.S.A.M. j^y ^^^ ^^^j. f^j^j^j^ j)^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

tell me all about it, how it is with you and 
yours, and whether you are settled in the new 
house. If you are there, I know you are re- 
joicing in all the spring ; and wherever you 
are it will help to gladden your heart. I see 
very little of it, but I smell all the perfumes 
and hear the birds sing so merrily. The bobo- 
links are now as full of song as their little 
hearts can hold, and they are very abundant. 
We miss the dear little bluebirds. I don't 
know whether anybody has told you that I am 
quite a confirmed invalid. It is seven weeks 
Tuesday since the doctor sent me to bed, with 
a trained nurse ; he said there was nothing else 
to be done, and I had to obey. The eczema 
had spread all over my body, and it holds on 
vigorously. While I am in this state, I must 
have a nurse, and a sweeter one was never 
seen. I have learned to love her very much. 
I am now able to ride out pleasant days when 
I feel up to it ; and George often takes me to 
the Park, which is always sweet and beautiful. 
The pond lilies are beginning, and the fleur-de- 
lis will be beautiful. I have had visits from 
Bessie, Fanny, and Mrs. G. ; and I hope, dear 
soul, that you will be able to come, for I long 
to see you. I make no plan for the summer. 
I must feel better than I do now to go away 
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from home ; but oh, how I dread the heat ! I 
go to ride about four o'clock for two hours, 
and do not come u|)stairs again till about nine. 
I sleep a good deal in the daytime, and hear 
reading when I am awake. You will excuse 
the pencil, and all the rest of the meagreness 
of this poor letter. Since I began writing, 
the procession of soldiers has passed by to the 
cemetery ; I could not see them, but the music 
was fine and stirring, I will not try to spin 
out my letter ; it will carry my love, and my 
hopes that it is pretty well with you. 

The tone of these last letters, written in 
pencil and with great difficulty, shows the 
temper in which she steadily bore the heavy 
ordeal of this summer. All through the win- 
ter she had maintained an even cheer. The 
infirmities and the growing discomfort she 
kept wholly in the background. Deprived of 
A.'s comforting companionship, the little fam- 
ily of three made the most of each other. Her 
morning greeting was immarred by any talk 
about the night's endurance. There was the 
after-breakfast chat and reading from the news- 
paper ; then her quiet forenoon, brightened by 
an hour or two with her reader, Miss S., the 
reading diversified by talk ; in the afternoon a 
drive, most enjoyed when taken in a covered 
sleigh ; then the evening, which somehow al* 
ways seemed full of social entertainment, how* 
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ever scanty were the external resources. In 
the early spring she took much pleasure in a 
visit from Mrs. S. C, whose keen eyes could 
see no diminution in her wonted good spirits. 

All the time she was fighting a silent battle 
with the tormenting eczema. At last she was 
compelled to drop everything and seek relief at 
the price of confinement to her room. From 
mid-April until August the battle was doubt- 
ful. She found great comfort in the minis- 
trations of the best of nurses. But the stub- 
born malady would not yield ; or, if improve- 
ment was visible to doctor and nurse, there 
was none in her sensations. With the giv- 
ing up of the long effort to keep about and 
on her feet came a general weakness which 
held her at low ebb. There was a temporary 
rally, and then in early summer a succession 
of very hot days pulled her down. Insomnia 
was obstinate; once for five days and nights 
she scarcely slept. After a time she again 
went about the house ; she took occasional 
short drives ; and she did not lose her courage. 
But the loss of strength at last came to be a 
grave menace. One hope was left, the resource 
which always had availed before, — a visit to 
Mount Desert. 

Early in July the little company — patient, 
nurse, and friend — started for Bar Harbor. 
The journey looked formidable, and silent in 
tiie heart of each Was the uncertainty as to 
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what might lie beyond. The first stage of 
travel, by cars from Springfield to Boston, was 
not without difficulty and discomfort. Arriv- 
ing at the United States Hotel, strong and 
skillful hands carried her to her room, and 
with the sense of a successful start her spirit 
rose with its old buoyancy. The night journey 
in the stateroom of a sleeping-car was taken 
with comparative comfort. Next morning she 
set foot again on the familiar floor of the old 
Rockaway, and with triumph she declared, " I 
could take that journey again if I were a great 
deal blinder and a great deal weaker than I am 
now!" 

The elixir of the air began to revive her. 
For four days the prospect was encouraging. 
Then, entering her room one morning, I found 
her lying on the floor, unable to rise, and 
with blood flowing from her face. In trying 
to walk without assistance, she had fallen. 
She supposed I was the nurse, and her first 
words were said playfully, " Don't scold me ! " 
No serious injury appeared from the fall, and 
she seemed at first to easily throw oflE its ef- 
fects. But as days passed, and then weeks, 
she lost instead of gaining ; the nervous shock 
was slowly telling on her. She had the most 
assiduous and kindest of nurses ; and Dr. L., 
her physician of former summers, gave her 
always a moral support as well as skillful treat- 
ment. For three weeks the battle seemed a 
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doubtful one. Then one afternoon she had a 
quiet talk with me ; she thought the signs of 
her case, especially a marked loss in eyesight, 
pointed to a rapid failure. Should it prove to 
be so, and only in that case, she wanted us to 
summon A. Whether to try to get her home 
or not, we must decide. She had long before 
prepared a paper expressing her wishes when- 
ever the end should come; she now wanted 
it understood that those requests were not to 
be regarded if they caused any inconvenience. 
For the present, she did not want me to tell 
the nurse of this talk, for the discouragement 
would make her task the harder. In reply, I 
fully recognized the gravity of the situation, 
and accepted her directions ; but I pointed out 
that some special symptoms — better sleep and 
appetite, and abatement of the eczema — were 
highly favorable, and that the impaired sight 
and loss of strength might well be the tempo- 
rary effect of her fall. As I left her bedside, 
my heart was heavy with apprehension almost 
unlighted by hope ; but on her I think the un- 
burdening of her mind reacted favorably. 

The next evening she said, " This has been 
the best day I Ve had since we came to Bar 
Harbor ! " The next day was like unto it ; so 
was the next. Very soon she began to feel 
great relief from the eczema, and the relief 
steadily increased. Her nurse's fidelity and 
intelligence had at last accomplished more 
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than the doctors had thought possible, and al- 
most eradicated the disease. She said, " Th6 
comfort of being free from that torment is so 
great it seems as if I ought to think of nothing 
else." And presently it was, "Why, I sleep 
all night now ! I have n't done that for years, 
and I never expected to again." The eyesight 
grew better. In a word, a steady and general 
improvement went on for week jrfter week. 
There were light hearts under that roof ! 

The circle of summer friends she had long 
been gathering around her, residents and vis- 
itors, held her now in special fondness and 
tenderness. The kind landlord and his wife, 
the guests who had met each other for many 
years, the friendly attendants, and the few 
cottagers with whom she had come into close 
relations, all were assiduous in their ministra- 
tions. From the time when the world of vis- 
ible beauty had begun to withdraw itself, it 
seemed as if the world of love — the seen and 
the unseen — was making good its place. Now, 
in the scenes where she had once taken delight 
in the exercise of every sense and faculty, 
she found contentment and cheer in the few 
glimpses left to her, the close encompassment 
of affection, and the inner life with its fullness 
of memory, gratitude, and trust. Instead of 
climbing Newport Mountain, a few turns in 
the long hall served for her daily walk ; and in 
place of the canoe dancing over the waves was 
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a call from fine old Big Thunder, the sound of 
his deep melodious voice, and his unobtrusive 
sympathy. There was a happy visit from her 
son John ; the companionship for some weeks 
of her friend's sister, H. S. ; and before the end 
of the summer A. came to reinforce us. 

One outdoor pleasure was still keenly en- 
joyed, — the carriage rides. Along the Ocean 
drive we went, and home through the noble 
Gorge ; past Eagle Lake and its group of guar- 
dian mountains ; along the peaceful upper Bay ; 
through the woods, where the nearness of the 
trees was always pleasant to her; gathering 
treasures of wild roses, fire-weed, bunchber* 
ries, and bright leaves. 

A letter at a later time from Dr. L. to her 
nurse shows the effect she produced on one 
who saw her in the intimacy of a physician 
with his patient : " Mrs. Briggs made the very 
deepest impression on me; in truth I know 
of no person from whom a greater force has 
seemed to radiate, — no one in whom there 
seemed to exist all the great qualities of life 
so strongly marked, and out of whom the influ- 
ences seemed to flow and pervade those around 
her without any appearance of effort on her 
part. It all seemed to come out of the very re* 
dundance of sweetness and right, inborn, cul- 
tivated, and conserved most preciously by hen" 

Here follow some extracts from her letters 
and notes of these months : — 
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Bar Harbor, August 6, 1895. 
To Here I am in your dear old room, 

Mrs. s.A. M. g^ £^2j q£ pleasant memories of past 
years. I sit often beside your little table, and 
think of you with books, work, and flowers 
about you, looking so kind and fresh and 
young. How much you added to my pleas- 
ure here ! Everything is greatly changed now, 
both for you and for me, but we carry happy 
memories of the past, and somewhat of faith 
and hope for the future that will surely bring 
us peace. I should love to see you in your lit- 
tle cottage, and hope that the summer will go 
well with you. All our old friends have been 
very kind about coming to see me, and all in- 
quire affectionately for you. I take my break- 
fast in my room, go down to dinner and tea, 
and drive as often as I can. After I had been 
here a few days I had a very bad fall, which 
put me back for a fortnight. I do not walk 
alone at all, for my feet are very weak and my 
eyes very dim. I have to be well protected, but 
the eczema is much better, and I trust I gain 
strength all the time. Miss P. takes the best 
of care of me ; George watches me carefully, 
and is always ready to give me a helping hand. 
The wild roses were in full bloom when we 
came, and the harebells blue as the sky. I 
have a good deal of reading both from George 
and Miss P. We have just finished Grant's 
Life. I send you many tender, loving greet- 
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ings, and you have always a warm corner in 
my heart. 

Bar Harbor, August 19, 1895. 
To How much I thank you, my dearly 

MissKG.M. jjgiQygj Bessie, for your loving let- 
ter, which gave me so much pleasure. I think 
about you every day and every hour, and long 
so much to see you. Last night I dreamed of 
making you all a visit in the old home. It was 
all so pleasant ! no sense of change or separa- 
tion anywhere. So it will come to all of us by 
and by, — the years go by so swiftly. I am 
glad that it was left for you to care for your 
mother at the last. I heard of her as she 
looked in her last sleep, with the soft white 
cap, and beautiful orchids lying about her, — 
that was the proper setting for the peaceful 
face. I am doing very well here, — the eczema 
gives me little trouble. I am getting my old 
color back again and can walk with less sup- 
port. John spent last week with us, and we had 
a very good time with him ; he was very jolly 
and pleased the good folks here. We have 
had a bad siege of fog, but yesterday and to- 
day are pleasant. I hope you can make some- 
thing out of this scrawl. 

Bar Harbor, August 31, 1895. 
To I send you a word of greeting on 

Miss E. B. ^i^jg i^g^ j^y ^£ ^j^g blessed summer 

which has brought me so much health and 
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Strength. I am not at all th^ same creature 
who came here two months ago. I am up and 
dressed and down to breakfast with the rest, 
and I walk about a little alone. I sleep well 
o' nights, and there is no return of the torment- 
ing eczema, — it is entirely confined to one 
point, and is not severe there. All this I feel 
is due to Miss P.*s faithful care and watching. 
Addie came this week, and will go home with 
us on the eleventh. I shall hate to say good- 
by to dear Bar Harbor. 

The Hampton singers have been here, and 
they sang two evenings in our parlor, once for 
my special benefit, — I felt quite like a queen. 
George is off on a tramp with S. B. He has 
taken a great fancy to him and to his wife. They 
are as jolly as two blackbirds. Miss P. sends 
you her love, and Addie would do the same if 
she had not gone to the Indians. H. S. has 
been very happy here, and has, I think, gained 
a good deal since she came, — we have found 
her a pleasant companion. Now good-by, and 
do let us hear from you soon. This is my third 
letter to-day. 

Bar Harbor, August 31, 1895. 
To When I think if it had not been 

• • 'for you I too, at least this worn-out 
shell, might be resting, I smile, — for I was so 
tired of the struggle that anything seemed bet- 
ter than going on so helpless and good for 
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nothing. I did not wish to talk even to you, for 
it seemed so cowardly ; but I always felt your 
hand supporting me, even when everything else 
tottered. But I am truly thankful for all the 
happiness the summer has brought, and do 
not dread the future. One day is enough for 
me, — I do not look beyond it. I won't talk 
any more, — words are poor things when they 
try to tell you what I want to, and how much 
you are to me every hour of my life. 

Bar Harbor, September 8, 1895. 
To Thank you for your dear words of 

• ^* ^* comfort and cheer. They are pre- 
cious to me as dew on a drooping flower. I 
am so conscious that I am a burden in a way, 
that the petals will sometimes close over my 
heart and shut out the sunshine. This sum-» 
mer, when I felt the ground slipping from 
under my feet, I did not struggle much. There 
are so many on the other side, and they were 
with me by night and day, — but I was glad 
when the light came back I could feel that I 
might be one with those I love best here. The 
one thing that finally gave me courage to start 
was the fear that you would find it hard to 
leave me, — though you know that I should 
never have allowed you to stay in Springfield, 
— and if the worst came I could get home, 
or say good-by here as well as there. All the 
old life here has come back so vividly, — when 
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the days were all blue and gold, and the even- 
ings in the canoe were so sweet and peaceful. 
The lovely flowers we gathered and the resting- 
places by the brook ; the beautiful bay with 
all the boats coming home like chickens to nes- 
tle under the mother's wing, — all are clear 
pictures which cannot be hidden ; and to feel 
you always so near, — that was best of all. 

Nearer and nearer does the sense of * * * * * 
come to me, and her last message is most dear 
to my heart. She is so much a part of you 
that I never see you alone. ... So few of us 
can carry our heaven with us all through our 
earthly journey ! 

I am very glad if, as you say, I bear my in- 
firmities in a way that seems graceful. One 
is glad to help anybody, even by letting them 
help to bear your burden. 

We stayed at the Rockaway till the other 
guests had departed, and the coming on of 
cold weather drove us to a reluctant depar- 
ture. She said : " It really seems to me this 
has been as happy a summer as I ever spent 
here; For all I miss, there has been such com- 
pensation in the bodily relief ! " There was 
a last beautiful drive over the "Breakneck 
Road," where the woods smiled a greeting in 
their first autumnal colors. *Then a comfort- 
able journey to Springfield, with the happy 
episode in Boston of a morning with her dear 
old friend, Susan L. 
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We reached Springfield in mid-September, 
and on the fifteenth of October, 1895, after 
only a few days of swift and gentle dedine, her 
earthly life peacefully ended. The intervening 
weeks were without anxiety or apprehension. 
Since the marked improvement in her condi- 
tion, we had had hope of some years of con- 
tinuance; but we knew what the long under- 
mining had been, too well to have any strong 
expectation. In this time, as during the last 
months in Bar Harbor, she was in comparative 
comfort of body, and the occasional aches and 
ailments she smiled at. There had come into 
her cheerfulness some special quality, — a kind 
of happy playfulness. She borrowed now and 
then a child's ways of speech. It was as if after 
a long voyage the ship were coming peacefully 
into its harbor, the breezes playing with the 
sails, and the pennons gently fluttering their 
salutations to shore and home. 

A seemingly slight ailment confined her for 
a few days to her room. Then there devel- 
oped the old diabetic trouble of the foot. It 
had always been the one thing she feared 
most, but now it did not seem to disturb her. 
Its outward effect was not very alarming, but 
it drugged the blood and silently stole upon 
the citadel of life. 

One morning, while there seemed no special 
cause of apprehension, I had a long talk with 
her, in which she showed to the full her clear 
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perception and vigorous thought and sympa- 
thetic sense of others' lives. "People who 
live in the same household," she said, "must 
be willing to largely bear with each other and 
adapt themselves to each other's peculiarities ; 
that is one great secret of happiness and suc- 
cess." 

In the evening her mind began to wander 
a little, and the next morning the case was 
evidently grave. For the next three days she 
alternated between a rational condition and a 
state of wandering fancies which never be- 
came extreme or painful. Whenever her mind 
cleared, she recognized that she had been a 
little lost, but it did not seem to disturb her ; 
she said, " I shall not follow myself up." One 
incidental phrase suggested that she knew 
this was the final failure. It could scarcely 
be doubted that she was conscious, and with 
perfect tranquillity, of the ebb of life. Her 
talk when rationaJ was in the easy, familiar 
vein. Once, when she said " good-night," her 
soul threw itself all into the face ; the beauty 
and the sweetness of the whole life spoke in 
that farewell look. The power of sight still 
partially availed for the use she prized most : 
on the last afternoon she said, "Sit on the 
other side of the bed, where I can see you." 
At midnight came a failure of vitality which 
no remedies could touch. She lay painless 
and tranquil ; she recognized and named the 
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friend who sat beside her ; the breath came 
more and more gently ; almost imperceptibly 
it stopped. 

Long before, she had made every preparation 
for this, and given every direction. She had 
considered all her friends as thoughtfully and 
delicately as if she were still present among 
them. Gifts and mementoes had been care- 
fully chosen for each one. Of all these lega- 
cies none seems to speak more directly with 
her voice than an illuminated text which used 
to hang in her bedroom, the first verse of her 
favorite psalm : " The Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want." 

Her face in its last repose was majestic. 
"The shell," as she would have said, was laid 
to rest where her loved ones had been laid, 
upon a radiant October day, just such a day 
as glorified to her heart the burial of her boy 
Fred. The air, " Integer Vitae," and the words 
she had chosen to be sung beside his grave, 
were sung beside hers : — 

Fair are the forests, golden is the autumn ; 
Earth's labor ended, tranquilly she lieth ; 
Tender the sky bends ; air and land and ocean 
God's peace enfoldeth. 

Here and hereafter blend in sweet commingling ; 
Earth's love and heaven's love meet and flow together ; 
Sorrow forgotten, joy abides forever, 
God's peace enfoldeth. 
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